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PREFACE 

OitS reetilt of the present War^ which has aroasod all 
India to manifest her onenesB with the iEmpire In the 
defence of right and jnetlce, will be to create In the West 
an mcreasmg desire to know more, than in the past, 
of the nnderljing Thought nf India, and of how she has 
atziTen throngh the ages to soli^e the problem of the 
UmTOTse and of the relation of man theceio. That the 
indigenons Thought of India has much that is worthy 
of atnd; and of presefration Is evidciiced by the fact 
that there is now before the Legislative Conndl in India 
a Bill to fl ffMhbsb a Hindn Uniweraity at Beimzea with 
Faculties in Oriental Studies and in Sindn Tbeol^y< 
Further, within the past few years, eflbrta have been 
made to establish in Xiondon on endowed and folly- 
equipped School of Onenta) Stndics. 

I havo therefore eadeaTomed to set forth, in as rampte 
a manner as possible, a history of Ttidi a n Thought in so 
far as that Thought baa influenced the aspirations, re¬ 
ligions beliefe and Bodal life of all thinking and Orthodox 
Hindua. On mbjects which ata still problemB for fataro 
research 1 have ^en the opimona of rOcognJaed authori¬ 
ties. Among them problems are tnchided the influence 
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Prefece 

of Cfirietiihity on early Indian Tlxonglit, the bistnrical 
connesion^ if any, between Christ and the diild-Kriflli^a, 
os well os the orif^ of the heroj or ddtyj Rrish^ta- 
ViendeTa. 1 have in most verified (|nota.tiona by 
lefeietLoe to the original Sanskrit and Tamil As 

this book 19 intended for the general reader I have not 
in all casee adlieied strictly to ecientific tranfiliteration, 
especially as regards lingaal and gnttural nasals, when 
each transliteration wotild afford little or no aid to 
correct praniinciation. 

I beg to acknowledge with many thanks the permission 
given by the Secrolaiy of State for India and the Bojal 
Asiatic Society to reproduce plates and photographs 
from official pablications. My sincerB thanks ore also 
dne to Dr^ Ananda K. Cocmaroswamy for his cordial 
permisston to use Uluatrations ^nm his Art coUections 
and for much appreciated information, 1 tmet that 
my many Indian friends, Christian. Suddhist, Brihmon 
and S'alviie alike, with whom 1 have often diocaaoed 
qaestions of Indian philosophy, will ascribe anything in 
ibis work they consider not fnllj represfsnting their viewa 
os due to avidy^ and not to a desire to indge between 
the men to of conflicting inodes of Thought or Belief h 

n. W- FRSJEE. 

&eptmUr 1 » 1915 ^ 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

Iirou lor ibfi poot thirty esattuiea boa brooded otct 
the problem of the Umverse. She btu ceoedessly 
oUivon for some gatiafoctory oueirer to the qaeatioa oi 
ttw How anJ Wheace uid Wherefore of it alL Is the 
Bolatioo to bo sooght in Kontian and Gothic indi¬ 
vidualism, in which each man is s low unto himself'^ 
Or, on the other hand, con it be assatied **Bit a 
bioiogicol fact that th^morol law is os real and os- 
tomal to man as the elaivy vault. It has no i$ecare 
seat in an; singte mm or in an; eiagle natiun. It 
is the work of the blood and tears of tong genera¬ 
tions ol men. It is ncA in man, inborn a ianale, 
but is easlmiud in bis traditjons, in his customs, in 
his literatme and bis rdigion."* 11 ^is be true, as 
an Bscertaiiiod fact of adence, then is it an; wonder 
that India sbonld cling to the heritage of her own 
poet tiaditians, and seek to retain the birthiight won 
for her b; the mteUecliul labours and ascctio penances 
of past generations^ 

* ** PvnlnHffin f*** Wsr," F. Oholmcn UltebaJli ISIS, p. JO?. 
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Indian Thought 

ft * 

It hAfl been pointed out thati: oyateLm of b^liel 

or practice which is Dot mdi^eDDii&—eTen thoagb it 
id tho outcome ol a higher oiTilisatioD devclopiugfit^eif 
dsewberic—if trauapluuted to a foreign soil m dooiaed 
to failure ah initio. If it boeius to aucoeed far a time, 
its fiucoefis is always mom apparent than real^ and in 
a ¥B,st number of instimocs the reactions are atnpcn- 
doYLfl. The reason le that the old currents of l>&lie£ 
and prsedee^ which worn beroditaiy moe dementSt 
contimie to operate silently under the new stream of 
tendencies.'' ^ Indian thtmght has outwardly adapted 
itself to Westero modee of thoughti and this grafting of 
the new on the old has resulted in a modification^ some- 
diKiea in mere semblance of modification, of much of the 
old which was found to be incompatible with the funda¬ 
mental ideas of Western ciTUli^tioru As the pjeeaure of 
Western thought increasedj the fear arose that it might 
swamp and ovetoome the whole of the indigenous racial 
and climatic elements. The fear uourtshed unrest^ which 
hm found outwatd activity in etreugthenlng the defenoea 
of traditional customs and beJicfit and iQ a snVLm defiance 
of the belligerent forces of Western cmliiation. If the 
reaction is not etupeudoUB it lb at least proncninced» 
and when fomented has often led to political dia« 
aCC&ction and to deplorable and senselese outrage. The 
war that has convulsed Weatem dvilization brings to 
India a message of peace- No longer can aepiritig 
amhitiona seek to plunge India into a chaos of deao~ 

^ Knigh t^ Mind^ isea» ** Fhlhwplij La its HaUmial 
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Introiluction 


latiDn. osaucetl of mbereot in £li& 

British Empire^ wiU await the time when she will have 
fitteiheraelf to take a part in the destinies to which her 
patient loyalty and national thonght ahaU entitle ben 
Tha loyalty of India has a&tonndcd thoee who knew 
nothing of har deep^ingrained nobility and chivaJryt 
which pay a willing and grateful tribnte of reoog-^ 
lution to a nation inineod with the love of jnatice 
and fair play. For those in India who care not for 
the Ksbatriya, nr warrior element of hie, there is the 
certainty that tn the futore^ as in the past, their re¬ 
ligious betiefSj wbateTer form they may aasome^, will be 
recognized by tlie Britiah Empire in India to be aa much 
India's sacred heritages of the past as are to the West 
her own religioua bdiels and faiths, A.bove all, India 
knows that the sanctity of her houBohold life is as secore 
against intrnsmii an are the portals of the Bhriaea of 
her deities. 

In past days, “It was inevitable that, after the novelty 
of British rule, of the law and order and security for 
life and property which it had established, had gradually 
wcuTi away^ ttmee who had ttsvei expericneed the evils 
from winch it had freed India ehould begia to chafe under 
the rcs^aints which It imposed. ^\liat w diohsaitetimg 
and alanning are the lengths to which this n^lJon has 
hem carried. For among the younger geueratJon o! 
Hindus there has unquefitionably grown up a deep-seated 
and bitter hostility not only to British rtife and to British 
methods of adioinistrationj but to all the mduences of 
* 5 


Indian Thought 

4 * ' 

Westem civitUEAtton^ and the relinbLlitatioii ol Hindu 
customs and beliefs has pit>ceede{I pari pasiu with 
the growth of political diasffoction/’* So far as philo¬ 
sophic thought is concerned^ it is often, both in the 
East and in the West^ morelj in a state of transition 
from dogma to criticiani leading to teconsiroctioa. 
In India it has always been tmdoigomg a process 
of change and growth. The history of philosophic 
thought in India, and of the religious heJiefa based 
thereon^ is s stnlmig instance of the truism that ^Hho 
introdoction of a new typo of cLvUkation in the midst of 
aa old one has at Imms touched the latter in it-a deepest 
parifi. It haa ccca&ionally qnickeued the development of 
powers which have been Latent for centories*" * Although 
philosophic speculation in India lias advanced atang hor 
own national current cl Ihonght, under the imprcaa of 
dimadc and mcial iudnences^ she has never failed to 
absorb the bost of those ontalda intelJectnal tmtba and 
spiritual ideals with which she was brought mio contact^ 
so long they did not QcceB^tate an abandonment of 
ber own traditioniil modee of thought Indians, who in 
increamng numbers are students o! Indian and Western 
philosophies, might even hold that modem philosophic 
thought tends more towards the strengthening and vivify¬ 
ing that of India than towards its entire refutation and 
re|ectiom 

India in her search Foe a aotulion of the mystery of 

^ “ Unnat In Sk pp.^ 33-7- 

* Enl^i, Miftd, l8dA 
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the UniverBe foiuui a problem O^er which the early 
dreamers and aaceiie henmtB spent ceoBcless broDdings. 
It «'(ve one to which Kshatriya wamora brought 
the vigonr of independent thought irnttammelied 
by dogma or priestcraft. It was one which sent the 
yellow robes and begging dishes of Baddhiet monks 
abroad throngh India, and to the farther East^ as symbols 
that the problem coaid only be solved in ronimciation <rf 
life, which was oadleas sorrow of birth, life, and death. 
The qaest bmtight forth the revival songs of mystic and 
lyric poets of the early Middle AgeSj an echo of whoso 
aweet-iinked melodies reaches m to-day m the poems and 
prose of Sir Babiadranath Tagores ** Examples unique in 
our time, taro in any time, of this eynibotic myiticiHinr ^ 
wboio and balanced attitude to the infinite and mtimatci 
transcendent and immanent reality df God, aa they speak 
to ns ont of life itself, yet not ont of the thin and restle^ 
plan of existence which we caU by that augost naiue.'^'^ 

' * aukbiognplij cjf DevBi[> dr » T i* th Ini* p. xr* 
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CHAPTEB n 

THE \^DAS 

The Dawn of Thought 

The eediest ^Bbrts of thought, in IndiOj to solve the 
problem ol the Univene are found in the Tedic hymns 
of an invading Aryan race. These Indo-AryanB, aa they 
became, had left their ancestral homee—Bomewhere in 
Ada — where they had apokeu a language the common 
ROQice of the Yedto Sanskrit and of tbo modem Aryan 
languages of Europe. Ddvcn, throngh soma catadysm 
of nature, or through preasiuia from, invading fotcea, the 
Aryans journeyed with their flocks towards : the farther 
East On their long marches amid new tands they 
bad but little time for thought. They bad to fight their 
way through opposing foes and gain new pasture lands for 
their flocks. Some 2000 or 1500 years B.o. they reached the 
upper reaches of the Indue and there took up their abodc^ 
Amid the plenty and rest in these fertile river valleys 
they sang songa of praise to their deities. These hymns 
wore known os Brahmans, and thdr composers became, 
in, later times, known aa BrShinaos. In the sun-^lit 
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The Vedas 


piaine ot India^ tbe tomd hsat &iid enddeit stonnSp the 
starry depLha of hearWp arou&ed winder, and the 
byn^s teiliiip thdr glories grew In ninnber. The first 
bauds of Aryiin settlers were not left Jong in their new 
homee^ New lind le^ ciyllized bands of mvadlng Aryans 
swept down through the uorih-weei paasee and took 
pGssessian of the land^ along the Indos- The early 
Aryans were forced farther East, and 6nal!y rested in th© 
rich river valleyii between the Ganges and JtnmiA, These 
now homes were fanown as the Midland. Here, about 
1000 or 800 SLO^i some UOOO hymm were eoUeeted and 
compiled into the Big Yeda, ever since known as the 
Hymn Wisdom of India* The BrMimatiB beoamo the 
hereditary caBtodians of these hymns, and in their 
memories alone retained the words of the hymns 
and the cocreet intonatioQ of their chants. These 
hymns have been described as preseating “lo ne an 
esriier stage in the evointicn of beUrfs bas^ on the 
personification and worship of natumi phenoiDeDa than 
any other literary monument of the world* To this oldoel 
phase can be tiac^d by iminterruptcd developmeni the 
germs of the religions ballels of the great majority of 
modem Indians." * 

In the Yedio hymns the goda were simple peraoni- 
fications of the forces of natnre. There were gods 
who moved in the heavens and roJed the couria of 
the ann and myriad stars, gods who rode on the 
storms and lived in the friendly fire and mavod 

■ V-iidk M-ytholiigj,** p- 2 ,. 
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Indian Thought 

in Waters, gods of disease and wrath. All 

nBtnra wfts ewflyed by the deities who were fashioned 
m the mUids of the people aa men. Their attdbtites 
glorified and magnified until each god in turn 
fidome to rise* in the imaginatian of the poet who sings 
his praise, to equal rank with oU the other deities. 

These gods, olthongh they possessed h uman attributes, 
were deemed to be immortoh Sacrifices of bonifc fiefih 
and intoxicating Soma juice, pleasing to nian» were 
offered to them to induce them to gntnt the wishes of 
their worahippera. Invocations to the godja to aid the ^ 

Aryans in warfare and to vanquish their enomlos fill 
the hymns o£ the llig Veda. 

In the earliest thought of India it was from these 
deitieSf or personiEiod agencioSi that the Cosmos was 
created and held on its coiirso. To the minds of the 
early AryEms the wonder-working farces of natisre which 
they saw around them, the long dawn, the evening 
sunset over the for-ojff hills, the euddim storms and hail 
which devastat43d their cattle folds, the unknown terrors 
of the night, with its ghostly fcorSp were all manifestOr 
tions of deities beyond which the mind songht for no 
unifying oaiise. The fire which was a Mend to the 
Aryans and cleared the dense. £oresyt» driving away 
the Itirkmg fover^ was in il^setf a personal deity, Agnl* 

In the W efit^ in lator times, the more pmctlca] Greek 
Hylioists held that it was real elenjonts^ such as fire and 
water, from which crearion arose. Thus Thales taught 
that ail that existed sprung originally from water, 
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The Vedas 

ABasimander bold all tbiiigs Krone fMm*priinrtiTe 
ixiattori whiok i^darwoi:i& a proco^ ol difierantiatioD by 
heat arid c^ld. ATiasimonea thought that air erigsndered 
eyeiyiWgt while Eecaclitue wae contetit to yiew fife 
AS tho ayixtbol of the ceafioleas fiiii of impermaneuce 
brooding over all tlunga. Xfi one Vedio vetM the IndiAii 
conceptioin of a coRmaa aaema to be almost the same as 
that of the Greek Mylicints^ lor thta verse aaya that ha 
the opmicm of some people ^ater was the primal soorce 
of aU ibing^, but that in the opinion of others hre was 
the primal elemfint The ihoogbt of the time, however, 
soon drifta h^k to the idea of a coemoB eDergized by 
pexsonined Agencies, It is said, m one verse^ that in the 
begixmiDg the waters pervaded the nmverac and goner*' 
ated fire from which the epirit of the gods arose. 

The universe lay spread out before man , djvurflified 
in name and form. How did it assume name and fomji 
and out of what was it createdl* Uan toshions a hociae, 
and therein he abides to see a famltj grow up round him. 
Pfirhapa the world was fashioned an a man fafihions a 
hotifiCj or peihjLp^ it was created by a union ol eomo Tua\i^ 
and female Agcncia. Sunh were the two hindamentaJ 
ideas which presented thenifieives to early Vedie thonght. 
How* did diversity first arise* and cot of what? Before 
diversity arose, there muBt have been a time, the Vodic 
pocM imagined* "TMien them was adther eaistent nor 
nooHsdatent* no air* no eky above. What then held it 
aU 7 Who ruled U oil ? Hid deep watem brood every- 

* 13 &* 
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• • # 
where? Then there ootjH have been neither death nor 

tionnleath^ There was no division of night or day. 

Then aU that was One breathed of itself; i>e}*and thii 

there was nothing. Darknese was wrapped in darkness- 

In that void of waters perhaps creation arose by warmth 

(tspas—fervent austerity or pieditaticxn). Perhaps Dedre 

first arose. If wise men ipqnire of ibemsotves they 

will know the birth of Being from DOD-BeingH" 

The problem found no eatisfaetory solution, for the 

poai continues: ** Who knows and who can toll how 

all arose or whence it came ? The gods themsetvea know 

not, for they were bom later* He in the highest heaven 

knows the source tvhence came all things. He knows 

tl there was creation or non-craationi or perchance He 

knows not/" 

Ttvo verses * ask:— 

" That which is c^lier than this earth and heaven^ before 
the Asuroa and gods had boing, — 

What waa the germ primeval which the waters 
received where all the gods wetn seen together ? 
The waters, they received that germ, primeval, wherein 
the gods were gathered all together. 

It rested upon the Unbom's navel, that One whersin 
abide aU things existing/' 

Here ie the tradition that on the waters rested the 
Unborn^ the Noriya^, of a later periodp to whose lesting- 
place ail men go, and that from the navel of N^ya^ia 
» Griffilii.-to. B^hathi, IBSl, lUg yUnT t 83. 6 kqJ 0. 
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The Vedas 

arose IBiahmi, tfae pn'mEi! Creator. The TOgae qiecola- 
tlons of the Big V^a ooncem themselves with the nature 
and odgine of goda and thmr powers In one 

Ter^p amid the praisea of tlm godii^ tho qne^on ia 
Who ar*i these gods and ^henno eamo they?*' 
In KDDther hymn tho dtigor panses to inquired “‘Who 
created tbeao gods and haw were ihuy created?" Thc» 
qaestion was evidently one which bad been raised by 
many inquirerap for in tiue name hymn the chidlengo U 
sent forth t Does know who created tho gioda 

or how they were created?*' As in Greece, in later 
timea, qaesiionitigs arose m to how change iiret oocnrred 
in the primal condition of all things, and if there was 
any pdmal which produced thiu ehaiigc* The 

questiau is askedp ^'Who has created the faeavena and 
tho earth?*' and again, ““Were the beavana created 
before the Mrtht bow were they created, and what was 
the power of ihe god wherewith he created?" 

The answer is that the goda foshlonod forth ihe 
heavens and the earth jnert m a man builds his own 
primitiTe w'oodan houae. Therefore the questiaq oiioea^ 

Where was the tree and whence coma tho wood 
wherewith the world was fashioned snd set 6rm for ever? 
Was it Indra, the mighty god of war. who fighting 
gainst chaos spread out the ^rth and propped np the 
heavens? Had be alone btonght forth the aim and set 
a limit to the heavens and to the earth ? On what was 
Indra snpported, and whore did he take his stand, when 
ho created all things?" 
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■hiis search iifter a pnixtal and Creatof wae a 

search which one hymn aays would noTer bo solved, for 
" No One knows how amid tbs chaoo of Toid jii!td form- 
lesanoss irm^an w(ie ewnsed from w^bJefa ens-ued CxeatioiL^* 
The godSf the hymn conticnea, were created sohseqaent 
to this changer and ovim they know not how it tsras 
produced.^ Another Torso asha what conception can 
the mind have of a primal condition when there was 
“ no aic, no sky^ no dlTvsion of day or night, no death;, no 
immortahty. What then envedoped the world ? Where 
did it roat in the abyss of space ?" The answer Is 
th^ then there oonld only haTO been that which was 
neither Existenl nor non-Existent^ 

Thie answer implies that a Beginning is iindefinablo 
and beyond the power of man to desedbo Exbtent* 
It also holds that the Btiginning not a Void^ for 
it was not non-Existent. 

The regular riaing of the smi and its eetting firai gave 
birth to the idea that there was some principle of causa¬ 
tion, flonie law, uoorse, or DOrm ctemaily unchanging, 
mnning through all nature and through the couiae of 
nature. 

This unchanging Korm or Hole vraa conceived as 
picaiding over the course of the sacrificep It is aaid 
to regulate the return of day and nighty to regulate the 
seasons* to be a divuifi truth underlying all things. A 
conception which was to dominate mnch of the after¬ 
thought of India is reached when it is said that the 
act through the occult power of ^fayi, a principle which 
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« * * 
ia good ia the case cE doiEtes and eirit in ths case of 
demoDB. 

Ano^er conoeptioD which rises to importBiioe in the 
after letigious thought of India can be traced bock to 
the Hig Vida, whore Faith, or Conddence, ta personified 
and invoked by the mystery of prayer. Faith is aoked 
to icspbe faith. It ia itiTokod at the rising of the son, at 
noon, and at the fiotting of the Eun. It is represented 
oa a <»ase atrfl^ont to kindle the aacred fire, and through 
foith the oblation to the deities is ofiered. 

Not only did the ancient Vedic metaphyaiciami cn-> 
deavooi to grasp the meaning of a Beginning and of a 
primo! cause, bat towards the end of the early Yedio 
period, ta the later hymns, they sought s principle of 
Cuity underlyi&g all the gods. The deities are gronped 
together as those belonging to the heavens and those 
belonging to the earth. Three deities ore said to dwell 
in the solar regions, and seven in the heavenly spheres. 
Again, the gods are divided into cissaa, dwelling in the 
heavens, on earth, and in the vntermediaie re^ons, eleven 
gods in each, thiity-three in alL Finally^ the conception 
of Unity is reached when one b^mn says that *’ Wise 
men give many a name to that which ia only One ; 
althongh it ra only One they call it the god of fire, or 
of the atmosphere, or of death." Many veiacs even 
gather all the gods together onder one name of the 
Golden Germ, the Maker of all things, the Creator. 

The gods of the Vedic period ore only figuratively 
anthrcpoiuorphlc ; they have human attributes, but 
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* * ^ I 

only as lUoatratiTe of tbeir powers. The aitae of 
Tifihnit are the rays of the eun, the toagite of Agni 
breathes oat fire. ’“The fmgeie of Trita are ^erreii 
to only in order to illastrate hla aharacter as a 
preparer of 8oma, and the beljy of India only to 
emphasize Iub powers of drinking Bonoa. . * . It ta 
easy to nnderstand that in the case of deities whose 
outward shape was so vaguely conceived, and whose 
Connection with natural phenomena W‘aa, in many 
instances, still clear, no mention of either iton^n qt 
temples is found la the ffig Veda.” * 

Each poet os he sang the praiaea of each god 
exalted tbo god be sacrificed to as highest above oil 
others. This belief in individual gods alternately 
regarded as the highest, has been termed Henotheisni. 
It has, however, been pointed out that this Heno- 
theism, or the regarding of each god addressed os 
divinely supreme, is "An appaarunce rather than a 
reality produced by the indeflmteneas due to un- 
devdoped onthropomorphistn* by the Jack of any 
Vedic god occupying the position of a Zeus os the 
constant head of the pantheon, by the natural tendency 
of the priest or dnger in extolling a particular god to 
exaggerate his greatneBS and to ignore other gods, and 
by the growing beUef tn the unity of the gods, each of 
whom might be regarded oa a type of the divine, 
Henotheifitn might, however, be justified as a term to 
express the tendency of the Itig towarda a kind 

■ *' Viidto Ifytlwtogy.*' MmefijneU. p. 17. 
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■ » m 

of moDothGism/* > In one rem* Uig Sob h called 
"The life (Atman) of all that moveth and niOTeth not," 
and ii' another Terse) it ia said of the Bun: 

"They call him Indra, Mitra, Varana, Agni, and he 
is the strong winged Gamtman. 

To what te one (Sham eantam} wise men give many 
names; they oall It Agni, Yanm, Mfitariavam" 

From a ysgac searebing towards mosotheiam, out 
of ‘the fwlytheism of the Vedio ^riod, the mind a gain 
toms to a pantheistic ooneeption of the tmire^, 
when-* it is said oi the goddess Adit^^— 

"Aditi is tho faeaTen, Aditi is mid air, Aditi is 
mother, father and son. 

Aditi is all tho gods, aO classes of men, te all that 
has been bom and ahal} he bom." 

The idea that the nniToiae is generated by heat and 
light and moisture leads to the idea that the heavens 
and earth are capable of prodneing all things. The 
heavens and earth produced the gods, and then the 
gods created all things. This difficulty tronblcd not 
tho imaginatire mind of the early Vedio poet, who sees 
no difficulty in children begetting their own parents 
itt the mystic dream of creation, for) **lndra b^t 
his father and Ms mother from his own body,” 'rh<> 

■ Op. oft. p. IT, *1 UA 1. 

* L 16A. M. • L 80. 10. 

1 X. S4- 8, Gee '' Cetioalog^ ol the Big Tide," W&ltii, p, 83, 
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fiiBt-boni af Heaven anS Earth vras the Sun, the^ 

Hlrtuiyagiirbha, ce Golden Germ, the Pinja^ti, the 

Jjord of all thln^ bom. 

T " • 

In One verse ^ Prajipati, the Xiord of Creation, ia 

addressed as Snp^rome Deity and oa eontataing in 

hinxself oil things:— 

“When the august waters went, tecmving the germ 
of all and prodnoing Fire; thence arose the living 
spirit of the gods. What God ghall ^jpe faootmr 
with sacrifice? 

Vnio surveyed wth power the mighty waiens, when 
they received prodnctive energy and begat Eacrifice; 
who alone is god over the gods? 

Piajapati, no other than thou art become ford over 
all these productions; grant ns our desire when we 
call upon thee : may we be possessors of wealth." ^ 

When early Tedic thought turned its attention 
from the purely oosmoli^oa] view of the universe, 
the idea arose that juat as the br^th of man is that 
vital principle through which be lives and has his 
being, bo likewise it was Breath which went forth 
in the Beginaing to create all things. The Breath or 
Atman was in lat«e times to become the Self or Son! 
or Atmaa of all things created and of m gn , The 
inunanencB of the universe in God is foroahadowed in 

■ X. Ml. T-IO. 

• "CAmald^ of tbe nig VM*.” W^Oii, pf. ai_2. 
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the TBtM' which decl&ceB thai " the 1 intan or BfE^th, 
of oU that tooTes or meyes not, ia the Sun that 
creat^ all things sod filled the air, the earth, and the 
heayena*’ 

The first aod oarliest place where the or 

Bool ts held to he the psychic principle of all thmga 
U in the Atharra V^a:^ “Free from desire, wise, 
immoitaJ, aelf-exutsnt, satisfied with sap. not defident 
in any respect—knowing that n’iso, yoiing Sonl, one is 
not afraid of death.*' 

The Brahman, the power of prayer, becomes in the 
Atliarva Veda the cosmoloigical principle of the nni- 
yerBe, half personified as its soul: ''■Whoever know 
the Brahman in man, they know the moat pTultf H t Ono; 
whoever knows the most exalted One, and whoevei 
knowa Prfijapati, they know also the univerae." 

It waa these two ideas, of Brahman aa a coamo' 
logical principle inuniuient in the univetse, and of an 
Atman or Sod as psychic priadple underlying all 
things, on which were based the whole after panthe¬ 
istic oonoeptiona of a Snpreme Sooi as Soul of the 
tuuverse and as the sonl within man. 

The Rig Veda gives no trace of an early Aiyoa 
belief in Tnuumigrations of the soul after 
The Kml (aan or manaa), after death, retaine ite mdi- 
vidnality, and passing by the ancient path l oa rkc d out 
by the fathers, ascends in glorified form of the old 
body, to the Heaven of Tama to rejoice with the 
^ i U£. * Wniaey mud Lwumil, ^ Alhuv* a 4i. 
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forefalbers. Of Death, Taina, it ta saiil that “his 
two envoys, two doga, four-eyEa, dark-hned, insatiate, 
with diEiended nostdle, roani among the people. , May 
thsy restore to na a fair existenoo hero and to^Jay, 
that we may see the sunlight," * 

The evidences for belief in a hell, in the Big Veda, 
am VHgne. There is mention of on endless abyss and 
of an underground darkness tot the eviL The later 
period of the Br&hiaanas gives the doctrine that 
good and bad after death undergo rclnrthB, in the 
next world, allotted according to their good or evil 
deeds iu this wodd. 

The Vedic period collected the ancient hymns of the 
Indo-Aiyans into the verses of the Big V^a, and 
those of the Sama Veda, need os chants daring Uie 
sacrifice, and those of the Vainr V&Ja aa the ritual 
tor sacrifice. The foorth or Atharva Veda contained 
many verses of the older Big Veda, mingled with 
ancient spelis and charms and incantations of witchcraft. 

In these Vedas the Vedio sacrifice was the only mode 
of winning tlm favour of the gods, and the priests weto 
the only mediators betweerj the people and their 
deities. Those who give liberally to ths priests am 
praised. Those who abstain from the sacrifice am 
ctuBcd:— 

“Make their wealth flee who yield ns not wealth, tor 
through our hymns they enjoy tbeit riches, 
i Ortfflib, Bensrea, IBOL toJ* It, p, 
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Par from the mn keep those who hate deTOiion, for 
they are godless and prosper in thair work/^ * 

Thi warrior who served the goda and rew arded the 
priests la said to take the food of those who worship 
not and his jomt-fomily are bbssed:— 

“Bjb with hifl foLL\ bia hoxiBSi tia hia sonSi 

gains booty for hiniBelf and, with the hcroea, 
wealth. 

Who with oblation and a trne helieTing heart servos 
Brihinanaapati, the father of tho gods.'''^ 

Jt is also to the Vedic hymns that the two chief gods 
of modem Hindnunn^ Vishnn and S^iva^ tmoo their origin^ 

The Vedio Yish^a, the god of pmservaiioii of the 
worid, is a Solnr deity. As a Solar deity he was aJwayn 
associated with the three strides whiefa he takes; two 
strides in paaaiDg over the earthy when he k eesn by 
man^ the third stride in his abode in heaYem His thnoo 
strides denote the idea of the ami passing in bia comso 
through the three divisions of the univet^* or else the 
risihg, enbuination^ and setting of the enn. 

One hymn sets forth the praises of Viahnu, the 
Sapreme God of Ffinda Vaishnavism :— 

I will declare the mighty deeds of YishiiEn, of ham 
who mtiasoied out the earthly regions^ 

Who propped the highest place of hcavnn, thrice 
setting down hiH footstep^ widely striding. 

- r. 43.?. 
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2 For this^ hia mighty dc^di ii Tiahiiti ]anil^« lite 

wild beaflti di^d^ prowlingi iBountsia 
coaming; i 

He within whose three wide-extended paces all 
living creatnree have their habitation. 

3 Let the hymn lift itaelX ae etrengib. to Viah^n, the 

Bull far-striding, dwelling on the inountaina. 
Him who alone with triple etep hath measured 
thie common dweliing-placep long, far extended. 

4 Him whose three pUoea that ere filled with 

sweetncfis, impeiiahable, joy aa ii may list 
them. 

Who verily alone upholds the threefold * the earthy 
the heaveup and all living creeturea. 

5 May I attain to that his wall loved mansion where 

men devoted to the gods are happy. 

Feet joined to tt^tp the teat supreme of ITkhpu 
the mighty-etdder, is the well of nectar. 

6 Fain would we go unto your dwclling-plaoes where 

there are many-horned and nimble oxent 
For mightily^ thcre^ ahinetb down apon ne the 
widely striding BuU^a Eublknest manaimip*^^ 

8lva, the third god ol the Hindn tjiuty—Brahma, 
the Creator; Vishnu^ the Preserver; and S'ivai the 
- Eig etimtb. Benam, ISSOp voL L 
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# * 
Destznyer of the UniTerae—appears in the Vedic hymns 

as RudiB. 

Bnj^, in the early faymnw, is simitar to S’lTa of 
modem India, as havmg had three mothera {tiyamhaka), 
or as bom from the three-fold universe. In the VEdas, 
Bndra, like S'iva, abinea like gold; he has braidfld hair 
and wears a wgndroas necklace; he is of red colonr 
and has a bias neck, findra bears a thunderbolt, yet 
ifi auspiciouB (S’ivah He is said ‘‘to come from hcaTcn. 
self'bright, anspiciotis, strong to gnarf."* He is derce, 
and is associated with illness and fever. He is a alayet 
of cattle and a lord of robbers. Badca as S'iva was 
therefore. eridenUy, a deity of non-Aryan folk, and was 
admitted into BiahinaiiisiD only as a cO'mpromise with 
the beliefs and worship of powerful abodginal foes. 

The Br flhm ari, Of prayer, was in the Vedic pedod the 
hymn or invocation to the goda. the magic spell uttered 
by the priest at tha sacrifice. Biabman was originally a 
neater word derived from a verbal root meaning to grow, 
to spread. In ccfinBa of t itne it came to si^iify the 
power of prayer, which spread everywhere, and cventnally 
it became the finbstratnm on which was based the entira 
universe. Every letter uid syllable and word ol the 
Brahman, or invocation, posaesaed a anpemattiial potency 
that placed the Brahman, or pmsiding priest at the 
iw c ri fice i in oommonion with the deity to whom the 
eacrifioe was oScrod. 

This conception of the Brahman, of prayer, ''as a kind 

> BisT%dJh.x.»19. 
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of magical invocation, possecsiog magical power, is ans 
of tho moat ancient a-n/j hJghlj alabomte^ in Vedie 
iHentnro/' * t 

In the later Upaniahad period the Brahman, or 
prafor, :a identified with Speech. Zt is said to be 
of the vary tiatara of Speech; “Sp^h U the higbast 
Brahman."^ In the Big 7eda, Speech, or the voioa 
of the h^nnn, becomes personified as a [cmale deity, 
Yac, Voice, which is the voice in the wind and 
in the storm, the voice that mag from the heavens 
throughout the primeval nniverse. Thia Voice, or 
goddess of Speech, is held^ not only to sonnd thxoagh*' 
oat the imiverBe but to have created alE things. Later, 
in the Br&hmanas, this goddess of Speech became the 
wife of the Creator, i n nniaon with whom and by 
whom the Creator acoomplishes His creation, yea, Vfie, 
Voicfl, is even finally the most spiritual begetter, and 
now and then she is pl»:ed absolutely at the begnmmg 
of all thinga"4 

In tho Mahabharatas it is aafd that tbe Eternal 
Word, without beginning or end, was created from 
before all time by the Self-Existent. 

The conception of this sacred and revealed sonnd of 
the Vedio prayer became in time inextricably inter- 

‘ Oedsi, “SladJet in ifas Beligiatu of Ibo Ewt,** p. 2&T, 

* irth. Up. w. t 1 

t VMil X. 125 . 

* Owbk eaYtdi Um, “FUlowplar of AsdoDi lodJe," {k 59. 

* m. na. 
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woven with the coneeptioD of the deitj le ft perBoiii> 
fication of the Bialmian, or prayer, and of all know¬ 
ledge, t Not only in the Btahmaiii or prayer, do all 
the gods rest, but the prayer is pecsooided as the 
Xiord of Prayer, the Lord of Beiugs, tho Ajl-Maker, 
the Golden Germ, even as Brahmij the personal 
Creator of the imiveise. As the Brahman, or prayer, 
became the personification of all creative power and ol 
ail knowledge, so likewise the BrShtnane, composers 
or invokers of the Brahman, came to be considered 
aa very peisonificatioofi of all revealed tore and of 
all divine powers. Thence the belief arose that the 
" visible manifestation of the world to come, in the 
midst of the present world, b the caste of 
the Brahmans, who have knowledge and power, who 
can open and shut to man the approach to the gods, 
nnd make tnends or enemies for him above/'' 

The Brihmans clnimed cot only a divine power, hut 
held that divinity could only manifest itself here on 
Hftrth in their own class or caste. In the Atharva 
Veda the BnLhmans are hailed as " kmsmen of the 
gods/* In the same Vida (Book Sli) curses are 
fulminated against anyone who reviles the Brahmans 
or even touches their wealth and property. The gods 
ore invoked: "To cut up and cast out and bum 
t boy* who revile the Brahmans i to smite them so that 
they may go down from Death s abode to evtl places. 
Smite oS their eihonlder-blades, strip od their akin, 
■ Oldenbeirg, *" BMAUia," |>, IS. 
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cot tbeir flesb in pieces, wrencli their sinews, btim 
them up* With a buiitod'point^# mzot-edged 
thunderbolt sluy them.'” In the Rig the divine 

origin of the Brahmanic caeto ia traced back to an 
ancient period when the oonunon custom ol early 
human saenhee was in vogue. Here the gods are 
reprefiented a* sacnficihg a giant# a being collfid 
Pumsha, the source of alt creationn The aceonnt^ 
itself ia not old# but traces back io an early period 
the dependence of all creation on the saoTifice. The 
account decisrefl that:— 

** The man (poresha) had a Ihotisand heads# a thotj^^and 
eyes^ and a thousand feet; he covered the earth 
in all direct ions# and extended Ion hnger-breadthB 
beyond. . . . 

Aa a victim on the saciificial grass they anoiiiied the 
TUfin whn WEB bom in the begiimiiig# him the 
gods sacrificed. « « p 

When they disposed the man, into bow many parta 
did they fonn him? What are his moath, hia 
armSj his thighs, and bia feet called? 

His mouth was the Brahman# his arms were made 
the H^janya (or wamora)^ bis thighs were the 
Vsisyas (tiadeza and cultivators)# and tho Sudra 
(the servile elaas) was bom from his Ceet^”^ 

The Br&hmaus# with divine power and magic spells# 
could alone g&ia fa; those who rewarded them with 
» Bit T€d4p V. m 
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gnuD, cattle, or gold, prosperity here oa earth and in a 
life hereafter ample rewards. For those who peifonncd 
not tl» costly Brohmanic sacrifices, theta was soon 
to be established a beli^ that they wore doomsd to 
endless ttansmigrations of their souls into fntore lower 
and poUoted of existences here on earth. 

The rirn** came, almoat two thotuond jaars l^;o, 
when the LeW'Seok of Monu bold that: *' Whatever 
exists in the universe, is all in efG^t, though not in 
form, the wealth of the Bifihmana, siitoe the B rShman 
is entitled to it by his ptimogenitare and eminence 
of birth." 

The result to-day is that "the Brihman, homhle 
os his worldly etatns may be, retains an nndisputed 
pre-eminence, which he never lorgeia or allows to he 
forgotten "i and ftutber that ''neither the triumph 
of Boddhiam, which lasted tor nearly five hundred years, 
nor saccessive waves of Mahommedai] conqUiset availed 
to destioy the power of Brahmanism, nor has it been 
hEobeQ by British supremacy." ‘ 

No priestly aasnmptimi of hereditary diviniiy could 
have won for Brahmanic culture the victory which it 
won in India over pnmitive nnitniftm and uncultured 
thought. It may be a matter for doubt if any Aryan 
in India to^y can claim pure Aryan descent. A 
cultured Aryan language and literature has, however, 
Aryanixed ail North India. In South India early Jain, 
Buddhist, and Bralinittmc inftufinces grafted on to the 
* *■ ImiLuD Unreat^^Sir VhCJilioli p* 
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eailj udigenona literatara alt that makes it worthy 
of taking & pkco in the record of the best that man 
thought It has been said of the Aryans uyIndia 
that "perhaps no nee has shown a greater aptjtndo 
for civilization. , > . After its seUbmeot in India it 
advanced notmally along the path of civilization. Its 
customs grew Into laws and were consolidated in codes. 
It imagined the division of labour. It created t?OBtry 
and philoaophy and the beginnings of science. Out 
of its bosom sprang a mighty religious reform called 
Buddhism, which remains to this day one of the 
leading religious systems of the world. Bo far, then, 
it resembled those gifted races which created our 
own fdviiization."' 

The social and reiigienrs life of Sinda India traces 
itself back to Aryan cultnze and Vedio tiuiea. S'iva 
is still the Budra of the Tedas, and Vishnu is the Sun- 
god who strode aensa the heavens and fiemament and 
earth in three strides, la eoeial life the joint-family 
still survives, knit together as the ^'pe of a nnioD 
wherein all of kith and kin will be tmited in an indis¬ 
soluble nnion hereaiter. Many in India to-day dread 
the idea that the social and religioaa life of the people 
ia drifting away from the ancient traditions and beliefs 
of the past. The spiritual view of life remained Indians 
ebect-Bnuher, in former days, when she lay open to 
the storm of alien encroaching faiths and beliefs. Her 
idealism makes her view the leal, relatively, as of minor 
' “ HipauilQa of Cngiond,” BoflJs;', p. 
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nnportaticeif fitill holde sacred her Vcdics tevela- 

tian. apd ideaIi?B& tier epic tetditions and Lhei etoriee 
teilin^ihc deeds of her bfgoue heroes and Reil-eacFidc- 
ing woman. The people of India still wqrahip in their 
temples the memot; of the eaiiy sainia and aag^ 
who travaUed long in piety and asceticisiD to aittine 
txheir lives and thongbta to the spiritual that abides 
in the heavana atid lives in the moral nature of niaix- 
To the spiritual idealism of India Western dTilization 
bnnga its own beritagei and with it **a larger atoek 
of demonstrated truth, and therefore infinitely more 
of practical power/* 

Tndift still holds that knowledge of the spiritual has 
been revealed to her as mueb as it baa been io the 
West, and as to domonstratod truth, the West too 
often loaaa sight of the fact that '* thft poetic or 
mystic philosopbcr is by no mesne disposed to regard 
demonstrated tmth with reverenoe^ he is rather apt 
to call it shallow* and to sneer at ite practical triumphs, 
while he revels for bis port in reverie and the Inxvry 
of anbounded BpecaUti^/' ^ 

* Beokj* op, ciL p* 388. 
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THE BRAHMANAS 

Thb Pbisst avs Sacbivicb 

Tltn ^diog etiongliQtd of Aiysa dTiliaatfop ‘vna in 
the Midland, in the bch plains between the Ganges 
and Jvnma, attending as far east Pnygga or 
AlUKatiftil. It was hfixe that Brabrnaniftm first aaseited 
spiritual dominion all overlndia* Whoo the bjmiu of 
the Big Veda 'were compiled in the Midland tbs Brahmans, 
as descendants of the earlier composera of these hymns, 
claimed for tbemselTes a right to be their hmeditazy 
onatodians. These hymns, with their sacred chants and 
long-sonnding words of the Vedio-Sonakiit, became, in 
popnlar imagination, capable of swaying the goda for 
good nr evil, The BrShmon families, who alone retained 
the tradition of the correct chant and inner meaning 
of the Vedie hymn, rose to onpreme tnfloenee and 
importance. The sacrifice to the god was Talaeloss 
were a single syllable or word of the acoampsnying 
Vedic hymn bliiely intoned. For ccntmiea the Vodic 
sacrifices to the gods, the Yedic hymn, and the mtona* 
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tion of the preeidicg Br&hnuui domhiated India. The 
wel&re of kings and peopio depended on the effienoj of 
the V^dic sacridee and on the power of the BiAhmon 
over the ways of ttu gods. The whole saeddeia] euJt 
and its dtnal were eJabcttately set faith id pmxie Booka of 
Bitnal, or BrahnianiMi, from abont 800 to 500 B.C. These 
BrihnianAs haTe been de^dbed » “the intellochial 
activity of a sacerdotal caate which, bjtumiitg to account 
the tdigiona instinctB of a gifted and nacnrally devout 
race, had Encceeded m tianeforming a pnmitive waiah 3 |t 
of the powers of nature into a bigbly artidcioj system of 
sacrificial ceremonies, and was ever intent on deepening 
and extending ita hold on the minds of the people by 
annoondiog its own vocation with a halo of sanctity 
divine inspiration." * The Biahman, as pdest presiding 
over the long drawn-out ritual of the sacrifice to the 
deities, Locamo, in the minds of the people, the very 
personification of divinity and of the eOlcacy of the 
Vedic hymn. The eady Book of Ritual known as the 
*♦ Bt&hmans of 100 Paths *’ says: '* Verily there ace two 
kitida of gods; fbr, indeed, the gods are the gods; and 
the Brahmans who have studied and t^uy^h sacred Ion* 
are the human gods. The sacrifice of these le divided 
into two {duds; oblations constitute the sacrifice to the 
gods; and gifts to the priests that to the human gode, 
the Brahmans who have studied and teach sacrod lore."* 
Not only the BiaJuusn priest, but the Vedtn hymn, 
or Bcahioon, became divine, as the creative source and 
* ILBJt, Tol. vU> p, h. 
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priDiB) cause of all things. The *■ Brahmana of 100 
rathe" declares that; "Verily, in the Beginning, this 
UniTOiae was the Brahioan,” * Again it says: '‘In the 
Beginning, indeed, the gods were mortal, and cnly when 
they became possessed ol the Brahman were they 
immortal."* More dnfidite b Iho statement of the sanie 
Brobmana that in the Beginning: *' The Creator through 
austerity created first the prayer, the Brahman or Vfida, 
therefore the TPrahmnn is the foundation ol erciythiiig 
here." 3 The fifth and last books of thb Brahmans 
that the Brahmwi, or Vedio prayer, first created 
all the gods and then descended to earth and deUTerad 
all into the bands of Death. 

The early cosmological query of Eig-V5da period, 
asking where was the tree and where was the wood ont 
of which the world was created in the Begimung, is 
answered, in the Taittieija Bra hirmn a, by saying that 
the Brahman, or Vedic prayer, was the tree and that 
7 t.int.wnm Tpoa the wood out of which was created heaven 
and earth. 

This early philosophic doctrine of the Brahman, or 
potency of the prayer, pervading the UmvErse aa a 
cosmic principle b occcmpajciied, in later time, by a 
doctrine of on Atman, Self, or Soul, pervading all things 
as a psychic principto, Thb Atman meant nothing more 
in early Vedic timea wind, breath, or life-hreath, 
Atman, by itself, has a reflesive signification moaning 
gpjf_ In tho "Brihmana of 100 Paths" the Atman 

** 1 , 2 . 8 .*. 
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is said fco be Ihe Soil ot the UmveiEe. It is said U> resida 
io the heart of man. and goca oat os the spirit of msJi on 
death* Thfirefore. on death, it is said that the " part of 
the «tBl air whi<di is immortal atraams oat bj upward 
breathinga." ‘ The ajmeBrihmana teaches that; ” The 
divine inspirers are the vital aira, for th^ tnspice all 
thoughts."* The vital aiis am also said to bo "the 
high^t thing of aJi this tJmveiBa‘’;a they no *'tho 
gods of the godsr* "they are neither tu the sky, 
nor on earth, whatever breathes therein they ore,'* * 
for '* In the Beginning Prajapati was both mortal and 
immortal, his vital ai« were alone immortal, h» body 
mortal." ® Therefore it is said: “ Hail to the vital airs; 
tbo over-lord of the vital idrais the Soul (mind). ^ 

With the gradual development of these two ideas of 
a Brahman, or creative power, pervading the Bnivetse, 
and that of an Atnmu, or Soul, pervading all things as 
Self, there is affioemted the idea of the Transmigrahon 
of the Atman or Bool of toon sfter death, LJIe after 
in early Vedio times, meant that the good went to 
the happy abode of the gods and that the had passed into 
outer darkness. In Oje Bi&hmana period there is the 
added doctrine that man is liable to ratiibiitioa for his 
good or evil deeds. It is. however, only in the other 
world that he is doomed to repeated births and rebirths 
as erpiatioufi for actions done in this world. The full 
doctiini! of Tranamigration. which influenced the whole 

* B'nt. Ik. tL V, t. 11. * 1.» vlit 7. -L 

^ 11. ^ M4. * k. X 1. IS. * «. 1.4.1, * *fT. St X S. 
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life and tboaght n| India down to tha pj^sent day, is that 
tatcibatioa, for aettoos, for good or evil deeds, ib not 
reetneted to repeated rebirthe of tha Son] in ther other 
world, bnt tbai the Soul moEt coma ag^n on earth 
to work out the reward or penalty which good, or eril 
deeds necessitato. 

This Indian doctrine of Transmigrations of the Son! 
os the reeall of action or Karma differs mnch from the 
animistic beliefs of primitive folk. Animism implies 
the transfer of man's life or spirit into other objects 
and involves no doctrine of retribution. Primitive folk 
propitiate animals (sucb as Eonkca) whioh arc inimioal 
to them and worship animals (such as cows) or things 
(such as trees) which they find serviceable. The idea 
thus arises that animals, or ob|eeta, ore endowed with 
spirit life. This spirit being viewed as an entity, and 
having independent existence, is snpposed to be capable 
rd paasing from object to object. This spirit, being 
attenuated, is gnpposed, by primitive folk, to pass from 
tnoit'a body during sleep, or in trance;, or on death. 
Efforts are therefore always made to woo the spirit 
back to the body it Is supposed to have only temporarily 
left. In times of excitement the spirit—gensially 
symbolized as a dove or a bntterity or plgeon^ia liable 
to escape from the body. Even to-day the uiislom 
snrvives of throwing rice during a wedding festival so 
OB to keep the spirit, as a dove, from wandering, Emder 
imwonted excitement, out of the body of the bride. 
Go death the church bells are tolled to call the spirit 
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back to fDXmcf abodo in tbs bo^jr wbich rests 
awaiting tho teturn of the soul at the lych-gate* 

Tha lull Indian doctrine of Tranimigtatians of tho 
Soul into new exifitcnces^ os fctribatiTO [ustice^ b 
ovxdimtiy distinct trocMp and was not buctowod fiom^ 
the ffUErouudtng animistic belief of tbo alx^ngines- It 
is a doctrine which is not fully developed until the 
period of tbo UpanbliBdB, somewhere abcjut 500 B.c. 
So individualistic fttid distinctivo is the doctrine that 
it has bean held that Pythagoras borrowed it from 
IndU, which be ia said bo have visited before 529 B.o. 
Thera is, however, no reliable evidence that Pyth^oroa 
ever visited lodia. There is further no evideuco that 
similar ideaa may not arise in differant parts of the 
world, in the minds of diftexenl people csogitating moM 
Or Jtias on parwUel hnee on the luiTne f o n d arn cnJsl 
problsnB* There are striking reBemblaurces between 
many Tndiikn and Greek ideas which it ia earner to 
accept as independently dovaioped than to assumo that 
they am borrowed one from the othfir. Not only ia 
there the Indian and Pythagorean idea of Tranamigta- 
tion» them b also the theory of five primitive olomente, 
the filth being the Indian ikaa'a—elhor or empty 
apace. Fnrtbert there is tiie common prohibition 
against eating beans, whkth is also found tn many 
other ports of the world. Them is alio the common 
problem of the irrational number which to dealt 
with in iTidtan geometry in the Snlva SfitraOiu The 
wbolu question of the probability borrowings 
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betwees Indin and Qneece baa been abJy and exhans- 
tivdy examined, with the rcenlt that: “It is perhnpfl 
disappointing to find that wo oaimot tra^e to ^India 
the beginnings of a philosophy which nndonbtodiy 
mfinenced Greece and has lotind a plaoe in both the 
systems of Plato and Aristotle, but it is itnposdble to 
maintain that opinion in the lace of the eridence Toi 
tho present av^able/" > 

The story of a prlmoval Ftood. as nacrated in the 
** Brihinona of 100 Paths." is evidently an aoeonnc of a 
tuuYersaJly accepted tradition. In ttuB accoimt it Ih told 
how ** UanUf the drai of mortale, was one day wafihing 
hie hands and by chance graaped a fish* la compassion, 
be reatod the fisbi and when the 6sb grew big il said 
to ManiL! ^In sneb and tnich a year a flood will come. 
Therefbeo make ready a Bhip. and when the waters rise 
enter into the ship and 1 shall ssyd yom^ 8o he pro- 
pared a ship^ and when the waters toae he entered 
into it The fish then tied the ship to its hqm and 
swam with the ship to yonder nortbem moniitaia/* ^ 
The atory is told m the Br^hmana to glori^ the 
efficacy of the sadifice. for it was only after Mann 
hod performed Vcjdic sacrifices that a daughter was 
prodttcod and so bo le-peopicd the world. 

Anothiir world-wide tiaditioni of the croaiioD ol the 
world from a Golden Egg, ia alau {iresurTed is ui 
necatmt in the «iu»o ♦' Be&biuiuia tif 100 Paths/' This ia 
a traditiou known ont only in coEly tixnea iu India but 
‘ KriKb, J4t,.4.s„ 1000, p. OQi. * S'*t. Bf* L 0* 1, 4. 
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also in Babylon, Egypt, Fbcomicia, Persia, and among 
(ba Gt«eks. Qotapere* traces the origin of the idea to 
a {idinitlve thooght that an tlie hcaTons ore roondod 
like an cg^ thcro must hOTO bcea an egg, in the begin¬ 
ning, which buist wander, the opper part to fonn tho 
hoavens, the Lower the earth. When this idea hrat 
arose is aaknown. In Greece, in the nath century B.V., 
it appeam in Orphic theogony under the idea of a 
Mundane Egg. In the beginning of nl] things, it is 
told, Qhronoa, the Tima principla, oxiated. From thia 
Time principle matter aioae, having as its basis light or 
0re, Imowu aa Ether. From Ether o Biivcr Egg was 
formed by Chtonoa, The contenta ot this Silver Egg 
was a dark inkt, bom which all things aioae- At abont 
the same {}enoil of tTm** when this story of a creaticai was 
told in Greece, it was also told in the Indian BidhmatUL 
In the beginning there was, aoc^diiig to the Indian 
story, nothing but a sea of waters, and dm W’atem desired 
ardently to teproduce. So after one year a Golden 
Egg was produced. This Golden Egg vras broken open 
by the liord of Creation, Prujapati, after he had evolved 
the power of reprodnetion. It te ekaaga that the 
Indian accoant says that the Creatof, after having 
created, Enniented that his creation tamed against him 
and weut Ccotu him, for having created the Aeuras, or 
evil spirits, he knew: '* Verily I have ccepded evil for 
oiyficlf, since, after creating, there has come to me, aa 
it were, darkness. Even then he smote them with evil, 

> Uamt]«R, " (}tv«k Thlnlusn," p 92. 
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amd owing to this the; wore overeomo; wbeoce people 
esy: Kot true u tbet regarding the 6ght between the 
gods and Asuras wbieb. ia related partly in the t^e and 
partly in the legend-”* 

A atory is told in the S’atapatha Brahmona of Vishi^u 
which ahowB how this god of Hinduism was associalod 
with the son os a peisoiiihed solar deity- It is totd^ that 
the gods were performing a saczifioc at Korakshetia, 
which was the gods' place of divino worship on earth, 
and; “They agreed whoever of us, throngb austerity, 
foxTonr, faith, eacrihee, and oblations, shall dnst oompass 
tba end of the socrifioe, he shall be the most excellent of 
os, Vishpn fint attained it, and be **>*’-<*" 1 " the most 
excoUent of the gods. . , . But Viahnu w'as muhle to 
oonkol that love of glory of bis; end eo oven now not 
every one con oantrol that glory of bis.” The acoount 
then states that Vishpu stood before the gode with strung 
bow with three arrows, and the gods dared not attack 
him. So the gods bribed the ants with promises of 
perpetual food and water, and the ants gnawed the bow¬ 
string gI Viobpu so (bat the ends ol the bow, springing 
asunder, cat off Vtshpu's head.” It fell with the soond 
of ” gm,” and ” on faHmg it became yonder stm-” Thm 
the body of Viahpu lay stretched out to the eoet and 
Indra come and gobbled it up, so that he bocoime poeeeesed 
of the glory of Yiabnu, “ and lie who knows this becomes 
pofisessed of that glory which Indra is possessed of.” 
There may be some explonaliuu of this contest between 
• ffaS. Ur. jL 1.0.0. • nit. LI, 4. 
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the gods and Visb^u, bat none is given. The oocotmt in 
the Brihniantt only says that Vish^ is the same on 
the fioteifice, and theiefoie when Indes became posaensed 
ol Vishpu he is mystically called the Oteat Lord, which 
is the some as po^essod of the sacrifice. 

The stoty ie told in order to glonly the saczifice, which 
lose Id the fiiahniAnB period to he the one bond which 
onitod heaven and earth, mid the sole^meona whereby 

:yv3i|d 

kiiigB and people could win the willing aid of the gods. 
It baa been pointed cnt that in the Brahmona period 
the Brihmana “ devoted the whole of their energies to 
the exammatioa of the nature of the sacrifice, and their 
specolaiiTB activity tocdc a mdo range and resulted in 
many theories. They thus developed the doctrine of the 
suhstitatioa of the anitnal or cereat ofiering for the 
human, which, they argued, was the move primitive, and, 
^aio, they enunciated the doctrine <d the e^fficaoy of the 
sacrifice in the maintenance of the worid.'* * 


Keith, J -B.A a ., leu, p. m 
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THE UPANISHADS 

L TBElBMt PASTBSIfU, lD&AUS)t 

Ths eacred booiB of the Brihinaoic sacrifice had been in 
the Midland, the land stietchin^ between the Ganges and 
Jtimiia as far east as the modem Allahabad. From their 
early hames in the Midland and North^-weat the Aryans 
spread for and wide over India. Warrior chieftains, of 
Efibstriya rank, won for thsnuiclves principalities far 
removed from the Midland. Powiecfa] aboriginal ndeis 
of contending tribes foimod alliancos with the Aryans 
and, as they tnereased in wealth, and importance, claimed 
Kshatriya origin. These outlying princes and rulers of 
aboiiginal or mixed-Arysn descent were glad to wdeomo 
to their courts BrAhmana skilled in the myateiies of the 
sacrifice and clever in composing verse. The BrMmums 
coold by their sacrifices and prayers snmmoD the gods to 
the aid of their patrons. When victory was won, the 
Br^man could proclaim in song the prowess of the 
victor and extol bis deeds. The Brahman conld alone 
civilize the ruder aburigineB, win them frimi their savage 
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ntGQ of tiumftu Bwirifico und worship of crude woodliod 
deities. 

Th# wide gulf lliat tay betweea the aborigifial dark- 
ekinncd races aad the Aryans was alwap ta danger of 
being bridged by matiiinoma} and other atliaiurca. The 
intent on pteserting their own olaims ae a 
divinely inatitnted caste, sttove to strengthen the cEiste 
aptem ho tliat it might form a burner against the break¬ 
ing down of socii^ and racial differences- In South India, 
where, from the late arrival of the Aryans, the origin and 
growth of the casta sjfst^m can be mere clearly traced than 
in the north, it has been pointed out that: “ The social 
fttuTiiltoj; of those men who had bean following occupa¬ 
tions indiaponsabla to the well-being of the BtahmanB 
rose high in the long nin, and they now pass for high- 
caste Hindus. Of DOUtse, learned Brahmans discovered 
decent Hindu pedigioos for the low hut highly servicenblo 
tribes and. stomped them with the seal of sanctity. * 
This division of the peoplci in the sonth, into hor.iditaEy 
castes not only led to incessant faction fights and feuds 
between casta and caste, but also to enmity against the 
prSKmaiiB The saniB acoonnt gives an instance ol a 
tribe in Malabar which still oonaideis the entmnee of a 
Brahman into their houses so polluting that the houses 
have to be purified after such entry. On the other hand, 
the Pariyas. who now form 60 per cent, of the labouring 
class, were indepeadenl and stnhbom enough to resist 
Brihmonic and are now considered so degraded 

< M. SrinlTSMk Aiyiungsr, •* Tamil SladlM," p. St- 
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that they am not allowed to appmacb neater to a hifih- 
caste Sindi] than tbirty yaida. In coses of caste potlation 
it may be held that “ the degree of the pollutioi^ varies 
invBiBely with the degree of adoption of the Bittunanical 
and nmnnGra/' * 1 _d tL^ iKinthf as in the CLUrtli, 

the mofe powerful and faftnential indigenous and 

(Uneftains were classed ss Aiyan Kshotciyas aiid ** the 
Bmhmans got op for them genealogies which traced thetr 
onoeeliy to the sitr^ the mooQt or the ^ 

Aryn n i sn i in the home of t h^ Siahmnnio Bicridee, the 
Uidiaodt had endeavonred to keep itself free from oon^ 
tact with the aboriginal laces and to preserre its isohh' 
tloa by a class or <iaflte system. So that the sacred 
traditionB and Vedic litemtora should remain the hirth- 
light of the Aryans^ every Aryan youth had to Ese 
received within the pale of Aryonism by a symbolic 
rebirth^ whsmin he was invested with an emblem of 
birth, a iactod covering or thread. He then became 
entitled to mstmetion in the Vedic scdptiuea^ which 
were tnngfat to him by the Brahman who had invested 
him with a new birthright. Every twioe-bora Aryan 
WM enjoined to diride bis life into four is^rmnas, or 
periods. The first period* that of youfh* had to bo passed 
in study with his spiritual father* a BcAliman loamed in 
the scriptures and ritual of the sacrifice. The sei^d 
period of manhood had to be speni in married life* per¬ 
forming* under Brahman ic guidance! Ihe daily and 
occasMmol offerings to the gods. Hie life's work cnl- 
^ ibriL.op.p.m - p.ei. 
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minated tn the S^r^dha ceremonies, n^herdn, on the 
death of his fftthor. he offered far ten days water imd 
pm^&% or eahee of jice^ to epeed the aoiil of the deesAdod 
to the abode of the ancaatora of the family. On the 
elevenjth day of the S'xaddha cerenuonies di entitled to 
rank within the family bond aasembled togeihar to 
present offerings to the soida of the ancostors. The 
ronnd of SVadcUm ceremonies bad to be repeated monthly 
and then yearly^ In Ehe declinii^ period of life the ideaj 
for all AiyanB^ and the duty of all Br&hnuma^ wua to 
Kver themBelree from the oonceras of Ufe» [eoTe their 
homes and faimljt and live a hermit life in a focefit 
retreat, engaged in meditalioni and mstninting pppiiii 
in the oral ttaditions of the Vedic aohool to which they 
belonged. The last stage of Ufa waa to be epent os a 
bomelese ascetic wandering throoghaat the kuid. For 
those who lived as hermits In tbs forest the Aianyakaa 
or Forest Books were oompikd^ containing the treasured 
lore of cantiiries regarding the ftill aignilicflnce and 
recondite meaning of the sacrifices. Tq tbsee Forvat 
Books were appended Uponiakads, or books of secret 
knowledge^ Th^ earliest UjuDmiahads datci back to 
ail bnndr^ yCM before onr era* On these e&dy Upan- 
Ishads rests almost dl of the philosophic, and mad:i of 
the religione, tbonght of India of to-day.. Thu cbkf aim 
of life, according to Brahmanic txsbditkm^ was to free the 
goal daring its gndltMS transmigrations from rebirth in 
abod^ of punifilunant, or from rebirths on earth in Uic 
body of 0 mi^Ti of lo'St'er outo or to a degrading animo] 
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Gsifit&nc^ This coold only bo atiiuned tlirougb the 
of FToris. If a man obeyed tho will of the 
gods. revflEttd the BiahinEOB, po:rfoi:med fitly iJI n^Ugioos 
datics^ and ohserred the Jaws and ofdimmoea of hla 
caste, hia aonl would gain rewanis in heaven and be 
Ttiborn on es^tb in an ennobled bodily fftnne^ perliapa 
even in ibe body of a BrShman, 

Heapecting the tronficendentol ideo^ of God and the 
Soul the Upanishada leach doctrinea which at timea 
appear oppoeed one to the other^ In the poetic and 
cryptic imaginings of the Uponiahada the mtuxtive 
thought of man etiivea to ^prt^s tta coucoption of ther 
apiritoal which throbbed thioogh all creation and in the 
heart of man. Specalations aa to the why and where¬ 
fore of the univcTfle are at first vaguely formulatedt 
dijscaOBedf and brooded ovor until they am finally taught 
as definite and a^ured belief and faiths of varied schools 
of thought* 

Sometimea God ia declared to be a personal God 
presiding over the world and the soul of man- fcsome- 
tiroes God is held to transcend the world, abiding above 
and apart buni the world of phenomena* Pinally God 
becomes purely spiritual and the world unreal in a 
spiritual unity of olL 

The qneation which Upanishod thought set itsdl to 
solve was how^ if in the Begiuning there ivaa only, 
ho had resolved bituseli in a knawn world of phenomena. 
What was the niaterioi qnt of which a spiritual Being 
bod created a world of reality ? If there esisted nuittcti 
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faow had that matter been cnoated by a God who wM 
One onjy? 

Thf^anawers of the tTpaniehada w» held by orthodox 
thought ID India not to rest aolety on abstract meta* 
physical psasonuig, hut to be dtnao reTdations. The 
Upanishads, howrar, oontsln many soIntionB of the 
amveae, idealistic, panthaUtic, and theiatic. The 
^eation. therefore, which Indian thon ^t had to answer 
was how, if the Upajushads hold a diYine rcTelation, 
their specixlationa respecting God and the aottl can bo 
rocanciled one with the other and bo shown to cnnt yti 
only one eonaUlont divine revelation. 

'Whatever the answer may be, orthodox thought in 
India holds that the natnre oi God is known and can 
be explained only thraagh the correct inteipcetation of 
teats of Vedas and Upamshadst or of other works as 
are of sash nndiaputed anthority as to be conBideied 
revelation. 

In Western thought, as expressed by Kant, there ore 
tinea subjects which transcend experience: munely, 
God, the Son], and the freedom of the will. Eant 
thereloie held that " after we have satisfied ow^res 
of the vanity of all the ambitions attempta of reason 
to fly beyond the bonds of experien^ « . . the belief 
in a God mid in another world is so interwoven with 
my tnoral nature that the former can no more vanish 
than the latter can ever be tom from me." 

Kani fonnd a basis lor a moral law in the somewhat 
insecure evidence of his own maral nature, and, ae ha 
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said, *'Two fill my mind with ever reBewed 

wonder and awe the mote ottiai and deejier I dwell 
on them — the starry hflavens above me and thetmoral 
law within me.” 

It must be remembered that “ Kaat inhented from 
Plato through Berkeley, and tcanflmitted to Beget and 
Bebopenhaoer, the doctrine that man is the maker of 
his own univeieej end so destroyed the aenac of reality. * 
Schopenhauer, while pondering over these Kantinn 
transceDduntal ideals of thought, gained some alight 
knowledge of the teac hin ga of the tJpamahads, and 
held that: **In the whole world there is no study 
so benoficinl and so devating as that of the Upaniahads. 
It haa the solace of my life, it will be the solace 
of my death.'’ 

Max Muller, who knew more of the Upanifibads 
than did Schopenhauer, stated in a kctuie before the 
Eoyal Institution, that "If Philosophy is meant to 
be a preparation for a happy death, or Enthanaaia, 
I know of no hotter preparation for it than the Vedinta 
philosophy,” 

In India of to-day, to orthodox thcnight, the Upan- 
tabads am held to be as full of spiritoal life and philo¬ 
sophic thought as thay were through the past ages. 
Bengal's recent laureate poet. Sir Bahindranath Tagore, 
has said that to him the Upaaiahade "have ever 
been things of the spirit, and thereforo endowed with 
vital growth, and 1 have ever used them both in my 
• • gTol&tini ih* Wm," Ckainwts p, tofc 
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own life and in my preadiinjg; ns being inatinct with 
individual raa&sing tai nw m for otbsis/'^ 

Th% vague coanLOtogical gncsfies of eariy Vedk tim^ 
give place m the iJpauisbada to iht belief ihat 

tbo universe throbs with the very spirit of Qod^ in whotn 
all thiogs live and persist. The world is held txt bo 
immaiiait in« and pcrvadad byp. God^ aa the cosmio 
principle Brahman. Side by ride with t his cosmic 
potimcy o! Brahman there arisea the ooneeptioD of the 
universe pervaded by a Soul or Spidt as a p^dik 
prmciple underlying all The univeise, th&telortt 

is not only tranefuBed with God as the coamlc prtncipte 
Stahman. but it also ie spiritual with the spirit of 
Grod as the Atman^ spirit, cr soul of thij (mivisrso. This 
spiritual view of the universe b dearly a later conceptiori 
than the oo^acnologiaal view of the world m immanent 
in the ooHmic Brahmaa* In the Upanishads it is said 
that the knowledge of the nuiveisa bring permeated 
by a Soul or Spirit was never in the possession of the 
Hr&hmanfs until it was taught to an afisetnbly of Brahmans 
by- a Kebatriyap In the Big VMa the Atman was 
merely the vital hreath of m^n- In the Brahmana 
period the Atman is hold to pervade avetyihing m the 
Self of the nnivorse. In one of the earlioat Upanishods^ 
if not the earliestr it is taught that : ** In the Be¬ 
ginning all this nmverse was Atman, ot &elL There 
woH nothing else blinking. He thought* Shall I create 
worlds? He created these wotrlds.'"* In onothci: 

» « ^ Ait Up. i. 4* 1. 
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Upanish^i faeld by Bome echolats ko be Ibe oldest 
Upaniahad* tt is Umt ia fcbe Beginning there 

was imly Atman, or Selfi whi-eh* looking ronnd^ could 
see no second* Thun this Atmaiii or Self, onteied into 
all things as male and female^ as they spread 

out in and fotin.^ It is then said that this 

Atman, or Self* which esisted froin before all time* 
entered into all things m the Brshman or first prinoipte 
of the EUHTCCBO^ Here the Atman and the Brahman 
come to express one and tlie same idea- This Atman 
or Brahman la said to penrado the universe |uet aa 
the vital life <vSyu or pr^a) pervades man. Bomotimee 
the Atman or Brahman is termed **lt**^ sometimes 
He." i The Brahtmui is Entther said to have 
" exited whatever b. Having created, he entered into 
it and became what is manifest and tmmanLtet, what 
La ds&ned and undefined, what is knowledgo and not 
knowledgre, what is real and unroai-"^ The same 
Upanishad also asks; "‘"Who could breathe* who could 
breathe forth if that bhasp or Brahman* was not m 
the ether in the heart ? s From the pchnevikl Atman, 
or Self, is said to have sprung “cthafi th^ from ether 
aiip fire, water* earth. From earth herbs, from berba 
food, from food s^, £com seed man/’^ In an earlier 
Upanishad ^ th<» Atman is said to have created drat 
these worlds, then priinal man or Being (purusha or 
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vjii&i), and bhim the deiiies. It is bbtougb these deities 
that the creative force enters into the imtveisfJL The 
Atmw then entered man: ’*having split o|ten the top 
of the skaii, be entered that way/’ Having thus entered 
man, the Atman nr Hont of tim univexsa abides in the 
heart of man in the three stages of waking, dreaming, 
or deep, dreamless Bleep. Therefore, in deep, dreamtess 
sleep the soul of man is said to become nnited with 
the Brahman or Atman in the ether in the heart 
Wlien a man dreams he ia then freed from the senaea, 
but hia soul is associated with bis mind, and so he is 
capable of remembeEing the iinpresdoDB received when 
awake. 

In the Chandogya Upanishsd ^ a father instittcts his 
HOn S^'etokfita in the knowledge that the Atman, or 
Self, abides in man as his own soul, or self, just as 
Balt mingled in water, although nnaeexi aa salt romoina 
as the real essence of the salt water. Thia Upanishsd, 
therefore, says: ’^Hsre idso. in tbig body, forsooth, yon 
do not perceive the True, my son; but there it is. 
That which is the subtle cBseaco, In it all that exists 
has ita Sell That is the Tine. I'hat is the tiell, 
and Thou art That." Tbs earlier Aitoreya Uptmishod * 
teaches of the Bun that: *'^Vhat I am, ha is; what he 
IB, ] Bin." The Big Veda hod already taught that the 
Sun was the Sdf of all that moves and moves not. 
therefore the above Upanishads eays that this Self 
shnnld be meditated on, tor it is " all that bmathes, 
Mv. la ‘iLn. *a-8. 
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wbatbsr it walks or fifed, and all tbat is movable and 
immovable/’ 

The same Upactahad aeke : *' Who ia be whom we 
meditate on as the sell? Which fa that aeli? > 
That self is Brahman, Indra, Piajapatf, all the gods, 
the five gienl elements. . , . All that is gnided b; 
knowledge, ft nsta on knowledge. Tho world is 
gnidcd b; knowledge. Knowledge [is its fbundatiom 
Knowledge ta 'Brahman. He his knowing sell 

having left this w'oild and having obtained all delights 
in the world of heaven, hecaus immortal.’’ It is no 
doubt difhcnlt to know whether a mcmism of know' 
ledge is here taught or a diialieto. Frofessor Keith, 
the translator of tho Aitareya Aranyaka/ where this 
teoebiog ocenrs, says that; ” The (luestian is whether 
this lasiifies an attribution to the anthor of the doctrine 
that knowi^go alone exists. . . . The self or god is con¬ 
ceived S3 cre^ng the material world as a reality, hot 
the exact m^nro of the creation is left vague. The 
relation of Biabman and Atman is likewise left vague, 
a mere identification such ai may have been nuide 
being of little value.” 

The Upanishad of the Aitareya Aranyaka * also 
Btates ; ” I>et him know that the person within 
all beings who is not beard, not reached, not thought, 
not subdued, not seen, oot nnderstood, not dasaified, 
bat who hears, thhika, sees, dassifioa, sounds, under¬ 
stands, and knows is his own self." Here, as pointed 

■ “ Anecdota Oanulsintv,'* pt, ix. noke, p. fiSO. * liL 4L i. 
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out by tbe tiSQBlator,* tbfl Atman is not object but 
subject oaiji and ; '* Tbts occore Ereqnoitly lutar, anJ 
with Tt tho dcctdna that the Soli cannot be known." 
Pcoieesor Keith Etakra, however, tiuU “ the Aitareya b 
consetentiy pantholettc or cosmogDiuc. Tho Atman 
is the world or iKCodnces it, bat ita laality is not 
impngned." Farther be says: "We b&ve in the 
Aranyaka a patitbeietic view older than the ideaUatic, 
and if we accept this mmlt we will be inclined to 
interpret the Upaniabads generally either pantheis- 
tically or idealistjcaUy, as may best anit each passage; 
Indeed, probably the Ide^iEtk view is the rarer, as 
it is the more anbtie." ^ 

Tho Upamshads become tbeistk when they teach 
not only the immanence of the world in God but 
the distinction of Brahman bom the w'orld, in the 
wocdai “He who dwelling in the earth is distinct 
from it, whom the earth does not know, whose body 
the earth is, and who within controls the earth, he 
is thyself, th« ruling immortal sonl." ^ The S'Totas** 
votara Upanishads teaches the nu^t marked tbcistic 
doctiiaa of the Upanishads in the words t "Two hirds, 
boBOin feiends, move ronnd the one tree; one eats the 
frait, the othae looks on. On the tree man sits in 
iUimon, weak, having no Lord, bat when he wor^ps 
the other Lord, and knows His glory, hia grief departs." 
This Upsniahad fo rthw tesches devotion—hhakli—to 

* " Ahuep; K«ith, otiW, p. 3M. 
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Bndrft-S'iyn, the after Gk>d of Hindu India, along with 
Viahno, and it deciorea that if the truths it 
have been told to a high-minded tnon, whiJ feels 
the highest devotion to God. and for bin Guru as 
for God, then these troths wiil iudeod shine forth,^' ^ 


IL Tub WoBiiD Cnukal 

When thought in the Upaaishads ttuned from the 
objective to the sab}ecti'Ve side of consciouanees, the 
inevitabre neanlt was that the objective appearances 
of reality faded from sight. In dreamless sleep oU 
appearances of reality are absent, and the sonl of 
man is said to have passed into anjan with the 
Supreme Atman or Soul of the univenie. Mon there¬ 
fore, when awake, may likewise reject the ontiie 
objective reality of the noiverae. and seek for hie sonl 
rest in a mystic irance of union with the Snprome 
Soul. The Bpiritnal then raigna aupreme. freed from 
aJJ the contaminattons and entanglemente of matter. 
When the mind haa emptied itself of contemplation 
of phenomena, or appearances of things, then atiflee 
the cry. so often repeated in India, that: '*Tho world 
ie toUe, Brahman is true. There is One only and no 
Second.'* The words "there is One only and no 
Second have been held to mean that nothing exists 
outside Brahman and that the world ia a pmw iUusioa 
In Such a conception Brahman remains unr^ohacd 

• vt as. 
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and unrealizflble \h any extemal pKenoitH^^ of i3x- 
pefjoaoep which tut^ tnercily a d^ltieion of iifUEjiraiicn* 
ElKjjft^Dce nr filing is thus l^i void of even the 
altELhtittis of thanght imd o^tonsiou* liseigned by 
Spmom to Boingk no aa to form a banie for con^icionfi- 
tLm and body in mankind. The doctDdns of tho 
non-ieality of the world, when carded to the logical 
conclosion that all IhingB are UlualonB^ waa one widely 
ttooepted in India. It hoa been held that; **ThiB 
metaphydcal theory has had a considerable influence 
m Hindu lifo and thongbCi and it lias iindnnbtedly 
rotarded natara] dmlopment and to some extent 
moral progress, thongh the facts of life have been too 
strong for it, Bnt, whatever the exact slgniflcance of 
Cbfl doctrine, it is clear that Yajhavalkya, and i hw g 
who fallowed him, did+ in some eenae or oHiEr, hold 
that the world was unreal, a view wbioh is not in 
any true sense Kantian/^ ■ 

To Kant, things aa nmniEesCed in the world were 
manifestations nr forma in which these things appear, 
subject to the limitations of human knowledge and 
the mind's conceptions of time and apace Beyond 
knowledge of the appearances of things, manifesting 
themselves under meuLat limitationa a! time and space, 
them is no pp&Bjbility d an absolate knowledgn tif 
thingis 05 they exist Ln absolute time and space. Thei^ 
fore there is, to Kant, no possibility of knowledge of 
a Lord or Ifl'Yara^ a knowledge which is claimed to bo 
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attaimirblo by eonuintratioii af tbought <tti tho n piriti pal 
as iimutcated by iDdian sagos in fcbe Toga and Vedanta 
Fatbs <jf Knowledge. ’ 

In the Urihadinuiyalsa dpanishAd, tUc ssgc TajnO' 
TaUiya is described as leaving his wife Moitreyi to 
take up his abode la the forest to meditate oa the 
Supreme Sool, or Self, of olJ thiagSt TTi^ his 

wife In Diaay ways Ibc doctrine that iKa Atman, or 
Sett, is the solo reahty. !l!his knowing Self within 
man being enbject, and not object, of thought is 
aakaowoblo. Ho says to Maitriyf tiiat ^: "As a 
mass of salt has neitbei inside nor outside, but 
is altogether a mass of taste, thus indeed has that 
8olf Bcithci inside nor oatade, bat is altii g ^o r ^ 
mass of knowledge; and having rigen fram out these 
eiemcnts vonkbos again in them, , , . For when there 
is, at tt icms, duality, thoo one sees the other, one hears 
the other, one perceivEs the otliar, one tenches the other, 
one knows tlie other; bat when the Sdf rmly is all this, 
how should he see another, bow should he hear another, 
how should he tonch another, how shonld he know 
another? Bow should he know Bim by whom he 
hnowa all this ? That Seif is to be described as * No* 
no.' He is iuoamprflhensjble, for he cannot be compdfo- 
hended, he is imperishable, for ho cannot j hg jg 
unattached, for he does not attach himself; unfettered, 
be does not su&r, he does not falL How, 0 beloved, 
should he know the knower? Thus tar goes immor« 

• fv. e. 18. 
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toUty.'* Ag^D ha teacbea *: '* If a ifiAit underataDds 
the Seif, saying ' I am He,* dasiiiQg wbat er for the love 
of whom diould ha waiitfy Mb body ? * , . By tlie mind 
alaof^ tho Self is to be perceived, th{sn£i Is in it tio 
divfiissjty^ He who percelTOfl themia bdj divevsity goes 
fmai deflih ic death/" 

Thorefom^ if u mao Imows that the wodd ui mmml 
in the iJe&lifliio conception that the Spirit, or Atman^ 
ia the sole nealityp the Teoalt follows^ os Yljoa^aUcjit * 
declares: ** KnowiQg thb^ the people of old did not 
wish for offspring. What shall wo do with offspnng, 
they Boid^ we who have this Self and this world of 
Brahmim? nind they, having risen above the desite 
for sons, W'ealtbp and new worlds* wander abqat as 
mcDdicanl^ . . . This greatp nnbom Sell, nndocayingj 
ondying^ iinmortat, is indeed Brahnum. Pear* 

less m Brahmim, and he who knows this becomos 
Brahman/' 

A later UpaniBhad doolarea that: ** There is no effect 
and no cause known cxf « He is the ono God* 

hidden In all things, the Sell withiQ all Beingfl, the 
wituess. the only 

This doctziDe of non-dnolitj, the doctrine that all 
appearances are noreal, is in another late Uponiahod 
illusuated by tlio analogy of n fiery dmlo (ntata cakmm) 
produced by sparks of a whirling ht^hrandi for 
^" having cut through ignonmoe he saw Brahman flashing 

* ciL m ‘StS- 
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like a wheel oa ftw*, and having seen Him he obtiuuetl 

H^re it [fl cIqi^ ih^t tijd fiery <jtrd« produi^ad by the 
fire-brand la the effect of an iUssiaii, and not, ^ the 
Buddbiste (TijnliiavidmE) contended^ an illustration of 
their dootriuo that reality^ or cantinulty o£ life, la a mere 
Biteenssioi^ ^ moiuentaiy flash-points of conaoiousneascs. 

Brahman, as taught in many Upanishade^ ia the 
Supreme Sou], ** without parts, withuut actienSi ttimqnil,. 
without fault, without taint/' * Brahman is defined oa 
neither coaise nor fine, neither short nor Jung.s a^ [ He 
who h without and within aiiproiiuoed,+ and as, tliis 
gr^at imhom Self, undecaying, undying, inunortaJii fear¬ 
less, this indeed is Brahman/" s 

Bra hman is the Self within all things, andi like the 
other* h onmipEesent and eteniaJ,^ and the Self of all the 
universii^ is Brahman^r 30 that ** Brahman is present 
e^^erywhero, within evtKythmg^ the Self of everything/* 
Therefore* once there edses knowledge that Brahman ia 
the Soul or Sell of overyonet there is no going out of 
the Soul, cither before or after death; the Soul ia in 
itself Brahman and abides as Bmhmonp” 

The earlier Aitarejn Opamshad teaches the same 
doctrine that on the death of him who doaii^a tho 
A tman only, his vital spirits do not go olsewlierB. ^ , , 
Being Brahman he goes to Brahman.*' This Upunishad 
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oJso tliafc whem bH damrefl t^itered ih^ 

he^i are unilonai then does the mortal become immortal^ 
then h<^ obtains Brahman,*’ (or " he who sees all aa Seif, 
ami his own SeU as the iefinitfl Sell or Atman, haa 
gained all Icnowledge and ia for oror frae from evil*** 

The niQBon between the Bell of man and ihe Sell of 
all things ie taught where it is said ' When ha finds 
freedom from fear and rests in that which m inrioible, 
incorporeal, undefined, tmsapported^ then he has obtained 
the tearless. For if he makes but the smalleet distinct 
tion in it, there is fear for him. But that fear exists not 
for the wise man.’' 

In the Chwdogya Upaniehad Death appears on the 
scene as giving inEtructioii regarding the immortaJity 
of the Boul- 

Death teaches that the Bout'' is not bom, it dies not ; 
it sprung lEom nothing, nothing springs from hi thk 
Ancient is unborn, etemd, and overhmting. It k smaller 
t^an gmolj, it is greater than great, it is hidden in the 
hjBarL 4 ^ - he who knows this is freed froni death/* 
Here the Soul of the tmivetse and the Sottl of man 
blend in. unity beyond which there is no duality* They 
both rest for over in uncouBcious Onene^, pure enbjec^ 
tivity, never more to awake to the illusdun of ohjoctiTity- 
No longer nan diversity crowd in to keep the Soul bom 
its etemal rest, for'' jnsl as a ras^or ia placed in a rarar- 
cose or fire in a resceptade of fiiCi so the infrdhgcnt Self 
entars into the corporeal Sdf*”" In Uik insepacohk 
' axnkk Up, Vp 
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uttity there is, it h eaid, no becoming gtee.ter of the Self 
by good wotks or Jess through (rvil deed. Thendore, it is 
also said that when the Self ia known as *'I an that,” 
the Self IS *' banned by no deed wbatsoeTer, noJtbci; by 
theft, nor slaying the babe nabom, nur by slaying hia 
mother, noi by ikying his father. Kor -when he has 
done efil deeds does the bloom leave his face.*‘ 

This means that in the hi g he r Imowledge of God as 
aU in One go action is pofidble, for no duaUty and no 
objectivity exists. Actiona have jjo longer reahty. The 
Soul and all things have iwissed away into a mooism 
of uncooscioas abatract sohject of tbonght, 'When the 
r^ity of the world, even as phenomenal, drifts away 
from before the kcIom whose mind k concentrated in 
meditation on the Snpreme Soul as the One 
then : » The wise who knows the Self ae bodiless within 
the bodies, as onchanging among changing things, as 
great and omnipresent, does never grieve. That Self 
cannot be gained by the V^, nor by tindetetanding. 
nor by mneb tcaroing. He whom the Soil chooses, by 
him the Self can Le gained. The Sdf chooses him as 
bis own. Bui he who has not hmt tnmed away from his 
wickedness, who is not trangiuJ and snbdaod. or whom 

mind ta not at rest, he can never attain the Self_even 

by knowledge/* 

The satne Dpaniahad ^ teaches that: "The knowing 
Self is not bom, it dies not ^ it springs from nothing, 
nothing sprang from iL The Amhcnt is nnbocn, eternal, 

1. H iS inij TajL 
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be h Eiot tdlled^ tbougb tbe body ia failed^ 
If the kiUer tbiiikB that be Idll^i if tbe kilted tbizike 
tha t b% is kilied, they do nof undemtaDd; for this one 
does not kiJ^ nor is that one killed/^ 

Another Up&nifibad * aays: ** tbn ftowtn^ overs 
disappear in tbs saa, losing theix name and Corm^ Ihufl 
a wise malt freed Irotn name and form goes to the Dtiina 
Person, wbo is greater than the greaL He who knows 
that highest Brahman beoomos even BrahmMi. In 
bia face no one ia bom tgnonmi ol Brnbrnaru He over¬ 
comes grief, he oyercomes evil; free from tbe fe^tena 
of thfi heart, he becomes immortiJ/" 

Disentangled isom the diffuse mid obfionre wording 
of tbe Upamshads, the teaching of this colminatinE 
doctrme ia that there is no duality in the nniviisaT that 
whan the Self ia known all ia known t the soul of man 
ia indeed that Atman^ that immortal, that BrobmaOp it 
la indeed All. This Self^ in the words of one Upanifibad^ 
'* la the Brahman without canso and witbont aSbet^ 
without anything inaida or cnitaida, omnipresent and 
omniaciont’' 

The tdoalistic teiichings of the [Jpanishodfl bi driving 
back thought to on nneemsdonR subjectivity void Of 
outside obieetive reality, reach a point wbera knowledge 
ceases to have inteltigenA meaning Xnowiedge, for 
K&utt was basdd on senae perceptionfi nnited with the 
mind's potential impresaionB of relations of co-exiatenca 
and sucoessicui. Undoubtedly the Uponiahad teaching 
* MmuL Upt LiL 2* 
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of all reBhty being ftn iJIuEian woialci approach the 
teaching of Kant wexo not the Hiu of seimatiDiiB, accord¬ 
ing to Kantp provided with a nni^og |iiincipte«eo that 
they may persist in time. Therefore : ** It is easy to 
Bay that stibfltanoe ia a hction of tbonght; Kant^a fopty 
feo that ohorga it, that to treat successive sensations m 
having oBs souroe common to tham (which we most 
constantly do in enr as^perience) implies as a ground 
of ite poEaibility an or p^rwi^cy in the cMn- 

seiou^n^s which serves as the conmiDn vehicle of the 
successive feelinga.^ Pnlesa thought supplied thi^ per- 
flisteotr permanent background* it would be impoaBible 
for ua to rosIiEc the relations in time known as succesaion 
and Bunnlfcaaeity*” * Kant thareforo begins with 
and eauBa as innate functions of tha briaiij, which p 
conpled with the senses and object of experiano6| give 
the intdiect knowledge^ He ends by balding (Jod and 
the Soul as tmnscundentuJ ideals nnknow^ble by intel- 
JeotuaJ speculatiom The immortality of the soul. 
howeveTp he aesarta. must be aBmmed, as aU a priori 
nrgnnienta for or against its immortality end in faliaciesi 
and further because the very moral natiire of man 
deznands immortaUty for the soul. 

The ideahntic and illnsory doctrines ol the l^edantai 
tangbt by S^aakara, as being the ultimate transcondenta] 
teachtugs of the CpaniahadSi deny the ovidcncos of 
the senaes of a real or phenomenal world. They, bow- 
ovetp accept (Sod and the soul aa knowable from the 
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revel&tioi] contained in the Upanishads respcctinij their 
natare. The difficulty thiia of how to reoondie 

the cwintradictory views ol tho Upanidiads respecting 
the true nuturt: of the imiTerge and of the mtation^p 
of God to man. 

An ideaiism^ which holds oil things to be iJliisionj, 
deprivea tho mind of ah aonrooe of knowledge. The 
Dpanishadfi, however, also teach in many plaiiies 
that the world U phenomenally real. With the 
reality of the world are tangfit dualistic conceptions of 
God and the sonl of man. At other times, although 
the nniverse temains immanent in God, still God by 
His natTue is held to transcend the world. The 
Upanmhads fuitber teach the worship of a pezEcnm] 
God who does not transcend the world noc the thonghta 
of those who worship Him by devout meditation and 
pnnty of heart. In the S'vctas'vataiB Opamshad thia 
personal God k to be believed in through faith. 

When they teach: *^The absorption of the individual 
Bonl into the Snproma as of a riyi^ into ocran,^ and 
the tmcottBciouBoeBs of the soul w'hen everything bnt 
himself fades away from bis knowledge^'' then, ** In 
this respect the doctrine may be regarded as Pantheiatio, 
or as setting forth theillosory character of all phenomeDa, 
Bpecolatios in the Upanishad timjeo wsa very freOf and 
it veered round even to the demo] of the soul wi a 
substance,''V 

The mingling of varied dDctTines such as Lheae in 

* BhACikizkar^ ** VAii^^vluxi* otc„” p, % 
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ibe Upsnishfids which ionii» with aU Vedic litCTAtuiQ, 
ike (bandaticoia for tho philofiopluc thoaght on which 
modfiTD HindmEni is based, has reanltad in infasulg the 
idligioua beliefs of to^fay with an imesistible tondoncy 
towards Advaita, ot non-duality, wbero reahsm >a 
tost in a E»a of spidton! idealism. At tunes it 
seems ahnoat a hopeleGa task to trace the philosophic 
conceptions nndarlying the worahip of ishnii and 
8'iva to anything but a Vedantic idealism- Vaiahnavism 
and S'aiTiain bring tb© individual sonl in Balvation 
very near" to the Supremo Soul ; they only stop ehozt 
of the idealism of I'Ajhavalkya in not equating the 
absolute union and identity of tlio eoul of man with 
the Supremo Souh 

A* with tho Upaniehod teachings, so likewiee Hindnism 
of to-day passes from theism to pantheism, thenoa to 
spiiitna] idealiani. Sometimes God ia a personal God, 
creating a real world. Somfilimfis God transfnaes 
himself into the whole uniyerse in an all-absorbing 
ponthoiBin, which then fades away in tho idea of 
the unreality of eyeiything. Thia ia oaen in one 
TJpaniflhftd,* which teaches thai *‘Ha who dwelling 
in the €aith is within the earth, whom the earth 
does not kcoWf whose body h tha earth, who within 
rules the earth, is thy sonl, tho Inner Buies, the 
immortal. 

He who dwelling in the heavens is within the 
heavQis, whom iho heavens do not know, whose body 
* ndli. tip. liL 1, 
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ve tlt« heavBiu, who from within mJea tbs besvens is 
tbj soul, the lluiGr Itiiler, imtuoxtal." 

Tha * Upiinisti nt1 then canlintic^ to dacltmi that he, 
the controlling SonJ, dwells in and contmls the snn, 
the qimrtsis. tha moon and stars, the ether, the dark- 
neas, the light, the elemaols, the rital air, speech in 
the Vddaa and sacrifices, and this Sool thy sonl, 
the Inni’r Bnler, immortal Unseen he ^es, nofaeard 
he hears, tuxmindcd he mmds, onknown ho knows. 
There is Done that sees, hot bo; there is none that 
hems, bnt be ; there is none that minds, bnt he ; them 
ia none that knows, but he. Ho is thy aool, the T i m er 
Baler, immortal. What ie different (tom him is 
perishable/^ 

Here the knowing Soul in man and the Soul wbinh 
pervades and sustaioa the world alone eaiet os One, 
and in this knowlodgo everything is known. The 
whole nniverse fades away before such a conception 
q£ ideal cmenes s of Soul. Should, bowefver, the aniverse 
be viewed oe existing ontside the Boprema Bod, hut 
pervaded and identical in true essence and nature with 
that Supreme Soul, then ebetract idsaliom drifta h u i^ k 
into pantheism. If, however, it be held that the 
Supreme Soul oieated the universe, oa aelf-existent, end 
then that the uiuverse became immanent in the Suprume 
Sonl nr Being, who prodnoed the cosmos, then there is 
a pure duaiiam so Tong aa the oniverse exista as 
created front the begiuniug. 

The Upaniabads ime the record of the bte apecutii^ 
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tianfl of tbe period nntTamineUcd by BrShnuinic 
respoetiog ihe spirittifll efficacy of tlie prayer and of 
the sacrificiat cult, Kshatriyaa of outlying ^coiirlN 
indulged freely iu these speciilations, sofue of which 
are said to have oever been known to Bratuunns until 
they were proclaiined by Kfihatriyaa* 

It bnR been contexided that the wholo purport of 
the UpfljuBbods la to teach that the world ia real and 
thi^t the Lord and Creator holds within Himself onmi- 
potent powers of realizing XIImseLf in the universe 
and in the Soul of Tonn- Thia view holds that the 
XJpanlahada reveal the liord to the loving faith of 
those who seek Him and that He realizes Himaelf 
in tbe activities of ms" and in the censdeas desires 
of tho Sonl. 

On the other hand, it has been held tluti the sole 
purport and amj of the UpaniahadB is to teach on 
idealistic inoiuani wherein the son! of man is one with 
the soul of all things, and that " the older the tests of 
the Uponishoils ate, tbe more imcompromlaingly and 
expressly do they tnaintain this ihusoiy choioctar of 
the world of experience.'' ^ This doekine of the lUimoa 
of all appearances of reality follows naturally and 
logically from tbe repeated teachings In the Dponishads 
regarding tbe non-duoUty of the Sell or Atman, or 
Brabman, as the sole reality in the universe. 

The Soul or Self emergies, in such a doctrine, n puis, 
knowing subject outmde of which there is no object of 

* C>eQaHiiR, Thitrqoplij of Iho p. 39I& 
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Tbe kiiovdng S«(f le loduoed to abstmct 
oonsdotusnees without anything to be cocsciong of, on 
abetractioa beyond all power of definition or conception- 
Such a conditioa of the Soul con only be defined— 
acoording to the doctrine of unreality — by assigning to 
it attributes and then denying that these attributes 
exist in the words no/' 

This regress towards a notional abstract Self 
Kgo has been described as a process wherein "yon 
first eliminate corporeal feeling; yon than oUniinate 
all the contents of memory and your position as a par¬ 
ticular * this' in the general worlds and the result is that 
your £go comes to discloBe itself as a mere asymptotic 
regresg towards a uotioual pure subject of teowlcdge— 
a thinker without thoughts, an abstraction, nothing 
at all.” * Although the SVctia'vatam Cpaniahod, in 
commen with other Cponlshads, teaches tiie mnnTinn 
or unity of souls in Brahman as thg Si^reme one nod 
only Soul, still it is equally strong in inculcating 
the peiBonality of a Lord or Is'vaia whom he addresaea 
as Hara-Bhogavat, Budm, nr S'ivo. This seeming eon-' 
tndiction raises the whole question which Eiaa divided 
Tudinn thought into confUcting echoofa, one hcilding to 
tcnlisui, the other to idealism. According to the former 
the universe is an evulutiun, or Bariniitui, of Bnibruan, 
and is areal universe. According to the idealistic school. 
Brahman, as Hpiritual lunnism, retuainB abstract con- 
adouaneaa, pure subject matUir of Lhought, and any 
■ jJaHiuie, ■' Flithnmy Ic KeaUty,*' p-101. 
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appearance ol a oruvecsc 1:011 only be a " taming 
aside,*' er ViTarta, of Brahmso or tfae Spiricwl, so 
that the imiTetee becotoea nothing bot an iUnsiiui^ 

The Upaniahada are the VedAnla, the End. or con- 
Bommation of Vedic tbonght, and bo sacred wore tboy 
that their teachings were condensed into short eentencea, 
or Btrings, or sntraa, so that future genexationa might 
have a record of them ha ndftd down in the memoiry of 
those B riUimftnn wboae duty it was to leam them by 
heart- These sutras are known as the Vedanta Sdtraa 
or Brahma Sfittas. A tong line of commentators has 
endeaTooFed to explain the lull mMTiing of these 
mnemanic sentencea, and to show that they express the 
fnlL and consistent exposition of alJ Upaniahad teach- 
mg. The first groat commentator was &'ankarfto&i7'a, 
and he undertook the ta *?k of proving that the proUem 
of the tmiTeiBe conld only be solved in an Idealistic 
monieui ol Brahman. All reality was an uneasy 
dream conjured forth by a ddosion which permeated 
all things imd the Goal ol man, go as to maka thnin 
imagine they were separate from unoonsoioua rest in 
B r ahiTiF to- 

Many Tn diana and man y scholars in tbe West main¬ 
tain that 8'aakaia's intGrpretatian of the Vedanta in 
his commentary on Um Vedanta Shtros, unduly strained 
the real moaning of the Upontsliads and fj&traa thereon. 
It has been held that " the tcue V^antiste always held 
that behind the relatively real there was the absolutely 
real, that behind the phenonumal world there was the 
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foU »4lit7 of BiahmBiL’* *■ 8'uikaia, however, hold that 
the Bnhman of the Yodanta wae " in itseli' impoTGoimU 



all attributes; a per^mol God it becomes only ihioagh 
Its (usocistion with the lutieol piincipte of Milyi, eo 
that, strictly spealdug, S'ankura's penonil God, his 
Ifi^vflxaT ie himself fiomfitliiDg tmroal." ■ TTnanofore frhaae 
who gain thfl highest knowledge ni Bmhmon* '*who®e 
soul hac become enlightoned by the texte omhod>^ng 
the higber knoTwJfidge of Btahman. whom pft^sage^j 
sneh 08 the great ^ayingp * Thou art have taught 

th a t thore ia no differeEioc between hig true Bolf and 
the highest, obtain at the moment of death Imiuediate 
final releasBr a withdrawal altogether from the InfEutmce 
of Mayl;^ and the Soul asecrta iiaell in its true Qaturc, 
which is m:rthing ake but the abwlnte highest Brahiimn," 
Those who continue to belieTO in a real or phenonumal 
world remain under the inflneifce of ignomncep and by 
devout meditation of the lower Brahman, or Lord, 
remain subject to the liiDihu.ioas {upadhis) of the 
soul, and to transmigraticuif until they gain porfoct 
knowledge. 

The <]ne&iton for the futniB thought of India to 
conaider Ie if the conduaiGnB of S'ankara r^t on a 
foundation of philosophic toasonixig sound enough to 
support the vast atmctuiu of Hinduism which has been 
erected thereon. The contest between thoae who hold 


L I- PHiQoscfibja'* Has lluiloip p. LOOr 
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to tbfi teachtsffs o£ fi' ajnkiiy ft and those who oppose 
them ia beiii|[ waged fia»:ety in lodia cf (chda;. So 
fieice ifi thia coniesi that it been Kcentlv recorded 
that a leader, promisciQt m the S'aiva Siddhonta 
school of thought o£ South India, wrote: '‘I would 
rather see all India become Cbnatma than that it should 
fall a prey to the Vedinta of S'ankaTa.’'' 

' Dat B'lin SahmnjEFii», 1013, 
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VflDA NTA 


JL LtUT^TIOTlS HE EnOWIiEDGB 

Huve held that them were some remote and ^trose 
suh|eoU*’ lor which the htunan ooderstonding was by 
no meanie fitted. He coosidored that it weald be well 
lor the world if once for oH a aeriooB inquiry were 
mads into the Umitatione and nature of the human under* 
stauding. If tbie were done there might perhai» no 
Imigor be occaidott for the “ pluteiblB ob|ecttoii sgouut 
a considerablo part of metaphymea that they aro not 
properly a sdence, but anae from the fruitleas e&iria of 
a hiimaT) Tonityi whiidi would penetrate into subjects 
utterly inaccessible to the nndciatanding, or from the 
croft of popular superstitiona" Eont, who mode ou 
inquiry into the human nndeiBtanding^ found that 
" on the great questions of inetapbji'Bics—Immorfality, 
Freedom, God—scientific knowledge is hopeless.** * 

B'onkara, in the same way, in the lieginsing of his 
conimeuto^ on the Vi^iata, or mid of the V^los, 
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eayB that teamed men bare id the past argued and 
reasoned aver these metaphysical specnlations concerning 
God and the Sool, bat oIJ thceo arguments hare over and 
over again hmn refatod and new ones set np^ oU 
mgenionB bnt all faJiactons. 

Kant held that a knowledge of God could he got only 
in themoral life. S'ankora held that It conJd only be got 
by " a pnesentatioii before the mind which is eSecied by 
meditatiofi and davotionp’^ that ia, in hia Tn nra.1 nature. 
He therefore, in inquiring into the natme of Broiimeux 
and ita relation to the nniv^^ae, rejecta all the methods 
dI ordinary Indian proof, each os pcrceptiDn and 
mferences thcrcLfiom. Baa body of proof lies in the 
Vedic teachings down to the OpaniMiada, jmd olJ 
sacceeding books which give evidence cl their being 
Bcriptnial. 

fi^ankara held that^ Brahonmi is not an object 
of fienaOj it has no eoamection with othea- means of 
knowledge. For the aensefi havCj according to their 
nature^ only ertenml thmgs for their objects, not 
Brahman/^ Themlore the true nature of God and the 
Soul con never he known " either by infErence or by the 
other means of light knowledge." * ^ 

So importani wore the Upaniiihada conoid ered that 
their main teachings were BummariKod in ^5o short 
scntencea to be learned by hearti and so m the 

mfimoiyi These idiort eentencoa were clues wherefroni 
the full meaning of the original Upanishod teacliings 
' Cfflnrosiitniy: nnhma Sflima L L 
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might be expanded by teachcTB^ or guroB t&ciiyas^t "who 
held traditfcmii] expositionif from previous teach^* 

In de&iute philosophical systemB were laot 

worked oxtt by any single individual. They are the 
outcome ql discmisioiLB and argnmenta carried cm freuci 
generation to generation by ascetic sagos learned in one 
or other eebod of Vedic tradition* From teacher to 
disciple definite traditional lines of thought were handed 
on and preserved. Those toachmgs an c^omse of thne 
had to encounter opposition, and it ii not until every 
possible argument of opponents had been controverted 
that the teachings assume the (orra of a system of philo 
Sophie thought. Some gifted teadbers or ihe leading 
disciples of a system asaemblad togotber^ then 
^tematised the teachinga into short senteno^* 
or Sutras^ to form a text^booh to which the name of 
some more or less mythical fn nndnr of the system of 
philosophy is givan. The Vedinta SHtras have attached 
to them the name of Vyiaa Ccompiler) and Bidariya^at 
and are known os the Ysd^ta System nl Indian 
philosophy* When they were first lortntUatod is nn- 
known* 

FrofeBoar A. Bemcdate Keith ^ holds that 
date of Bodaiayiu;^ is admittedly douhtful, but it is 
becoming mare and more ptobablv that he cannot be 
dated after the Christian ora- Btlhler pointed onl that 
ApaBtatnha to have known aome expo^iion ol a 

V^anta doctrine in eutma which may even have been 
^ J.R Aa, im, p* 
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ih^ Brahma ShtnUi and Apaslamba can hanUy be dated 
later than the thhcd ctjntiiry 
It bas» hcFweverj been held that the ^ 

the NyjSytt syBt«io^ could not have been compoeed earUer 
than 200 to 4S0 ajDp* The Ved^ta system natnmlij 
camea on the: confemulty ol Yedio and Upatuehad 
thoughts Therefore, m Mas MiUlet said** for thorn 
‘*whfl care only for the growth ol philosophic thought 
on the ancient soil of India the Vedanta ia clearly the 
first growth* and the question whether Kapila lived before 
Badar&ya^a, or whether the systematic teaching of the 
Sftnkhya took place hefozxr that of the VSd&nta* can hardly 


era Be. 


Professor Garbe holds that the S^nkhyu systejn takes 
precedence in priority ol time over the Vedanta. He 
bolds 3 that the well-bnown mferenoes to the Vedanta in 
the Bbsgavad Glt^ (especially Bmhma sutra padlnj^ 
adii. 4) aro nil iata additions grafted on to an early 
monotheistic deification of Krishna, aa the Blingavat or 
Adorable Jjordr who became worshipped as early as the 
third or fooith century B.Gi 

On the rise of the Gupta dyoaety to power, during 
the fifth century of our enit -Btubmanism once again 
asserted its spiritual Bopreinocy ovur tho people who 
had diiited (tom tho early ideolsi at Buddhiain to the 
worship of idols of Bi^ldha and Ids incarnations. The 



* Jiwobl, Tol. 31,11. 

^ 8lx SjBloam ol lodioD Philoaophy/' 151. 
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indi^ons faiths and belirfa of the people and tboir 
woeship of local deities receifed Brahnumie sartetion. 
Tempfos arose for the worship of these gods, Pmanae 
Wei'S written, midet Brahtnootc guidance, telling of the 
Vedic lineage of the gods, and uu^nifyiDg the traditions 
of every indigenous shrine and deity in'orsliipped therem. 
A new HindniBut arose, for which Brahmaniam. had to 
estahUsb a pbiloaophic tfosis. In order to. do this, the 
whole philosophic reaeoiusg on which Baddhiam was 
establiabed had to lie refnted, A refaitned Hindn 
theism hM to find its source in Vedic and Upaniahod 
teachingB, so that it might receive the stamp of Brih- 
manic orthodoxy. The Vedanta Shtroa tvete tiftdiiionftlly 
held to contain the very essence of all Vedie and 
Uponifihad teachings in their 5So mnetuonic sentanoca. 
Cominenlator after commentator on these sutras aroeo, 
each essaying to explain their EnU ine anin g and 
endenvoniing to prove that his own interpretation 
waa the only valid one which was coosistont with the 
tmo meaning of Vedic tradition. Some connnentatom 
held that the Vedanta was a revefation, from before 
all rime, of One finprome Spiritoal Being which alone 
existed,^ and canid not be evolved into anything but 
the Splritnal. Such a universe conld have no taint 
in it of matter or reality. The world was spidtnal, 
and all appearances of realiQ’ were illusions. Other 
uonunentatora held that the whole past thought of 
India had been to teach a theism wherem the 
world was real and created by a beneficent Creator 
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know&ble to the faith and devotion of Flii; woi- 
Bhipperfi. 

H in d uiam of to-day acoiepts and on theaef inter¬ 
pretations of the Irreconoihible as the two 

view^ may aeeni to be^ the firat a Bpmtim] monimt, the 
aecond a more or less tnodJfied theiam or pantheismi 
they both supply the philnsophic basle on ^hiob 
Hinduism justslieB itself* The tranecendenlal Spidtual 
monism of tho tiniverse was taught by B^mkaraojlrya, 
a Brnkman of Sooth Indio, bom about 800 a.d. With 
Brahmanic keenness of g^ns he aaw that Bnddhiam 
could only be defeated on traditioiial lines of Indian 
thought* Once Hinduism and Brahmanism conld prove 
that Boddhiain was hosed on rnetaphysicaJ masonmg 
opposed to the whole oiitrent of IndiaTr thought from 
Vedic times, it inevitably followed that the fate of 
Buddhism was sealed among all reasoning minds m 
India. S'anltata therefore undertook the task of proving 
thai the doctrinea nf Buddhism were opposed to the 
entira reveiation of Vedio seirptures^ and afforded no 
biiffU for a metaphysical conception of Ihe universe. 
Buddhism had taught aa its highest ideal a ^fir™a 
ot freedom from the potentiality of or actian, 

which necessitated the continuation of existence which 
was fuli of sii^nng and sorrow, of iurth, old age^ and 
de at h . S'^cmkaiaoHrym taught that all these fiufbrmga 
and sorrows ui Buddhism were deluaioua. The Vedic 
script ttres had revealed God M Supreme Soul of the 
tinivfin^e. The donl of man ooold fbee itself from all 
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&6En>w and etifiering* DDt m the Beddhiat ideal of 
ceoBation from action^ but m the knowledge that oil 
Uie Ultidas, iti die lughei knowledge Ihot God 

aa Spiritiial eoold never evolve oot of the Bpiritnol 
anj^ing pertaining to the non-^piritnol, Snddhiffiiii 
as it a hjgheat ideals aspired to a Kirrina wherein 
Ddtber Spiritual nor real to amnse mankind 

to hopea, onpications, or ^iom, S^ankaricfirja refuted 
Buddhism by teaching that only the Bpidtnol exists^ 
wherein aU reality and actiona become anblimated 
in a Nirvana of Spiritual oneness of all thinge. Bo 
cloee do the two ideals of Bnddhiam and Bpiritnal 
monism assimilate themselves one to the others that 
S'ankaric^ja was often deUiDunced aa a crypto 
or disgnUed Buddhisl]. S^ankaracaiya in hia search 
towards a Why and ll^lierefnre of the nnivoisOi started ^ 
from the same standpuint as Hegsl in later daya« 
wiJoh held that ''if we saw tbo univei^ whole, aa 
we may anppose God seea it, space and fimo and matter 
and evil and all striving auij straggling would dis¬ 
appear, and we should aee instead an eternal* perfect* 
tmcTiangittg spiritual entity*"^ 

Similarly, 8'ankaia m his Cemmentaryp* aays that 
tme knowledge wotild destroy this apparent wodd. 
which is founded only in ignorance, from which all 
actions and agents and resnlt of actions arise. In 
support of this he quotes the Upanishad declaring ^ 

* ** Pmbliimi oJ PMJoi»plij,“ UniifTI, |u SHfl, 
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tlmt ikll this igm>mncc passes away when iiisxe 
only one Self or Bout of all things. Again,^ he repeats 
that the who!e apparent diversity of the world of reality 
cxktiB only in om ignorance. There can only l>e one 
sole unity, and when this is refiogm55ed as the only 
tree knowledge, the ordinary world qf eirperieoce 
vamaheSp This fundatuentol Spirt tmil moniam Is in<^ 
aisted on over and oTBir again by S'ankara- In one 
l^fisage^ he saya, "You are to disaolve by true know^ 
ledge the nniTerse of eSTecta, which is the mere prodiiot 
of ignorance and agaiiiJ he saya^ ^*It is impo^dble 
when one has gained tme knowledge to pass 
into the world of phnnomona.*' Here there is a ruonian] 
in which the One tfccomes only knowledge (jnina) with- 
ont any knower (}hatiL}p or anything knowable (jneyaj- 
S'ankara earned the teachingB of Yajnavalkya—that 
Brahman was the sole reality absolutely identica] with 
Ibo nmverse—to their logical conolnsioii, and taught 
that the uniFoiEe larafl im illnaion. TjIIca Giordano 
Bnmo in hta efforts to ejtplain the nature of God and 
Hik relation to the worldp S'ankara redaced '' the idt^a 
of God to a meanbglesa and barren ahi^ttaction and 
tho finite world to eraneseeiioe acd um^lfty/N To 
S'ankarathc absolute principle of unity was an ahatmet 
con&ciousneaa void of all objectivity* To S'anfeara there 
was no relative knowledge, in which things appear 
pheuonociia, 

* CotwaaitBi;, L X SOi • ttiil. 1. S, L, 

* nua. e. ± fl. * omH, •* spi»a*».** ii. ea. 
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The [miversa was swopt away as iltnaoryp os were aJJ 
actionfl, good or e^il. all traimuigrotioi^ of dio eotiJp 
ol! idoK of an abiding pocoonaUty hero or hereafter. 
Dr. Tbibont, in hia exhaustive Dotes attached to his 
translation of the VSdSnta and B^onkara's Commientary 
ihereonp says ^ that although this form of doctrine bos 
over since S'onkara'Q time been ihe one generally 
occeptoct by Brnhmanic etudents of phlloBophy^ it has 
never had any wide-reaching mduenoe on the tnasses 
ol India.” 

S'lmkara knew that his metaphyBlcal specnlatkms 
ootild have no iniluenco on the mass uf the people. He 
excluded the mass of thn people from any participation 
m such a tranacendenta) knowledge. It was a know- 
ledge that presupposed a long conrae of mental and 
moral discipline. S'ankura taught that a necessary 
proluninory to any mch knowledge moat be a clear 
recognition of the difference between the spiritual and 
the temporal. There nuiBi be a previona discipline of 
renoncTation, resagnatiou^ concentration cl thought and 
belief. These in thcniselves excluded the mass of the 
people from any hope of ever arriving ai the higher 
knowledge of Brshman. S*ankam even went farther : 
he closed the gates to higher knowledge against the 
moss of the people seeking to threw down the heavy 
burdsn of tbeir evil deeda and to hue! salvation in a 
path of knowledge. In this world both women and 
BddmSp and the mass of the people, have been bore 
* S.B.E., t-oL S4k p. oxsfrtL 
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thm m cojjseqoence of evil deeds of the past; fchexe- 
fo(tie theii ewra muet fienmin tot ever cloeed to haanng 
the sacred , words of the Scdpturee wtiioli aJone^tead) 
the higher Itoowledge of Bmhman. S^ankam, Hte 
every ather LdealJfftio phllosopherj however, recognised 
that there was a real world of ordinary opmioD. Tbtu 
in ftxguing ’ ftgainsit the Btiddbists {TJjSiiiayidiii^) who 
mamt&ined the sole ezistance ftf tboaght. he ea^: TTvi* 
non-extsleiice of extemai things cannot be maintained, 
because we aie canEciotie of eztcfnnl tbinge. In eveiy 
act of perception we are consctone of some external 
thing conespondtiig to the idea." Thcteforo he saya,^ 
"as long as trae Imowledge does not present itseU. 
there ia no reason why the ordinary course of seonlar 
and teligions actirity should not bold im undisturbed." 

His object was to defeat Boddhism on its own line 
of metaphysical reasoning and at the same time to 
establiBb HinduiBm and the wocahip of a personal God 
as the ordinaiy faith of the mass of the people. 

To S'ankara the world of ordinary opinton and 
belief waa very reel; It was a world worth winning 
back, by all the force of his subtle reasoning, from 
Buddhism to Biabniamsm. 8 o real was ihie world 
to B'ankara, that for those who could not nsa 
to the metaphysical reasonings of a uanscendental 
knowledge of a higher Brahman, S'aakara founded 
mottasteries to win tfiem from Baddhiani, and he 
incessantly laboured for the nstoratioti and pre- 
* **■ 3- a*. ~u.i. 14. 
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Bervatian of Hmda tamplea. Evon to-d*y ibe beads 
of Coar of bis great monasteries bear tbe revered name 
of S'aftkun. The Smarta sect of Brahmans, wbo 
follow the teaoblngs of 8'ankara, accept Ytsbnu and 
S'iva as being identical with Brahman. 

Tbs Vedftnta is based on tbo eTidenoe of scriptural 
antbority, which might at drst seem as if it merely 
was a system of taligion and not of free pfulOGophic 
thought. 8tilJ, as Max MbUer said, the claim to 
infallibility need only be waived to find in the Vedanta 
** a teal philosophy, a oomptete visw of the Eofinoa in 
which we live, like those that have been pat forward by 
the great thinkers of the philosophical coantries of the 
worlds Greece, Italy, Oarmany, France, and England.**' 

IL The Wobld as IiinnsioN 

The object of S'ankoracarya in foimalating philosophic 
princaplos—in opposition to those held by Buddhism^ 
on which the religions beliefs of the people might be 
based was to give to alt in^tting minds an answer to 
the problem; '' Con thongbt compass a conception 
which will read a meaning at once into— 

** 1. The featoreleas, moveless hofinito whoso eternal 
repose no breath of living thought or feeling can 
difitorb, and 

** 2 . Into tho Infinite who knows and loves Himself 
in His cieatnrea with an infinite intellectuat love?’*' 

> gii Sjitmis of FbUoKspliy,** p 3901 

• Coinl, StObOCo,'' 
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Or, aa H has been farther asked, ie it {meihle to 
harmonize the conceptions of God?—'*who must be 
conoeiTed as the negation of Suite thought and ^ng, 
yet ^0 expreEscs, or reYeaJs, Himself in natum and 
iu the human mind/' S^onkara taught that God is 
abstr act subjective S^f, beyond 'which there is no 
objectivi^ nor reality. His Commentary aiso accepts 
the leading etatetnent of the Vedanta that God is an 
intelligent Creator £iom whom proceeds '‘the origin, 
subBistence, and djesolution of this uni verso.” * 

The whole of the religious beliefs of Hindu India of 
to^ay are divided into sectarian diderences owing to 
contending opinions as to the true and fall meaning of 
this sctiptura] passage. Bam&nttja, who wrote on able 
and voluminous Cotmnentair on the Yedinta Bdtras, 
maintained that the clear meaning and entire purport of 
the passage w'aa to declare that God as highest Spirit had 
intelligence as His highest attribute. Themfora 
noja held that all scripture cuhninatee in teaching a God 
who has in His own nature all possibilitreB of self* 
le&lisatton in the objective reality of the world. This 
fundamental doctrine is accepted, in more or less tuodiBed 
forme, by all teachers of orthodox ibeiem or of pantheism. 
S'ankara, on the other hand, mainiained that the passage 
refers only to a lower knowledge of a gualified Lord as 
as object of W'Oiship, He held that this “ scripturai 
doctrine of Creation does not refer to the highest reality s 
it refers to the apparent world only, which is chaiactenzed 
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b; nimti n ajid form, Cha figments of rgtiomnc4>." * TheiC' 
fore, for S^ankart, tln?re were two diSerent kiiowlcdgos 
taught ID the Ved^ta. There was. first, a higlier, 
metapliysical tmowtedge of an tmcoadilioned Brahman, 
and sficondly. a lower, or enotaric, knowledge of a Lord 
aa a source of Creation. The higher Brahman is pure 
subject of thought, or abatmet conscioufiocBs. According 
to this higher conception of Bratuncm, the Supreme is 
pure knowledge without any outaide object of knowledge. 
Therefore there can be no duality existent in the world. 
For S'ankata, and for the many Br&bnuiii thinkoiB in 
India today who follow his teachings, aU in this world is 
non-duality fa-draitam). Brahman alone exists as " One 
only and no Second " feksm Ovn o-dritlyam). All pheno¬ 
mena, all appearances of reality, ore therefore unreal, 
they are mere illusions, conceived, in ignorance, to be 
existing oa objecta of expenenoe. These illusive appear¬ 
ances not only veil the true Gnity of the universe, 
niabing it appear os diveiaity, they also veil the spiritnal 
TTnity of Brahman, which the ignarant view os a personal 
Creator or Lord, 

This doctrine of a higher and lower knowledge is lield 
to be further supported by the scnptoral statement that 
“ two Brohmana are to lx known, the word Brnhtnan and 
the highest Brahman ■, he who la perfect in the word 
Brahman attains the highest Bnfamaa/^-* 

Another late tTpanlshod also states that the V£das 
are the lower knowledge and the higher knowledge 
* a. t. 8 B. * Usii Dp. vL 
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ift that by which the absolute Brahiuau is appie- 
heuded.* 

This higher knowledge of Brahniim, as taught by 
S'ankatu, sends back the inqairor after a drat Cause to 
an infinite regresaion where the toind reaches a denial of 
everything except a mental abatraction of snbjsctivily 
void of any possibility of objectivity. Hero Brahniao 
transcends all thought: it is Being without caose or 
effect. .Any conception the mind can iiutue regarding 
this hi^cfr BiahiuiLn can only be refuted by the ever* 
repeated ‘‘Hoj it is not such.'' Brahman, in the bi^er 
knowledge, ia as luitbmkable aa was the Bdog of 
Parmenides, from which it is impofoaible to pass over into 
tha world of Becoming. The Being of Patmeuides, it b 
true, was '*tmiversal matter and universal apirit at once, 
but the matter is sterile because capable of no expansion 
and the Bpirit powerless because capable of no action.”* 
In the higher knowledge, as set forth by 8'ankata, there 
can be no possible knowledge of any individual person* 
olity, such as Ego or Self, no more than there can be of 
any reality in the world of appeanmees. This meta¬ 
physical retnsal to accept the evidence of the aeueea 
regarding external objects, and of the mind regarding 
personal existence, has been held to arise from the fact 
that if '*tho metapbyeJdaus of ancient and modem 
times, dissatisfied with empirical knowledge, wont on to 
metaphysics, this step ia only to bo explained by a morn 
or Im dear oonsdonaness that oU empirical investigatioa 
■ tlnodaka Up, 1. Ur, ' Ocnipen, p, ITO. 
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and knowlod^« lUDouDte in tho ^d only to a 
tUc^pUm gwjanded in thi> out knowing 

tci iijlttti our eyas to whiob m the task of * 

Kiiowledg<i of things seen m Ibe univer^ is founded^ 
according to Kant, on i»etLMatioTt9 reguIaEed hj mental 
fftcolties. 

S'ankora held the i^oiy conintry. Ho hold that no 
empirical invostigatioDp or senaatlon^i, cotuhined with any 
prmeipba of the human intellect, could give any know¬ 
ledge. To S^aikkara, in true knowledge, all eonsaiions ore 
illaaians. The baman intelloct has no principles, or 
fnuctiona, of any aort, simply because it is pure subject 
of thought wiihoat objectivity. He says m the intri>* 
duction to his Goramentary that subject and object ore 
aa mnoh opposed to each other os light is opposed 
to darkneas. The only knowable lot S^aukora was 
Brahman oa the Self of evcjfyontt. Tbe existence of 
Brahman ia knowable because it is revealed in tbe 
scripturea, and because ** the existeni^ of Bmhmon ia 
known on the grotmd o( its being the Self of everyone/*^ 
Thia Bell, of higher knowledgep ol man, is not the migra¬ 
tory Soul of ordinary opinioiip according to S^ahkora^ 
It h not a Self arislug from any duality^ from any 
reality of individual existence, for^ as S'ankora says, 
individual existonce h apparent onlyi the product of 
Kesdence.^' ^ For S'ankara the Self of in unioaD 
with the Self of the oniverse* remained One only, and 

* DefisBrii. “ Vidiata,^* p. 47-i * ^ I-1- 

> Ibid. 
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all idfia of dnaUCy was tha r^stiU of fgnorant^e of thjB 
knowledge 

Thia cmreaJity of all enipirical knowledge is not 
ba^d| according to S^ankam, on the htunan facaltics 
or wiideDstaiiding* It arises from the potency of an 
aU-pervadiiig principlo of cosmic ignorance p This idea 
of cosmic ignorancCi acting on the mfed and oveiywiiero 
in tho univotse^ stands aloof from any phases of ancient 
or modem Western thought. It springs nataiallj from 
the past thought of India^ and only carries that thought 
to a logical conclitsion. The early Vedic period had 
dosedj shout 800 b.c,| in the virtual spiritnaluiing of 
the cosmos. In the Brahmana period the conception 
devdoped that the universe and the gods ware swayed 
and ruled by the Rpiritual power of the prii^t and 
sacrifice. The prayer, or Brdimani. transfused itself 
as an active agent^ throaghont all things* A Lord of 
Prayer, aa BiahniMms^pati, bocaine the Supreme 
Spirit, m manifest throughout the nniverae. This 
spiritualizing of the tinivcr^ included the spint uftl i zin g 
of mao, whose Self or Soul waa merged in onnnesfi 
with the Self or Soul of the nnivni™. Thought bad 
followed the fipiiitnal until it had losi eight of the 
real. The natural rosuH was that all that Vfm real, 
all appearances of things and the nuiversCj were 
viewed ae spiritual. There waa only one SionJ or Spiriti 
into which all tbinga wore luhllmated aa into a dream 
o! mystic rapturo. Xteality had faded away into the 
mists of a spiritual monism, wherein bo current of 
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tmr^t crnild oris^ to diaitirb ttie mind of the dremDer. 
AU appeonmcifs of imlityi m such a djream, wem c^iiBed 
by If this igno^c^p ^ a ceuse, produced 

thia ttffectp it must^ ticcDirding to Indian thought of 
the period, be conceived aft an agency, or potency* 
perBii^tmg in the effect. Ignonmce, in itself, was 
an abstract idea. Abstract ideas each as Faith, 
Anger, Dealre, or Love had been personified, in early 
Vedic timea, aa agenoiea or deitiea. Speech had been 
personified as V&c, which was a female deity, or 
8'akti, or potency associated in the Beginning with 
a creative Lord. This idea of a female principle 
being associated with a creative god or deity is one 
of the early conceptions of Indo-Gennanic thought. 
In one of the carHest UpaniahadB it ia stated that in 
the Segioning there was Self only. . « . Be then mode 
this Self fall in two, and thence arose man and wife/' ‘ 
The same acconnt then saya that it wels this female 
princlplo which went forth throughout tibe tmiverse 
as the abiding force of the Creator la the world, so 
tliat " verily in Lbo Bcginnhig this was Brahman, 
from it all this sprang/^* 

The ignorance which, in the teaching of fi'ankam* 
pervadea the tmiverae and mak£» ibingg appear as if 
they wero real, is a creative principle. This cosmic 
ignorance is personified as a feminine abitract principle 
called Mayap or Ulusian^ just as was peraonified 
OB a female principle of speech in eady Vedic 
« Brih.lTp.L4.B. • Hikl L-i, m. 
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It ia thia MnjA, iliU ali-pcrvadiag principle of iguomncRi 
in the worirt* which d^liides the aiiod ond tnakefi it 
imag^Qe the appearances it acea io t>e realities Mhyh 
weaves a veiJ before tuan^ thtongb wlibh few b«c the 
otcntal anison of One in AIL^ in which knowdedge 
all realities fade away as uorealitieH and the Bonl 
rests in a sea td tmcoEmuona bliso. This doctrine of 
Miiya e lfmmftt eft £;veD the ceitointj held by Descartes: 
** 1 think, therefore I am^ or, Cogito^ ergo It 

would diannate even the converse; ^^1 am, themfoTe 
I think/' Btill the doctriDo, in other respects, 

appioaohea close to a doctrine of illusion as Imld posdbk 
by DescarieSr who gradually becaiue convinced that 
the only existence of which be could be quite certain 
was his owiL He unagmed a d&oeitful demon, who 
presented nnteal things Co his sensed in perpetual 
phantasmagoria; it might be very improbable that auch 
a demon existed, but etil] it was possible, and , therefore, 
dpuht oonceming things perceived by tbe s^rses was 
possible*”* This ** deceitful demon"' was kaown from 
the earliest times in Indian chonght !□ the Big 

Yida it appeani as Mayi, and the divine dominJon 
of Vanina and Mitra is often referred to with the 
word M£lyi. This term aignifies occult power, appli¬ 
cable in 3 good senac to gods or in a bad fienee lo 

demons."^ At a later period it is taught tbat all 

appearances of reality arise from the Lord being 

* RcttAdh, Fmblflxoi of PiiHofeOF^y,'^ p, ^ 

^ MaododdiU, Vedic ^fjtbdogy," p* Ut, 
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ais«ootat«j ^ith Ma^i, " froiu wlncli Uie Make; 

^endfi tortli ail thB prayerSi, the sa^nficefi, the pajst 
and tile fature and all tba V^os/' * S'^aDkaricArja 
taught that May! w a prhicsipl^ of sguomnoej 

m aoi3^ mdeBoribabJfl (anirvachanlya) Tn ann er^ veik 
the trt^e nou-duality of BrahumcT making Brahman 
appear^ to ordinary oplaion* as a oreativD Lord or 
Btder* le'vara. May I further draws the \ml of 
ignorance over the Soul of mail and makm it appear 
03 a limited individual Soul, Eoparate from Brohman# 
in a nniTme of seemiug reality of objeota denoted by 
names and forms. Brahman remains unchanged and 
imohaiigeable by the potency of Maya throughout the 
uaiverse^ Brahman ta the sole entity tn the tniiTeiWt 
which universe is a mere turning aside (vivaria) o! 
Brahman. The world is woven out in name and 
form, to the ignorane, by a magic veatnre cf diveraity 
which emanates from Brahman aa ihough he were 
a magician, through hk sa;^ktian with the a'akti, 
or detading indneuce, of Miyi. S’^ankara in his 
Commentary says that ''the magician k not affected 
by the illnaiozi produced by biniaelf, because the illuaion 
k unraiiJ, eo the Brahman as highest Seif is not affected 
by the ilituBion of a world.^^ 

This action of Miya cim only be ^tplained by 
assuming that M&ya, or iUnsion, h os unreal as m the 
whole apparent world of reality. S'ankaia teaches 
that the whole world of name and fo^m, of ordinary 

- S>efL Up. iv. 
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opinion, arises from BrahinAn being Dctttiansly con¬ 
nected wiWi Maya {a, vidyS |>niti upoath&pita nams rfpa 
m&ya^,, From this oonneolion of MayS with I^r&hnmn, 
n reaJ world of ordinary opinion remntns for luEinkiad 
to accept as a Juanifestatioii, or tcuziing astdCi of 
IJrahmoD. S'snbara thorofore held that, tvccepting 
things as teal, according to ordinary opinion, tboogh 
higher knowledge knows all things to bo One, the 
creatioii of the tmiverse occnns because there are 
belonging to the Self, aa it mere, of the omniscient 
Xiord, name and form (figments of non-knowledge), 
Th^ names and foims are, however, not to be defined 
aa Ecahsum, or as different from Brahman." They 
are " the germs of the entire expanse of the phenomena) 

WQJfld." 

In SQpport of this teaching the scriptures and Mana 
are quoted by S'ankata as declaring that; “In the 
Beginning the Lord shaped from the words of the VBdaa 
the names and forms of all beings and the procedme 
of all actions," * He further says that from the eternal 
words of tbo Vedas the definite species, aa opposed to 
the genua, of all things were produced. Also that, before 
the Creatioo, the words of the Vedas became manifest 
to the Creator, and that all things were created to corre¬ 
spond to these words. Here a definite ideal, or norm, 
is set forth, according to which a real world of ordinary 
opiiiion was created. The words ate uot the material 
cause of the world,* bnl tilings were created to corre- 
* t* a. sm, • ibu, 
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spond with the ideas oonTeycd by the trotds. Here 
the teaching o( the Vedanta oomea close to the theory 
of Idea^ of Plato. The Idea of Plato was, howsTer^ not 
a mete form oi nonn, os is nsaally held, but a power or 
force,' To Plato the world was appeaiance, not reality, 
bat by the force of the Idea " the excellence or beauty 
of ereiy stractore, animate or inaniiiiate, and of every 
action of man, is relative to tho use to which nature or 
the artist has intended it,"“ In the Ved&nta the world 
was faHhioned forth by the eternal words of the Vedas* 
which foreahadowed. in the mind of the Creator, the 
ideas on which ihtn^ wate created. 

When true knowledge arises and tho Spiritual Oae- 
neaa of all things U apparent, then these names and 
forms are said not to be ** not absolute non-existenoe, 
bat to be only a di^eient qoality or state, the stale of 
name and form being unevolved." In this imdeveloped 
condition name and form are said to be “identical 
with the caase." Therefore it is declared* by S'ankata, 
that when the higher knowledge arises “the creative 
quality of Brohmao vanisbos at once."} 

S'ankara in the passage■* already quoted says "that 
before the Creation the Vedic words became manifest 
in the mind of the Creator, and after that He created 
the things corresponding to those words," Kot only 
does this passage make the word of the VMn real and 
eternal, but S'ankara boaea the whole of the doctrine 

> gdbm m Berpon, ifiW, I9ii, ggiij- 9.306^ 

‘ le. 'iil.ua. * 1 * 8 . 38 . 
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of the nnraalit; of Hie world on Ihs etfimai verity of 
the Vodic scriptures. The momettc doctrine of the 
unity oi all in One here real® on Vedic revfilAlion. 
B^imkara in hia ConimentSTy ‘ declaree that ** the 
fact of everything having its Self in Brahman cannot 
be grasped without the aid of the Bcdptural passage r 
Thou art That.“ 

It would seem here aa if S^ankara establiehed the 
whole of hia doctdne of LUiidon on evidence which 
is in itself iilnsion. S‘'snkara meoto this objection by 
replying^: "Nor do we mind your objection that if 
perceptiDHt etc., ceases to be valid, scripture itself ceases 
to be so, for Qua cottdiision is just wbab we aasome.'' 
In support of tbia he ijuoies soripturo,^ which declares 
that, when trne knowledge arises* '' Then a father is 
not a father^ a mother not a mother^ tha worlds not 
worlds, the gods not gods* the Vedas not YMae*" 
KeTcrthelesSp so long as man does not attain to the 
highest spiritual knowledge of Brahman the worid is 
real. If the world be real, then there muBl be some 
e^jdanatiou forthconning as to bow the evil and sorrows 
and BoScriugs of the world arosoi S^ankara held that 
no Creation could be considered essential goodoess “ 
if it was desigxicdly created ftilJ of pain and regrelu^ 
He says of the Xiordi that *' as the iudictioa of pain 
and the Qnal destruciiou of oil creatures would then 
form part of His dispensation. He would have to t)e taxed 
vritb great cruel t}V a quality i^bborted by low pfiople 
■ 1. L 4. • ir. 1. 3. 1 Upu ir. S, SL 
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€vian." • S'ankaiaj in his doctdne of b higbor knowledge 
in which the whole world wm iUnaioitif hed opposed 
the Bnci&hist doctrine that the world was a cedwleea 
flux of momenUry consoicmanesseB, In ids doctrine of a 
lower knowledge of a elective Lord ho had sooght to 
ro-estabiish Hindoism in its wo^hip of goda as gods, and 
the Vedas VSdoSi as beliefs on whbb dl orthodox 
religtone duties and bflliofa should be basod^ In opposing 
the BuddhiDt dcxstrine of aufTering and aorrow in the 
world being due to iguomnce of the Pour Koble Truths 
and as artaing from the ohidn of causation, he fell 
back on the almoet uuivcrBallj behoved doctrme of the 
TranEmigration of Souls as a reward or puniBhiueui lor 
good or evil deoda^ Ho therefone holds that the Creator 
in Hifi Creation Is bonud to allot good end evil according 
to the merit or demerit of individuals in ptevions robirthe 
in the great periods (kalpas) of creation. The opponmt 
of thje doctrine naturally naka how the Creator waa 
fustified in tho begtnning of all Creation, when thore 
was neither meiil nor demerit of mdividuaJ souls to 
condition the Lordi "who knows und loves Hirtiself 
in His creatoxee with an infinite intaUeotua} love/* 
Gould not the Creatorj Lhen^ in the infinite Beginning, 
have created a world free from all eemow and auf^ng ? 
S'&nkara rephea tbac soch an argument brings those who 
urge it into an antinomy of thought, for witbemt merit 
and dement nobody can coma into existence, and, ag^in, 
without a body m^i and demerit oanRob be farmed; 

- ii L^. 
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Bd thJit OD the doctnixe of the world having m bagimiingT 
we are M mto a logical s&e-aaw-^^' 

S^ankara thereftune holds that the world, as*riefW&d 
in ordinary opimm m a real world, mnst have ciiated 
from before oil time witbom a begiimmg. The TSdtota 
S^tra * ie relied on by S'anhara oa conclusive ^suiance 
on this doctrine of Hin dnJRm, oa it states that ** the 
Beguminglcsmesa of the world neqoininends tteeU to 
reason, and is as ench revealed in the scfiptnreo-^* 
S'ankora, In his commentary on thiH passage of the 
VMinta, says that reason supportB the oonclniiioD that 
tbtt world had no Bsiginning, beeauao it cannot be 
conceived os having a BeginniDg^ for in snob a case 
*^thoro would must no dotGrmining cause of the nneqnal 
dispenEation of pleasure and pain, and we ehould have 
to acquiesce in the doctdtie of rewards and punishmeuis 
being allotted without reforence to good or bad deeds. 
From the dawn of thought sn India the abiding faith 
of the people has been this one firm and assured belief 
that it IS only thnoiigh good deeds that a man con be 
born, or can become, good, and that by bad deeds he 
becomes bod. Buddhism had held that the iufiuence 
of good and evil deeds could only be annibilatad by the 
rennndation of all action. The Vgd&nta and S'ankara. 
and, even before S'ankora, Knmanla Bhafia, called on the 
people to believe that bi a blame Jess IjfCt worshipping 
the gods oI their forefathers and perfomiing all duly 
ordained tnligioua rites and ceiemonieii^ they coidd lay up 
^ iL 80 . * rbia. 
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Car thetnseltea a of goo4 deads, tbe MJ frmt of 

which would be reaped Ihroughaut oouuilese guueratiorEe. 
When*the doctiine of the undying potency of Eariua 
0 !r actions first erase in Indki it was whispered in aeorei 
as overriding ihe prvi tensions of ptie^s and prioatcrall 
to spiritual dominion over the people. Id om of the 
earliest Upamshads^ ii not the earhestp the aage 
Yftjnain&lkya was asked what became of a man when 
he died. He replied: ^** Let not thiB question Ibe dis¬ 
cussed in public^" Then the two went oat and argUEiL, 
and w'hat they said was Karma (dead) and what they 
proisod waa Karma, which ia to isy, that a man 
becomes good by good deads and bad by bad » 

S^ajikaiacaTya taught as the highest ideal for India, that 
man^ beyond all the appearunces of reality^ ahouid seek tha 
Bpiritu^, In this apirituol ^ leiJity would fa-ile away 
into an eternal rest of idcalbtia monism. This spiritual 
idDaiiem wa$ essaotially Indian. It was far removed in 
thought from the iilaaliam of L^bnitr^ or even af 
Berkeley^ which would not deny that our sense data 
ate signs of something which eiusta indepaudently of 
our private senastjons.* Kant hdd that if it wate 
not for our peiraeptioEid of things^ they wceiM remain 
m unreal abatractiona, and time and epaoa and all 
would end in iliuaioD^ Abeofute tiuiB nod space, there- 
fom^ for Western thought, would soem to tomain 
as mere indeSnitaiy excendad forms of our peToeptions. of 
finite time and spnee. According to S^onkara, dme and 
« Brih. Up. in ^ ^ Kaudt, ctl p. £0. 
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in the higher knowledge, nnl iraji$cendental 
ideaiis^ they do noL they ^ Lllnfiaoiis fashioned 

forth by cosmic ignorance. In the lower kno'^leSgep 
of ordinal opinion^ S'ankam held ^hat time and space 
exi^t in themeelT^. He held in oppoeltion to the 
Bnddhkte that '* with regard to space It oazmot be 
mnint^ned that it fe not definable, since substantiality 
can be eatabikhed b the case of space no less than 
in the caee of the two so-called noDontities, time and 
canee.'' * Hare S^iuikara approachoa doaet to ihe views 
of modem thought than did Kant, tor: *' Upon the view 
put forward by Bicmann and adopted by Ctiflbrd, the 
essential properties of space have to be regarded aa 
things fltil! onkDowD, which we may on^ day hope to 
find out by olosor obeervation and more patient nsEoctiont 
and not as anxious to l>e accepted on the antborfty of 
tmivoreal experience or of the inner cotificioiiHncs&"^ ^ 
It baa further been recently pointed out that '"the 
reasons for regarding space and time as tuireal have 
become tnoperativc," J 


III. The Woeli> Maoig—MIyI 

To many it might appear that the teaching oE S^ankata 
were moonfitstenl, because they taught a higher knowledge 
of a higher Brahman, wheram the world was illiiaion, 

^ Tneier, ** MmUwnmticftl Fapen bj Cbflbid." sL 
^ ftoblsuE of PbUp. 
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and also taught a lower knowledge qf a cooditioiidd 
ljord> wherein the world is r«(il> ParmemJdea, however, 
held, rntteh aa B'^ankara did, that sense peneptioaa 
are ilJuaor^; ncTorthsleas he ^so held that the world, 
eo far as there were sense peroeptiens, in ordinary 
opinion, required an explanation. Parmenides took 
for granted the ordinary beliefs and opinions of men. 

He accepted tbero " with the specific warning not 
to yield to them unqneEtioniiig credence \ he spoke 
of tho mkleading etrncttnn of hie theory, and called 
hie expos!tione platisible or acceptable in contrast with 
the convincing force of tmth which belongs to ideal 
xeBpSon.” Similarly Kant's doctrine that “only the 
thing in itself:" possessed objective reality, need not 
have prevented his derivation of tho solar Byat<un from 
a primoval nebula.' B'aakara in a atmilar maiuier 
says that the entire complex of phenomanal axis-' 
tence is considered ns true as long as the knowledge 
of Brahman being the self of all has not exisaii, just as 
the phantotna of a dream are cosgideied to !» tme 
until tho sleeper wakes,''« Piuther, in the same con- 
nectioin ho aaje: '* Hence as long as tme knowlodge 
does not present itself, there is no reason why the 
ordinary course of sucular and religious activity 
not hold on undisturbed." Again, in arguing r against 
the class of Buddhists who assert that thought only 
is real (Tiininttvadins). and againat thcase who assort 
that everything is a void and that nothing is real 
' Ootap«nt. ep, dL p. ISO. ■ IL1.14. > fL £. )&. 
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(Madbyamikas), be Bays: " 'Efee mm-ejostenco of external 
thin|;8 cannot bo maintained, becaose we are conteione 
of external things/' * 

^Therefore, so Jong or a man does not maUac the 
nltunato truth of non-dnality the world retneihs real. 
This reality is not an enoiieons truth (Bomypti satya of 
Ni^rjnnA), liba that of the Mohiyina Bttddhisl; it ia 
troth until and up to the arimag of a trner knowledge of 
umvataal Unity. Bo long as the world is held to be as it 
appears, so long moo mnst ramaiu under the infloenoe 
of actions which load to tiansmigtations of the Soul. 
S'ankara aaya that " the highest Xiord may, whim he 
pletucs, oBsuma a bodily ahape focmod of Iliya in order 
to gratify thereby his devout worahippetH.”* 

This BnJer, although be creates, b association with 
Miya, a world of names and forms, for tboae plunged in 
ignorance of the Uord'a higher unqualified nature, 
remains himself omniscient and omnipotent, unaSected 
by the evolution of a wodd. These worlds are evolved 
again and again m great periods of time (halpas), so that 
there is an endless series of evolutions, pn^ervations of 
the world, and retractions. The Ijord should therefore 
be wotshipped os a deity possessieg attnbnteB, who has 
Woven over the unity of Bmhman the appearance of a 
phenomenal world wh^nein individual souls gain experi~ 
encas through the senses. Prom the Lord, who is 
Brahman, conjgined with the potency of M3ya, tsstte the 
subtle dements or essenoea, the " things in themeelves,'* 
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ether* 6re* air* water. eaxtiiH As each essence eniana&os 
(ram the ipt^dmg, easance, the Uaiveraal Btjlf* Brahman, 
esters each in iom and becomes the Self of that ossejj^e 
or element. So Brahman ts fmmanent in the UniTCise 
from the beginniog cl all tbiaga. It ia this enteiiag of 
Brahmcm mto the elements which enabtes them to enter 
on their activit]^.^ From Brahman there come eley^n 
vital afrs^ which are minute in size, being the sobtlu 
essenc«8* faculties, or functiona. These subtle facntties 
are five o! the mnm^, five of actijoa, and the Mind, which 
boa many functions and is dcsigiiated in various ways 
<rnanflfi, mind; buddhi, intellect; ahamkara* egoism: citta^ 
thought). This mind ia aaid to be '^tbe abode of the 
eneigy which octe through the means of right know¬ 
ledge." > Above ail pmaidee the chief vita! air or bi^tb> 
witl) its functions of aEpiration, inspiration^ restrain¬ 
ing, ascending, and all p^ervading. This chief vital air, 
togeiher with the other vital airs, and Mind, form a 
subtle body or ghoat in which the Soul h ep.closed 4 
The Self, or the Soul of man, is a sentient prinriplo 
which ** rules the body and is oennccted with the fruit 
of actiuna-"^ It ta etecnal* self-^ustentp and ia not like 
the other elements m&king up the body, which are mere 
ptnducts. It ta in ilaelf Brabnum, the Atit >fin So tong 
as the wodd of illusion is viewed ^ rc&I the Soul remains 
enclosed in a SEubtle ghost body, ^mmiunded by a world 
of phenomena* and therefore partakes in action* and is 
liable to transmigrations. The Soul, sanoiinded by its 
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rabtle body> or ghosti r««ideis in th« heart, and from 
there it presidtifi over the entire body. The Soui is. iii 
its freed and cEseutial nature, eternal. It does not 
eruanate ^oiu the dniverBoJ Betf or Ijard. The Hsaociated 
subtle or ghost body is the product of Illiwioii* and the 
Son!, because of its being surrounded by Che subtle body, 
takes part in the activities of the woidd as created 
through Mays, True knowledge alone enaldc the 
Soul to free itself from its surrounding bondage of the 
flubtfe body and to recognise the whole worid as an 
iUnaoQ. Not only men, but the gods, not only animals, 
but plants, possess souls, for into their bodies the trans¬ 
migrating Soul of man may pass bo long as ita subtle 
body dingo to it. Thus it is said that the Soul can be 
reborn in a dog, or a hog, or in an outcast." 

The lower knowledge of Brahman as a Lord associated 
with Maya, from which the world of oitt inmy opinion 
emanates, may enable the Soul to do good deeds and 
thus eBect the cessation of its transmigrations. The 
Boul which has done good deeds and has gained the lower 
knowledge of the Lord passes on death out of the body. 
Then the Soul, surtounded by ita subtle body, its atilj 
abiding ignorance of the higher knowledge, its good mid 
evil deeds, joined with the impress oi tie deeds done 
in former births, is led by the chief up-breathing vital 
air to the abodfl of the gods. The passing of the Soul 
from the body, with its sunoundtng subtle body, isaaid 
to be by way of the lOlet artety, which is in Che 
bead. The Soul thencs paa^ beyond Che days, beyond 
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thfl moon and the san, tilt it 19 leceiTcd by the 
gunriUiuis ol thct path of tlie gods/* or by ** a man who is 
uot it* inftn .” tt is iheu tod to the Lord in the heaven 
of Indta, Yacnna, or Pmjipoti. Here the BonI abides in 
power and majesty !oir all lime. It does not retnrti to 
this world, but by tbo favour of Biuhinau it gains, in 
time, the higher knowledge of non-duoltiy and rests 
In the Anni hilating of mdtvfdnajity. The souls of those 
who fall to gmn this tower knowiedge, but who stUl 
perform religious aacdilo&s, do good deeds and practise 
charity, pass on death, throagb the hundred arteries 
ol the body, to the moon. Hero they gain eompomon- 
ship with the gods, the impress of part of their deeds 
fades away, but enough remains stamped on the soul 
to necessitate a rehirtb. 80 the subtle body has again 
to bear the soul through the ether, wind, smoke, nriat, 
and rmn, whence it dnils ita way through plant life 
into the embryo, to become again associated with a body 
as a num and if ite deads were meritorioufi even as a 
Bdhman. Those who gain no knowtedgs, who perform 
no religions rites, who are evil, descend mkt one of the 
seven hells ol death there to BuSer torment. From these 
bells they descend again to the earth throngh the min, 
their subtle body bearing the soul into plant life, which 
when devoured by man pasaos, in some unexplained way, 
into a new human body. 

All Vedanric thought culminates in mystic raptoeoa 
ovor the tranguillity of rest which ties befoR tbewe who 
gain the high at knowledge of the Higher Brahman 
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ftUiT the Tfiil of NTayi. To gaia this haTOD of roat 
no i«}igioa9 rites, tio vain atriricga to tiead the Uiomy 
path of morafit;, ore neceesary. Tbeae avaU fiothing 
to guide the pilgrim one iota, even the size of a mustavd 
seed, nearer hia longed-for trance. No mental activity, 
no endeoTOuring after, ot avoiding, the knowledge that 
man is caught in the anare^' of deluaion, can bring nearer 
the eternal peace of Nirvana. Stienuoos meditation 
endows the soul with supematoraJ poweiE and insight. 
Supreme knowledge of iho identity of Self with the Self 
of the iiDiTHZae, and the awakening from the dream of an 
empirical world, can only flow from the favour of the 
Lord “ with a view to focmer antions." The knowledge 
in bold by S'ankara to bcoompleteiy revealed In the Ycdic 
scriptures; it can, however, bo home in on the tool by 
the favonr of the deity. When the knowledge i& thus 
gained, the knowledge itaeJi illaminatee the whole 
myatery of delusioo. and ignorance posses away like the 
empty imagery of a dream. CnJeaa the knowledge be 
thus revealed to the soul, it may strive eternally to know 
Brahman, to know the emptiness of the figment of a 
world; it can never do cither one or the obhnr. When 
tbs Soul btsconies conscious ibat there can be no abiding 
principle of duality ia tho world, then no evidence of 
the soriptures or auy motlLods of knowledge ate valid. 
They can no longer remain valid when the power of 
Miya is dissolved, and notUing temaiiiB but an 
obleciloss Self of tbs umvemc. The draam^ r may 
dream drcaiiis and imagine tho visions seen therein are 
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trae, hut ta the ^nlp when it tienM^heg tb« full knowledge 
of Br^hmiui p ilie wholo of pbimuLiieital cjustence is untrue. 
The CcjhimeDtary of on Iho Bfldarayana Siitioe 

atatie^i that j'y^t dTeca loao their identity and 
individ-ttaHty on ^saiiig into the no the ^o<il losee 
lie iadmdndity on its becofiimg merged into BiuhtiiATi. 

The oxiwn nnd chief glory of the VikllDta is aiiiii 
to be that as soon Ba foil knowledge ie reached all 
duties come to an end and aetiom have no fnrtbot 
meaning or KeGiilt. One verse of the early Upamahada^ 
iaaght that il the Soul qf man recognizes that it 
Brahman, deaiiing what nr fur the Idvo of whom Ahonld 
it weary itedf? In Buddhiom the doctrine of Nirvana 
woe the death-kndl of all octioii. Still Ihu individnal 
who gained Nirvana remained oe^iated with a body 
fur a time. In the Yedlnta, in conlnmiity with 
the teaebing of the Bhogavod GTta» true knowledge in 
indifferent to acta. The soblime ecetaay of the soul 
when h gains Iha divine viHion of Ihe pure light of 
Unity wth Brahman aubiatea into nothing the body 
and its lets. Then the bodJ lays aside ita endleea 
questionings and dl duty is over and all work is 
ended. Tho body may indeed persisE, for a time, to 
bear its burden of fusulta of post and present deeds, 
jufit as the potter^s wheal continaes to revolve nndor 
the impetus that first eel it tn inottcni^ Soon thifl 
polonthdity nma down and the body decays. The 
reault of oil past good and evil deeds m diasipated^ 

* Sec Afitf« p. 
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Tboee TGlatxons were loTwl rt^cive thfl reanlt of 
the good deedh the fiotil msy huire participated ir3, 
thos^ who were not loved obt^u ibe result of^ the bud 
deeds. 

The Soul gaiziud the Highest Knowledge of 
Spiritual Onene^ of all things. It ia a knowledge 
wbeieiu there is nothing to know and uo knower. It 
13 a knowledge which brings ecstasy where there 
is nothing to be ecstatic over* The jnmi has reached 
a condiriuii where it finds only an abstract notional 
snbjeot of thought 

The higher knowledg??^ or esoteric teEiching, of 
S'ankoTE 16 based ou the doirttine of non-causationt 
which ends in the effect being the some os the 
caUE& 

Brahman can uudor^ no change. The universe can 
only be a turning aside {vrvarta) of Brahman. If 
ordinary opinion holds that there h divcistty aud 
reality in the aeeiuiiig world of appearance, this opinion 
can only arire through some univereol principle of 
ignorance which pervades all tbin|;B and the mind of 
nian+ This iguoranca can only be Mays or Bln^fon. 
Maya is not Being, for Brahman Exnmotea all that is 
Iteingj beyond which there ts no possibility of an 
Kxisteut. On the other himdi it is not Dou-Being» for 
to the ignorant it produces a world of phenomena 
which renmina a real world of ordinary experience and 
belief untD h Ijecomea sublimated in the higher 
Bpiririial knowledge of the Oneness of all things, a 
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belief which rin^ thioogb India of to-day in the 
iaceesant cty* “ Brahtnan ia true, the WerH ia false, 
There fa One only and no tsecond.*' 

S'mikar&cirya^a docbtine ui Mayi and hiu inteiprcla* 
tion of the Ycdinta SOtraa of B&daiSyo^ have been 
ably amiuaed op as follows : " There are two 
doctiinea indicative of the relation of God to the 
world, the so-called Parioimav&da and the Vivarta- 
vida. The forinci implies real development and the 
tatter on illnaive development. This lost is the doctrine 
of S'ankarac&tya, wherefore his Bystetn shoald be called 
Sitif^uladfitn rather than Spiritool monism 7 while the 
first is that clearly held by the author of the Sntras. 
This is evident from bis very definttion of Brahnum 
as that from wbioh oTerything odgioates, in which 
everything Itvqs, and into which eveiything resolves 
itself in the end. . . . S^onkoracirya himself acknow¬ 
ledges , . . that the author of the Siliras follows the 
Farinlma doctrine, tboogb to mve his theory he 
imagine, without any grounds, that Bgdarayana has 
in view the ordinary or Uiuso^ condition of things 
in ^oing GO. B'ankaracnrya’H YivartavSda it was 
which the later sohoolB of Yaishnaviinu and B'aivtsm 
contended against; for even according to him it leaves 
no scope for the lolacioQ of the ruler and the ruled, 
i,a God and the devotee, in the oonditioa of reality 
^ben all illusion is dispelled and one spirit ah'tn'O 
csibta”' 


' PhiitiJwltaf. ap, ell. p. ISO. 
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rv. QDBNCfftSfG THE 

S'ankuicATya hud ee&t his mijssage thEaui^b<hti India, 
tor after to jwnder over, tvhcn he (au^ht that 
this worJd was anneal, the mere d^pneot of a passiiii' 
dream, deloaive aa the tricks conjnred np by a 
magician, and that the only inutb onr limited 
eipcrieace could give ns was that:— 

"The cload-^app'd towers, the gorgeous 
The soltonn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this tnsabst&ntial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. We are snoh stuiT 
As dreams ore mode of, and onr little life 
la rounded with a sleep." 

The task which S' atifrB-Twoa rya hod set before httnself 
was to defeat Baddhism on its own chosen gzonnd and 
to re-eitablisb Brahmanism on an mcontrovertihle 
basis. Buddhism hod dsoiared that eiiatence was only 
momentaty flashpoints of conacionaneas. The Tirtitdh istft 
(vijnanavadins) hod held that Ufa was like the glowing 
end of a torch, which, when whirled tonnd, gave the 
appeanmca of continuity, but Uiot in reality there 
waa only e circle of continuing momentary sparks. 
S'eakorac^a's answer was that if the torch la 
at refit, the Buddhist theory of life vanishes. The 
Buddhist Ulnstration of life as a droJe of never-abiding 
oonsciousnessea merely means that the Bnddhiat 
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ceptiou of life unannts to its bemg a pane mosomi 
jQSt as much as the Qety cirole of the burning toTch 
is prodated by tbs tiick cf moTing the toceh quickly 
in tt cdxcls or along a atrught tme. 

The age in whiob S’snkantoaiTa li'Ted wss an age 
of bitter and Tsbetnetii erppositioa. to Bnddbiam. 
Orthodox sacerdotal Br^mamBis bad foaad a otaaiS' 
pion in K nmaiBla Bhs^ta, who about 700 resuscitated 
the doctrine of works by bis Commentary on the 
philosophy of the sacrifice, and was followed in 
abont 800 A.D. by S'ankBrucdiya, who led the attack 
on Boiddhism by stiiTing to □ndeemme the philosophic 
princiidos on which Bnddhiam then rested. The 
whole of India was alive, duiittg tbeae cemturiea, with 
opposition to Bnddlusni. The whole trend of the times 
was back to Brihmamstn and to a revived worship of 
the ancient deitieB of India, Visbi^a and Siva. S'an- 
karicaiya came to bis task ably eqnt^ed in phili>~ 
sophic soblleties. His spiritual preceptor had been 
one Govinda, wboee spiritual preceptor waa Gandopada, 
The latter bad written a treatise of two hundred 
stanzas or Kiriksa, which have been well described 
as “one of the most remarkable prodiuis of Indian 
phUoeopby." ■ 

S'ankatSdrya wrote a short commentary on these 
stanzas, which are considered so authoritative as to bo 
termed a Upanishad. The stanzas arc divided into four 
chapters. The stansa;! of Gaudapada are foil of quaint 
' tfaedcwll, Suudail liWntim," p. iMl. 
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oonooSts. Pbilo^phic a3*gptJ taenia ftfe by 

analogic^ dn^rn from the mgst unexp^tcd sgurc«s. 
These atialdgiffi, at times, would Blmoet seem tg*iiidjcate 
that tho doctrme of Maya, and of world hoisg 
Di^ely illtutiToly conjumd forth by a magicianj may 
have originated from obsarving the tricks of illnrioD 
of conjiuorB, which seem to have been believed in, 
during the eighth Mntnry, when Gaudapada lived, 
and to have excited as much wonder &a they do 
to-day. The trich of saspending a rope in the sky 
and descending thereby is ouJy to be oxplaitied os an 
illuaiotL Gaadap^a says io one of hia many analogies* 
that for anyone to hold the world to be a real 
appearance would be the same as calling a magic 
elephant Cmaya hastij a teal elephant. This trick of 
making to appear a magic ukphant does not teem to 
be performed in India of to-day. S'ankaiac&rya in b?c 
Commentary show* that the trick was well known 
at the beginning of the ninth century. Ho saya that 
for an^tme to behove this nmeal world to be real 
would be similar to believing the elephant of illusion 
(SftyS) to be a real elephant. People knew the tna gi^ 
wotid and magic elephant as real, and, be continaes. 
so real does the magic elephant appear that people tie 
it tip &itd mounl oit it* 

In another stanaa GaudapMa says that all things 
in the world are produced by iUtwion (maya), jost as 
from magic (mSyS) seeds are produced magic (mays) 

' Dnv»di, Bctnb*j, leSl. 4. 44. 
no 
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sprotits. This iHnskatioa deady refen to tbe welt' 
ksown mango thole. Jolm Fryer, w*ho travolled to 
the Eaaf from 1672 to 1681, tells that in India be 
saw a coojetror produce " a modk creation of a mango- 
tree KTimig from the stone in a short space, with 
fruit green and ripe; so that a man must Etretch his 
fancy to imagine it witchcraft; though the common 
sort think no less."* The jngniSoance of the trick, as 
being an iilnstiation of magic, or rokyi, is eeldom noted 
by Earopcans and would be lost if performed in this 
country. The conjncor'e object is not to perform the 
trick as one of alsight-of-hand, but to arouse the idea 
that the whole appearance of the mango-tree is an 
iilasion. For this pnipose the trick is usually, and 
best, performed in a part of the country where the 
mango-irae is not in blOBaoni or bearing fruit; the 
conjuror, hnwetrec, manages somehow to produce from 
distant places tbe flower and fruit of the mango-tree. 

This docthna of tUnsion ia again illustrated by the 
reflection seen in a mirror. An indiTiduel, seeing thia 
refloctiou, imagines that it is bimsdf; bat when the 
minor is broken it ia seen that the reflectiOD gave only 
an iUnsion of duality, In the same manner the self 
of man djaappears to the absalnte abetiact Self of all 
things when ignorance h destroyed. There abides no 
more reality in the world than there b m a dream, 
or in a town in the air or mirage * (gandharra nagaiamK 
There b no birth, no production {ajlti}. The todieiduai 
* Hakluyt Borffi y, vol xx., p. tOS. * t. 81, 
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san] h neither s p&tt nor a produi^tion ol Uie Sdtil ol 
the no more than apace cottfined in a |ki is 

a prodactiOG of epace^^ To seek for canBatkfh wouM 
be ** expecting to fincl a footprint La the aky (p&s^yonli 
jitim ere vai pae^yanti to pa Ami ) ^ 

The doctrine that to those who gained tmo kno>w^ 
ledge the world was Been to be an iUuaion did not 
mean for Gan^pida, no more than it did for 
that fchoi^ did not retnaia a very real world oi ordiaafy 
opinion tmtU true knowledge aio&e^ Gandapida teaches 3 
that 90 long ae man rosts in igaoranoe^ the world ia 
rcoL In this real world devotion to God and good 
dnda are enjoined by the senpturesp oni ot the pare 
grace of God, ao that the Soul may become contem^ 
plaiive and pierce through tmrcality to absolate troth. 
When the Soul gama true knowledge ol the aboolutc 
Brahmani then **one Bhould abide; in it rest in 
ifct and not, like thoic of le« inteJUgenoB, in ih& 
objects of the senses/’^ Gaudapadn teachefl that if it 
were not for tht oiiiid of man there would be no 
appearance of duality tn the world S'ankara, ld hia 
commentary on this teaching, etatea that it is Bali- 
evident that all duality is mental ‘(dvaitam suvam 
man ask 

S'^aokara argues that if any one imaginet} an atwenco 
of mind, then Lliere could be no duality and everything 
would be an illusion. Again, when tbo mind ie aaleep 
Uiere ia no object for thought and c^onaot^uontly no 
* -4.2131 ^ a, ii - J.5S. 
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duality, S'aokaiacirya Utdclare Itoldfl that tbuse 
Buddhists (rilaioAvSdiDs) who wy that the mind is 
a proddciion and fall of sormw and tnamentariness 
(kshnoikatvatu) oic tatloDg in ™ti. JJ they fMSd- 
hyaiuika Buddhists) teach that all is a. Told, they might 
BE well teach that they can hold the heavens in the 
palm of their hand. Gaudapoda holds, as against tbs 
Bnddhists, that ths idea of momentaiy consdottsneisB 
]'b a pure illusion. It ts the eSact of Maya, nnivanal 
ignontnee, which produces the illueicma of change, of 
bizth ot produetkm. The whole of the deloefoD U meatol, 
arising to soane nnaocountable way* 

B'onkarikaiya aaserts, in his Commantary on Gaodn- 
pada,' that the Buddhista have no more valid grounds 
for beUeving in passing phases of the mind's momeataij 
conacioosuess than they would liave tor asserting the 
mind a uon-^sistance. Whan the fiiw^li m n d rest 

oftnr it has been whirled round, the fiery circle is 
quenched and known to have l»een unreal, an illttsion. 
Therefore the Upaniahad* is quoted to prove that 
when the Self pierces through Maji and is freed 
from ignorance, it sees not an muical fiery circle, of 
ooDtinuing Bparka of firo or conadouanesaos, "it 
Brahman, wbeie there ia unity and no duality, Hnahiimg 
tike a wheel on fire, and having seen Brahman, obtains 
inunoitality,'' 
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CHAPTEB VI 


SANKHYA 

Thk Wobls as Matter 

The S&okbja mctaplijrsical cpecolaUDm started witK 
poBsibly the fewest assumptiona that any prc-Bnddhifit 
inquirer into tiie how and why of the aniveim could 
make- It takes for grunted the oxlstonce of matter 
and ol a sool wiihin man. 

Sonia, or pnraahas, of men are ctemal. differeTit from 
matter, heiog self-existont and In eternal met in their 
oiiginid condition. When nt in ita pnmal condition 
the Son] ia immateriat, auhtie, inactiTe, pure tight, 
paeaiv& existence of innnmfliable indirtdtial eoule 

[a taken aa eelf'evidenti It is held oa ample proof of 
their exifiteoce that thdr existence is never denied. 
Further, it ia held that their etistenGO ia prored &mn 
the design of the world which was made for the 
expezieince of eonis, so that they might rise aupreme 
above it and dnd eternal rest. The 21st versa of the 
Sinkhya K^r iWa, which is the standard authority and 
dates from the 6fth centniy a.d., says that, for the 
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Boul'e cctntemplAtioii oi patnre 9 ^nd for itn fl^por^tion 
th(^tcfrojD» Ik nnioa of both takes place^ as of a laioe 
mao udii a bliaJ tnt^a* aod by that uuioix erection b 
fonnod/^ 

The cKumDentAry of Gaai^pada to thb verso aays 
that* '*as the birth of a child pnoceedB from the umon 
a! mole imd fimiale, sc the prodoctioD of ceeotion 
results from the coaoectioii of nature and soul-" Hero^ 
for the first time in Indian roj^taphydos^ there ia no 
Bfisomption or mention gf a God or of a CraaiDr of 
mattorp or of the univer^. 

The question the SsUdebya had to answer was how 
the world of effects was prodticeiL The mind of tubti 
naturally coneludes, whan it aaes tm f^eqt, that the effect 
mmt have a cause^ Kant hdd that causality waa an 
innate function of the brain* Hume bad held that there 
waa no EueccBaity, so far aa abwJnte or melaphyaical 
necessity is concerned p why ffitiEteiijOe should he^n vrith 
n canae. To early thought the canea always reiniuns 
immanent in Uie effect- The Slnkbya system assnmed 
matter at rest idb the least passible assumption from 
which to start in order to explain Ihcte&om the evolution 
of the universe. Why the mind of man should oonsidar 
the idea of matter at rest more dmple to conceive than 
matter in motion is in itscU a myitery. Leucippna and 
Democritoe saw no difficulty in conceiving primal mailer 
as an inffniie number of atoms always in motion. In 
India, the SRnkhya system took primal matter at rcat 
aa its nltimaie assumption P From this abstraction from 
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the toUlity ot tha experieucea af reiJlty it proceeded to 
recoil fitmet the nnivctse, Thk piixu^ matter is held 
to be so sabtle as to be bejood tbo apprcticiisian 
of the senses, Aa eilecU are seen in the world, th*i 
S&nkh3'a held that these effects must Imply a canse^ 
and that this cause must be contained ip the primal 
matter. 

fki far th£WB waa no God or Creator, the SAnkhya 
alistraction reached a maiorialiatic regtsssns of thonght. 
8 liU» as it held to the oorrent belief of Bonla^ it also held to 
the L^jnolly old idea of three essences, or gonibSi of good- 
oesB* passion^ and darkness, pervading everything and 
caumngt by their want of stable ecpiilibiimD^ distorbancea 
4Lnd activities in the imivai^^ It waa therefore assunied 
that primal matter must also bav^ three eeaene^, 
eopatituentn, or factors^ namely: first, that of good- 
neag. or hrigbtnesa* or truth, or being; seoond, that of 
pasGioD or energy; and thirds on elmneni of gloom or 
darimesa. These three [actors are assumed becaitae, 
it is saidf they transfuse everything. In nltimatB 
primal matter* before any evolntinn of a nniverae takes 
place, these three constituents ore hdd to bo in equili¬ 
brium. Pnmal matter therefore, in this condition, is 
inert and pawerlcsfi. The c&aenc«s* or three constituents, 
of this dead matter when at rest are united liko three 
strands of a rope- 

The S^kbya lioldB that in primal mattur, when a 
disturbance ip the. equilibrium of the throe gtipaa 
Lakes place, the factor of energy cntisei^ primal matter 
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lo Assume Tluroo AigniueAU ate in 

the S&nkhja, as possible to be faisfj^ a^uibL thm 
ASAumptioA* FirBl, bt>w ctoiild Aik tmiDteliigcjit principlej 
Euch M p nrr>A ] mAitefp ciuAta im inteJIig-cxil wojtM^ of the 
complexity of which not oven the meet ingeoietis 
workman conld form a concepti0n ? Second^ how 
could any want of equilibrium among the ihi^ 
oonsitUents of primal maUer iead to Bolion in inattoir ; 
Aud^ tbiril, bow can tbe ihroe c^ziEtitucnta ot matter 
retuTD to r^i once they have isoen moved to activity? 
TIicec argumeubs are answered by saying th&t a 
non-intolligent principle can prodiu^ an inteiligenl 
design^ JUbI as rain acte for the benefit of Iho worlil 
and non-mtelitgeni miUc acts for the benefit of a 
calf. This only means that w*lmterver exiate in the 
effect mn&t have existed m tho canseir Therofore 
the three constituents of prima] matter peisiflt in ibts 
effect, and are immiLncnt throaghoui ihc tmiverso in 
diffiemit proportions. 

Tho whole o£ the disturbance to the djiiifibrintti 
and primif?al quiescent condition of matter ta satd 
to be caused by the near approach to it of Bouls* 
which arouses it to activity. The soul, then, exercisea 
a mAgnetic iaiiiieDOi on matter, and the throe quoUtfea 
of guodne^R, passion, and dorknaas come into opurutive 
force. 

When priniAi matter la aroused into activity by the near 
pxcximity of Soul, then^ emanates from tnatter tbu subtluat 
form of mattetp which w known aa the Great principle* 
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Buddfaij CoQ^iou&Jxo£€, oc ^hich mto 

tbe tmiveEsa. Wrom ConBoionsti^g effifiBSttes Egoism, 
which produces the internal organ Mind, tbo MuJty o£ 
recelnng aensatiorts and diEcnminating thereon. Prom 
£goisin are also produced the five organa of knowledge 
and the five organa of action, and &yq aabtle elements 
{tanmitraBj of eiher, air^ water, and earth. From 
those five subtle elamenta arise tbo gross olcmimts tonn* 
ing tbo body* The subtle eluents (tantnaims) are tho 
csaenceSj or imporcoptiblo subject^ of the yisiblo domentai 
and are eiplamed by Vijnona Bhikaba^ in his Commentary, 
to be the subjeols of the speciea of ijound, toneb, iialonr„ 
taatOi and smell; they are the rtidimentsof the eloinents^^' 
They arOj in fact, the **thmga in tbemselYcs *'of tbtso 
elements. Of these Sankbya prhidplea oigbi aro prcK 
dneets: Prhnal Matter, ConsciDusnesa^ Egoism i and the 
five subtle olemanta. The other sixteen are productions. 
These tvrauty-four with Soul are the Twenty-five 
Piinmplea* Aa expressed by Gaudapfida in hia Com¬ 
mentary: who kno\i^ the Twenty-five PEinciplea, 

whatever order of life be may be in, bo he an Ascetic^ a 
BiahmaOp or even a Buddhist, be is free: of this ibere 
h 00 doubt.^^ The Soul, by the creation of a world, is 
involved in a tbroefold suffering. Pbeat^ ihure is suffering 
of the bcniy and mind; second, ibere is suffccmg from the 
ciuiside world; and third, there is aufferiijg from stiper- 
natuml Gan&es. The Sankbym therefore seeks, like 
Buddhism, to find a refuge front these sorrows o£ a 
world* The Sankbya teaches that the world exists eq 
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Ihttt tbfi Soul Diity know ite tmo natuto and free itedi 
from Lhe sotionrs of Ibo exietent. By freedom from the 
entaegAnieiits of matter the Soul gains a knowledge of 
its own easentioliy eternal foolatioiL Thin knowledge 
could only be gained by perception, by aathodtative 
teaching, or by raasoning. !7o leUgious dtes. no help 
bom Brahman priesta or from sacrifices, could aid the 
Soul to regain eternal rest. BeligioaG obfierYaneee ga^e 
no abiding &eedain to the Soul from the boitowb of the 
world. The residuum of actions would dbg to it even 
after repeated transmigrations. Sacrifices were held to 
be unpnre as they necessitated the shedding of blood. 
The Soot, suiToundfid by the body and organs, internal 
and external, receives from Gonsdoaffiae^, or Btiddhi, 
refieotions of the impress made on it by outride objects. 
These outride objects ore experienced by the acUvity 
(vrittl) of the sense organs, which project thcmselTca out¬ 
ward on to the object of experience. The internal sense 
organ. Manes, or Mind, receives these impreesions. which 
thence pass into CousclouK&eSB. The rofioctioUB of on 
outride world, when received in Conacioaeoess, am taken 
by the Soul os real objeoto ol its own individui^ty 
throngh Bgoistn. Thus the 8onl is drawn into a faiao 
connection with on outside world sbaply througb 
the fictitious tofiectious sberi upon it. by Biiddhi or 
Comteiomtnees. The Soul remains posrive, receiving 
{com the Mind, which is called the doorkeeper of rite 
senses, messages from the world of experience which pass 
10 Consciousnees and Egoism. Tlie Sonl is conscious of 
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except wtial it receives throng the seoBes. The 
Egoiem talies these seaeatioiis ae referring to its owu 
individimliiy, end Gonscicuaiaess sends bock tncs&ig^es of 
likes or dialilces. from nhich eiisae actions. SensatiauB 
are received by the organB of sense projecting themselves 
on to the object. ^FhitSj if the eye of & cat iio socn in tbe 
dark, the raye of light may be seen going to the olqect. 
Biuiilarly« in the case of fire the eye projects itself onto the 
object of hre. Although these sensations are presented 
to the Bout, by its nnoonsetousness being lit np by 
the inilneaDQ of the Sonl'e oiwn pare light, still the Boul 
remains in its absolute condition as pure light or tbonght. 
Tha Soul is thus aunoinided by a fine body of matter, 
or ghost, which consists of the eighteen products of 
matter; Conscioasness, Egoism, the Mind, the ten 
senses and the five subtle elements. This ghost body 
clings to the Son! and bears It through tranatiiigia' 
tions as the leanlt of its materia! nature. This eubtlo, 
or ghost, body of tho Boul Is the familia r ghost 
believed in all over India, which larks eveiywhEire 
and haunts the ima^nation of all simple folk. If a 
pack of dogs be taken, when bunting, near a burning- 
ground of the dead, it will genotally he found that the 
dogs raise their heads and moumfoUy howl. If any 
simpie villager be asked why they stand still and liowl, 
tlio reply will be that the dogs can see what is innsiblo 
to man. and that they howl becauae they fvee tiit ghost 
bodtea of the dead hoveri og over tbe buruing'grD ond. The 
BotiJ, when it roused prinia! matter irota its primeval rest, 
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b 6 c&im> oncaBcd in tins fine ot aubtle bcdyi itH ghost. 
This enbtti^ body {itesentB the univrtrsa to tbxi SoiiJ^ ns a 
spactacTo to view. HeJice tmm Uke^ and dialikea and 
eonsequcnt action£. Thesis, in turn, affect the intdlectual 
eonsliitiienc, the ghost body^ which is theiehj indelibly 
tmpreEsed^ so that each gho^t gaina ita own mdividna] 
eb&racted sties tuid is u^ed forth to now actions- The 
son! is thus catight in the trammclB of matior. 

After dmiith it is stirtoimdcd by ita ghost or subtle 
cov'cringt wbioh deteniuno^ii by the impress of action 
it beara, whether the aonl to he corned to the heatoofl 
or hell or Je to be reborn in a 1 >ody to correspond with 
tifi past deede^ If the soul hod not influenced matter 
there would have been no emanation from matter; so 
far as the bobI was canceroed it wonld have remained 
eterontlj pore and in oneonecionB rest t matter would 
have remained inert. Bj its fateM magnetic iniltience 
on matter^ Bmd by shedding the rudmnee of its consmcpoo- 
ness on the em^atiomi of matter, it haa bepninn 
aubtect to action through its surrounding ghost, subi«ot 
to transmigrations in higher or lower forma of godsp 
men, or animab. Ey the good deeds of the ghost it 
may be carried to one of the eight heavensp or the bad 
deeds may have so left their tmpr^s as to cliaractexke 
the ghost as an individual fit only for a tower hoIJ or 
for an iinpum rebirih. The Binkhya ByEtein has here 
reached its culminating point. The whole fieccei of 
nature m declared to be laid bm^ and knowledge has 
been gained* MaU^ has danced the dance oE life for 
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tho benefit of the sonl. The booJ, vrearied of the 
of lifej slnlcs ba^lcK to dremi] of nBconscioiis leGt, Nntufo, 
like a JoTod one who has revealed her chatnu add finds 
her lover eatiated, rotinefl in tnc3deBt7. So long, how¬ 
ever, as life lasts the bociI finds no etenial rest, for 
this it must wait until death. Then aloiie, for alt, 
comes a Nirvana of rest. The Sankhya itad oat off all 
refnge for a weaned eottl. Bobgions rites were nselesa, 
Saenfices and blood-offerings were declared imctean. 
Their efficacy was denied, for they affected rich and 
poor nnetjnaJly F Those who ware rich coald offer most 
and gain most. It had dampctl the ardour of the 
ascetic, for his vain efforts to rise above the allare- 
menta of tho senses could only gain for him a transient 
salvation. There waE left no hope for anyono that hie 
soul could gain knowledge, and come ueara to, or 
merge into, the infimte Bool of the universe. In the 
S&okbya there was only acral and matter eternally 
sepanito from before all time. The soul oonld only 
hope for a re lam to solitary uncosecions isolation. 
Freed from matter, it could only become freed from 
suffering, bodily or mental. 

It Was left to later times to fill up the gap left by 
the early Sankhya by endowing it with a personal God. 
When this waa done the Tjhagavod Glt» or of 

the Lrotd * says tbal it iu only the ignorant who can 
see a difference between the teaehinga of the Sinkya 
and thueci of its sister system, tho ’Soga, where the 
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vBcetji; goiiui for tufl aonl iGola^on bmu Lhe d^nce oC 
liis by mortification itapoa] of the body. 

To edtue the term Sankbye, which meanc nimihcr. 
cnggested the idea that the ^stem was derived 
from the Pythagorean school, which taught that number 
was the essenee of^al] things. It seems much more 
possible that tbe term S£nkbya woa used on aoconni 
of the munbei of topics it diso^sod. A knowledge of 
thi> Sankbya ce(]nires a knowledge of the total number 
of piinciplfle disoussed, and these lUce: twenty-fom 
primary principles, of which eight are producota and 
sixteen prodnotions, which with Soul bring up the 
number to lWEaty>five. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

VAIS'ESHIKA AND NYAYA 

This WoRm JLE Atoms 

Tsriib was oQe last pofisihlo eiplajttttiw of the riddlo 
^ the tuuTeia^e to be essayed by Indian thought. The 
SSnkhya had found its nitiniate BOtnoe, Itom wbkb all 
things were erolvod, m primal matter. Not content 
with this, the YaTB'e&hiha and iia amter system, the 
Nyaya, sought to trace the beginning of all things to 
sonu nltdnu^ particle of matter, The mind of roan 
could hardly driro ita conception of matter farther back 
than the invisible and mdivisibla atom of matter. It 
was, however, no new tb^ in the history of man's 
efforts to solve the onivorse. Leucippus had framed a 
th^ of the nnivetse on the conception of primhl 
aioma in a state of motion. Tbeto can bo no doubt 
that “the Indian atomistic eystoms, Vaift'eahika and 
Nyayo, wem oonedvad a long time after Lencippua 
and Democritna." • Thom can. however, bo no ques¬ 
tion as to any borrowing of the idea of the atomic 
• tiMbe, iltmui. law, pt ITS, 
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theorj of Om imiTerBO hy Indm fnani Greece. It k 
only one mato exaisiple of tho lonmuerAiile 
where the mind of mw has solTed problems in a 
euniFor ojimnur in dUToreni parts of the world. The 
Greek atomio theory accepted atoms in n of 

mDlion as the tUtima^ condiLicn of matter. If Ihia 
theory had been borrowed by India from Greece it 
can hardly be imagined that the very easonce of the 
early Greek conception of atoms as in Tnofiofi, noi 
at rest, as in the Indian CDnceptiddi} should ba^e 
been bst in the journey from Greece to India. In 
India the atomic theory was based—like thif B^khya 
theory of primal matter, on the assmnption that a 
state of rest was more natural lo matter tliaa a stale 
of motion^ or even that it waa absurd to consider morion 
aa a part ol tho primordial endowment of matter.” * 
In India the thought of the time was that the cause 
remained always immanent [a the ofiecL The nni vATWA 
li™ and mswea in the cause tom which it has its 
being. Wlicm Indiiui thought, in the atomic thecuy, had 
to solve the nmverso aa an ovolnripn tom mailer, it 
tmd to empty matter of all cause and theroforo of all 
motion. 

The atomic theory in India is ascribed to Kanaka, 
called, no doubt in dEtrirnDn, the Peedor on Atoms. 
The ^ptem dates tom Eome timei probably, between 
200 and 450 a.d.» The invisuble, intangible, and 
indivisible atoms of Kanina have the power of 
* Oinuperst ^0* cdk p. * ^uobti vat 81. 
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combinidg in aggregates oI two, TIio mnallegt visible 
contbination of atoms is a mote, or combination of 
tbree double atoum. This mote, as seen in a sun¬ 
beam, is joat barely vidble, la tbe Greek tbeoiy of 
atoms of Dsmocritns. the aioms hod no fonctioa of 
erouping themselves together, nor did they ever pin so 
as to become visible. In the Indian doctrine the 
atoms, by some unseen virtue, or, os it is said, by 
some other competent cause, anite lo form cartb, 
water, light, air* and mind. The concurrence of two 
atoms foms a double atom of earth, and so on. till by 
combination gtoss, grosser, and grossest mossea ore 
produced. The unsoen force, or virtue, or influence 
produoiug tbeso combinations is the farce of notions or 
deeds done during previous existences. The whole 
obaect of the system is to set befare the soul of man 
the true nature of existence. Existence is suffaring; 
there are the sorrows of the world, the pains of birth 
and death. Individual souls are eternal and infinite; 
they Ore diflused through all time mid apace. It ia 
only by tho evolution from atoms of the universe 
end the body of man that the soul gains the means of 
perceiving things and of having octivitica, Soul ia 
merely the basis for qualities and actfa n* xbe 
compaaeion of Katia^ it is aoid, has given manlcinil a 
knowledge of the true nature ol the world. The soul can 
therefore attain to a presentation of its own true and 
essential nature, and by such knowledge it becomes 
freed from suffering and gains ndcaae. To attain to 
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this knowledg^^ man b« perf^ted m aJ) reveati?^ 
kiiDwlei]gek ho mtiat have acqmrod medt hj good d^^ds 
dona in this or in a previoos edfitenoi? Thoiip and 
theti HlonB, man eim reedl^ the trntli oi the analyms 
of exiBlcnc^ ^ Aet forth under mu heoda or e^ttegories 
by Kanadiii on the of whkb knowledge oil 

knowledge iranJ^hj^. and there is on eternal md 
to birth^ activitieE, sod saffiering^ find mpieme blisa to 
the soul ensues. The whole of e£bto£ice» Imowledge 
of whicb gives relca&e to the sonlt te ^umtned up 
tmder the sh heoda oE aubsteBCOp qaafity^ aetion or 
mofion, identity or geoeialityp diffetenoe or particularity, 
and finally inherence or inaeparabitity. A inter 
category was added tmder the head ol non-existenoe. 
Under the&e heads Kanaka develops his Qvm peculiar 
metaphysics and p^chology« Under the cat^ory of 
GubstanceB is taught the knowledge of the origin imd 
nature of earth* water, light, air, ether, time and 
sptico, the &onl and the mind. AiTt oltbotigh it 
transcends i^Lnse perception* and is invLaible^ atitl from 
its motion mnst ho of the nature of flnbstimao* Time 
and space are held to be eternal snhstsnces and 
infinite. Mind ib a substance of atomic dimenBions 
and capable of receiving but one sensation at one time. 
Ckinjoined with the body* it is nevertheleas etemalljr 
distinct* The one Lnleresting point in the Byatam is 
die development of the theory of sensation and 
pcrceptioiL In the case of vision the eight organ 
consititfl of fire or Ughtj which may be seen in Iho eye 
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of a cat in the dark. Tiie organ of Tiaioa is th«re(are 
said to be fire, dear m the li^ht of a Tamp. This fiie 
ol thi> oye, hy going forth Irfim the eye and con- 
junctloo with tlie object riewod produces an impresaioa 
on the mind. This luipresstun is tmusmittod l>y the 
mind to the eye. This theory of visioti, where the 
organ of sight consists of fire which comhines with 
the object viewed and takes its shspeg has been 
pointed out^ to be retnarkably shnilar to the theory of 
TiBion of AlcmsQon of Croton, a yonnger contemporary of 
I^thagoras. In GroecOp ^^Akmiieon woe yie Brst to 
tuns bis nttentioi] to the sqbjectivo impressions of sense, 
thus opening the path which was ultimately to lead 
to a deeper insight into the oatuie of the act of 
perception and nf the process of cognition in 
general. . . . His curiosity wne aroused by the 
photopsy in an eye which hua received a heavy blow, 
and this phcnonicnori atiinntaiQd his powera of scientific 
imagination. It forma, we conceivep no tatmi evidence 
of AJcm^on’ft genma for science tliot he reoJisad the 
significance of this ture and ahnomiELl phenomenon and 
r^srded it os the key to ihe no rmal act nf viidoa. 
It waa imrritftble that his explanation should be 
csrnde and childish in character* He seised on a 
purely material factott where we speak of the apeoific 
enorgj' of the nerve of Bemo."® 

The system of Kan^a endeavonred to make a 
scientific &nalysia~ao far as ascertained foot wooLd 

^ Ooiupen, op_ rit. p. • JhiA. p. I4tf. 
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permit Bt that time—of the underlying natnie at the 
universe and of mon^a relationship thereto. It was 
an anddhvoQT to reconcile the seeming conBict between 
man's ideate of jostiicd and the eteni reality of a 
world, wherein lotribotion often falls on the nnde- 
eerving. Met^hysical attempts to aolvo the problmu 
of the nniveise are attempts wheiTB the philosopher '* ia 
expected to tell ua something ahoat the nature of the 
nniverse t» a whole, and to give grannda for either 
optimism or pessimism. Both these expectations seem 
to me to be mistaken , . . and I hdieve the question 
of optimism pessiroism to he one which the 

philosopher will regard as outside his acope, except, 
pOBSibiy, to the extent cl ma iutainin g that it is 
insoluble." ' 

In the system of Kanoda the whole reality of 
matter drifts back to the mental absttaction of 
The soul when it realizca this know* 
ledge Eomaitis passive in isolated uncunscicnui bliss. 
It remains unaffected by the dux and change in 
atomic matter, evolvingj through the influence 
of amne mystenouB cause, scenes, senaatione and 
activities, all ending m sadness, and endless transmi* 
giatione of the soul through births and rabirths, To 
fill up the gap left in this system, the roligioas 
and ethical ideas of after ages (twelfth century} joined 
to it the conception ol a Deity or Snpreme Soul 

' Bcctnca BohbII, “ Schmltfic Method in FbOMCfihj,' ttl4. 
p. 4, 
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po^ssing power aoid knowledge for the craation and 
preasrradoa of the wadd. 


KtIya 

The Ny£ya, which develops the BjEtem of KanidBi 
is held la respect in India more for its system, of 
format logic than for any distinctife philosophic teach* 
ings. Ascribed to a Brahman teacher called Ootama, 
its formal thought follows close on that of the Sonkhya^ 
The text'book of the Nyaya school has bat fire 
chapters, each dirided into two leseons. 

The system postnlatea the existence of a Sapreme 
Creator, a soul of etemial knowledge. Iiidividual eonls, 
which are eternal and infinite, ore the sabstratnm of 
the attributes of knowledge, deBire, aversion, volition, 
psin, and pleoenre. They are subject to transmigra* 
tions through different bodies. The emancipation of 
the 8onl from the body and ita attainnient of eternal 
bites follow on a knowledge of the twelve objects of 
knowledge taught by the eystem, which depend on four 
methods of proof—revdadon and authority, perception, 
inference, and similarity.: The twelve objects of which 
knowledge has to be gained are the eont, the body, 
the senses, and the objects of the senses, intelleot, mind, 
prodoctian, fault, transmigration, xetribution, pain, and 
emandpation. Ignorance of the full knowledge of 
these twelve objects of knowledge arouses feelings of 
likes and dislikea in tbs mdindual, whence action ensoes, 

*3® __ 
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leading to btiib and death, pain a n d . aonow^ The 
N 5 rija from the BankhTa in deriving the five 

aense oiganii not bom inietiigenoe or ccmscioDSoees, bat 
directly from the five gross elements ol matter. The 
mind, farther, in the N’ySya ia eiemaUy distinct froin 
the eonl, being of atomio siaB, its fimetioafi being to , 
receive senaations for preaentation to the son!. 

The NySya Sotiaa of Qotama were commented upon 
by Vitsylyaim, whose commentary was in turn com¬ 
mented on by Dtgnlga, who probably lived in the sixth 
century. YSisyayana most therefore have lived before 
the beginning of the sixth century and possibly 1»fore 
the second half of the fifth centoxy.* 

' L. AomU, ^y^lcaoAa Indlaiim," p. U. 
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CHAI%B vm 
YOGA 

ASCBUCISU 

Thk formnlAted system ol thB Yoga philosophy canoot 
be tiaoed back CuithBc tbao the fourth or filth ceotnnes 
of oar eta. 

The first rule of the earliest known formnlated 
doctrines of the Yoga, as set forth in the Sntiaa of 
Patanjalj, states that " whesi there is restrictioD of all 
the finctootions of the mind^stnff there is the concen- 
tm tT'*" in which there is no cooBcioiisnees of an ohjeoL" * 

The Yoga teachm the attainment of a super-personal 
condition of ^e miiid wherein it teaches what has 
been cstlled the sohocaiBCiDtis or sabliminal sdf.. 

That such a state exists baa been held to be prored i * 

If we are (o beliera the Hindu ph2oeophecsj at 
least those of thmn who havOr in addition to theoretical 
know'iedge, practical experience ae well, i.e. the Yogins 

’ '^TagB Sj-itsm «I l^biajiih,'' ProteeBor J, H. W oodi, Hsnwli 
1014, p. 4. 

* '* KiMijitnlr OhsttsijS. EMhmlr, Ul-t, p, lOL 
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of the light kind (not those diatorterB and tortnrars 
of the body and peiformefa of joggling, hypnotizing, 
and flQch-Iike feats for the delectation of the pohUo, 
who gifto have come tn be known as Yogins, eBpoctally 
to the Western toorist), sad who repeatcdiy wseri the 
posNbility and truth of such ezpeiienoe. ‘While the 
Togina clAino—they having trained their whole life, 
spiritual, mental, moral, and physical, in a particular 
way—to be able to have this czperienoe at will, otbexs, 
BTcn fn the West, would seem to have bad it aa occasional 
glimpses over which they have Httle controL" 

Tbo Yoga accepts the teachings of the Sankhya, but 
paints the vr&y to the release of iba soul from matter 
hy ascetituBOL It futiher adds a belief in a Lord or 
Is'vara, who in grace and mercy aids the soul in con* 
centration of tbdugbt through nsceticistUir 
Asceticism, or tapes, odginalty meant to bum, or 
to ardently mortify the body and suppress all destiea. 
An ascetic in Tri'tia baa always been viewed ae endowed 
with Bupematnral powers, as one whose wrath was 
to be feared and whose goodwill was to be sought by 
worship and gifts. 

The word Yoga means yoking or anitingt hQd in 
the system of Patonjali implies yoking the mind to 
the subject of matter and the soul's release. The 
sptem defines Yoga as the suspension of the principle 
of consciousness, or '^repression of the activities of 
Buddbi.*’ The Yoga practices can only be fully tangbt 
by a gum, or teacher, bo a disciple, and if no teadbex 
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can be foond, then ih& grace of the Iiorfi or of Viahtpa 
or S'i™, inu 0 t be There are eai^j lo be 

rayetenea conneotad with Yoga over emd aboire the 
pdoctples laid down m the teit-booka, and these 
must be kept secret by the teacher aod only com- 
mnnicatad to a suitabla and loved disciple 
The Yoga ^atem has a lower teaching, that ol Kriya 
or Hatha Yoga^ and a linal tcachfngi that of Raja, 
or Kingly^ Yog^ A ntodmi text-hook of the Hatha 
Yogap by a perfected Yogin^ Swatm& rim Swixati slates 
that an^peirnkm of the mental actiTity will canee 
the three worlds to disappear with their misery. By 
the knowtedge of eontrotliiig the mind all occult 
powers are acgtiired/'^ India to-day is thronged with 
fotloweTB of the Yoga—some sincere, gome charlatan^ 
some even demented from their saH-inflicted torturea. 
Borne are to be fotmd with their artn " uplifted, for 
yeaiBp undJ the anuis hare become iinnioYahlep Some 
ara smted amid surromiding fiiea gasiug with unmoTiag 
eyes into the glare of a midday asm- Some wander 
about with the fire of madness m their mind, the Bra 
of hunger in their bodies, the fire of intoxicating dnigs 
in their brains, crying on the gods in their fronjoad 
imaginations. The Hatha Yoga Pradipika says that 
the disciple seeking knowledge of how Id free hk aoit] 
ahould always reside in a smaU colii and the Commentary 
adds : ** He should depict on thi? walls a bnming-groimd 
und the helk or places of purification after death, ^ 
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th&t hits mind wiU POnceiTe » horror and difllike ot IfaiB 
worldly life.'* There are eight fond&iuBDtal ntles» or 
practices, enjoined lor all who follow the First or l 4 >wer 
Yoga. These are: (l> Besttaint from defitroying life, 
from falsehood, from cnchaetity and noii’libcrality. 
(2) Sabdning oneself by ascetic praotioes, by ever 
repeating the mystic pliable '* Otn. and by devotion 
to God. <3j Definite postures are to be asatuned 
during meditation. (4) ttegnJating tha retention of the 
breath. (6) Begulating its inspiration and expiration. 
(S) AbatractioiL (7) Firmnes.?, and (8) Meditation. 

The mles regarding the control of the breath depend 
on the general Indian belief that the Soul enters and 
escapes from the body by on artery nmiiiig from the 
forehead to the heart, where the Bonl abides. Should this 
wtery be olosed by regulating the breath, by iaspjmtion 
and expiation, the breathing ceasea and the Soul can 
ocape, for ever or Cor a time, from the body through 
the art<yy. Some of the practices inculcated in the 
pr»fV«L Yoga seem tmposeihle, some are indescribable. 
Tbe following ore a lew of the ainiplcr and mildEi 
practices. One shcmld ait with the heels placed on the 
Btomacb. die chin fixed on tbs breast, and the eyes 
fixed Qu the spot between the eyebrows, for a period 
of twelve yeaa. The Yogi then, ever contemplating 
tbe Soul, will gain magic powers of mind and body. 

To become free from old age and death tbe msmbrane 
of the tongnB should be daily gradually cut until it ia 
severed and can be turned upwards. To purify the mind 
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ft pioce of clcAb four fingprs biPftS aad fifteen spans 
I nng ebonld be swallowed and then drawn ont 

These ore bet pr aliminm y stages towards tl^ final 
aim of the Yoga, the isatation of the soul from tsaiter. 
This last stage is that of the fiSja or Kingly Yoga. 
The Toga here fixes its attentioD on the freedom of 
the Sool from &o first emanation of primal matter, 
the Baddhl, Intelligenco or Consoiottanees, which ie the 
sabtlest form of matter. The practices of the EriyS 
Toga end in the withdrawal of all the serEses into pmo 
ConBcionsness, rhysieal disciplines piepora the disciple 
Cor Kingly Yc^a, but any seeking after magic or occult 
powers has the effect of retarding the disciple in his 
progress towards the final isolation of his soul from 
CionsdousnesB, 

The first stage in the final Yoga is Dhsrana, or mtonse 
concentration, so aa to limi t Consciousness to oonscioTis* 
nesa of one object only. The next stage is Dbyona, 
or deep meditation, after wbidi is reached the final 
stage of SamidhL The Samfidh) at first is not com' 
pleted, for still in the Conscionsness abide the con- 
fonnationfl, or impress, of former deeds which may act 
as due seeds of further actions. Supreme Samadhi 
is reached when enren this impress fades and the Soul 
stands freed from the last taint of matter. In the state 
of eoDBciouB Samiidhi the con.'jciousaesa has lost all objec¬ 
tivity and self-idcntily. It becomes what it mcditatea 
upon. All past transmigiatlaas, and their full meaning, 
iilominate consciousness. In hfadras, local mtersst was 
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gncj&tty aroused a few years ago {in 1910) by tha case 
of a T^ogi who was stated to have reaohed SamidliJ- 
The SiddhJtnta Dtpikd (August, Beptembar, October 
1910) eUtos that when ped-hot oioders were applied to 
the eyes ol the Yogi ho never epoke. He had passed 
the danger point of ccmacjcuis Samadhi by not yielduig 
to the badnation of exercising snpematural poweiUf for, 
ae the I^pikd wrote^ if these powers are not used, 
they yield thdr full strength to yon, and inerge ihom- 
selves in yon and become part of yon as the conqaeror/* 
The Yogi, ii was further said, could tbcmfore think 
and aot in a higher plane without being anonmbered 
with the natnrat otganfi of thought/^ 

Huxley < has in a few word^ expres^d what ^mo 
may deem Eu>t inapplicable to the more nxtrcmo phases 
of the Yogn^ “No mom thorough mortification of the 
fieah has over been attempted than that achieved by 
the Indian asoelic imchorite; no later iimnaohism has 
so nearly succaedad in mduoing the human mind to 
that oondittou of impassive gnasi -sol n nambn hsm wkioh^ 
but for ttfi ackuowdDdged holinea&f might nm the risk of 
hamg coninundfid with idtocyf " 

The Greek historians who accompanied Alexander 
the Great on his inva^on of India in ^37 EpO« wrote 
accounts ol iha Yogis they had seen in India. 
ODCsikritos left the record that a Hindu sage named 
Kalaoos followed Alexiutder tiic Great on the march 
back from India m far as PmiepoUai and there finding, 
* ** £valuUaii find Ethici/' ^ 17. 

^ ^ ^37 
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M Arriatt that ha bacame ill and oonld no Inn^ac 

follow a life of meditationt he gave fus tng sjid^^bci^igmg 
bow] to the onlookexB and monnted a ftmeral pjtej and 
WBA burnt to d^th in the presence of the wond^ing 
anny^ Eosehine Benaudot, in a tranelatioii of the 
tniTd£ of two Mnhamm&daas who visited India in the 
ninth centoryf cecordE of the TogU in India that 
** aotno of them are oaked, or have only s leopaid^a 

skio thrown o™ thetiii and in this plight keep standing 
with their laces tnmed to the sijo. 1 formerly saw 
one in the posture I have descnhed, and on returning 
to Trtdta about sjEteiw yeara afterwards 1 found him 
in the very same aitittidfl» and was ufitotushed be had 
not lost bis eyesight by the heat of the iim.'" Marco 
Polo recorded that he aaw many Togia in India who were 
said to have lived one hundred and hfty and two hundred 
years drinking an elbtir of life composed of Bulphor 
and quidmlver; **Aiid they would rathmf dk than do 
what they deem their law pronounced a sin - - ^ and they 
akep ou Ihe ground jstmk naked, without a scrap of 
clothing on them mider themi eo that it in a marvel 
they don't all die. . .. They fast every day in the year 
and drink nought but water." hlarco Fold said they 
wear a pewter or gold image of an oa: which they worshipt 
tied over their fomhead. 

A very full account of two Yogis ia given by Jonathan 
Diincan from hia obiien^atioiDs of them at Benares in 
i71}2. Ho presented the Asiatic Society of Bengal with 
dniwingB of these Yogis which he had made himaeif^ In 
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cj^e picttue th^ Yogi has bis arms fixed EmmDnble over 
hia ti|ad. Ths am is atrophia* ildn and bone, the 
Gnges tiaib Jong and twisted* This Yogi oonnnenoed his 
austerities at tbs age of uiue. He travelled, with hie arms 
inunoTBbly fixed above hia head, through iill the holy 
plBoea of India; Ceoib Bonuras to the tenipla of Jaganuaib 
in OdesiLp down to the South bo view the bridge gaid to 
have been bnili from India to C^lon by Ibe army of 
monkeys which brought oyclope&n rooks to enable Bima 
to lescue Sfta &em the dsnion BIvbdb* Thence he 
travelled bock to gaze on tbe spot where the fiacied 
Cranges spiizigs from the mowobd Hitnilaya, on to 
Kabul and Bamian, viewing on his way the temoiiie of 
the Buddhist monasteries so as to keep in mind the 
instability of all things. He then travelled on to 
Moscow, back to Tibet uid Nepali to take up bio abode 
at the holy city of Benares* 

The second Yc^ described was a Yajur Veda Brahman 
who at the age of ten had commenced bis Uie of morti¬ 
fication of the flesh so oa 4a free himsail for meditation^ 
in Nepaip at the holy lake Manoswara, he studied under 
Mah&tmas who had advanced &o for !□ the science of 
the Yoga os to be able to peifonn miracles. Ho returned 
to Benates, where be continued hh susterities. In che 
hot weather he sat, without clothing, urith the sun 
pouring down on him, with four fir» kept canatantiy 
buniiiig round him- His bed, on which ho always lay 
without cuvoriug^ was studded with Aharp iitm spikes* 
In Uio Gold weather a stream nf water flowed con* 
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tinuotEHly on hia fcead from & peffoxated pot Mill in 
hifl Histoiy of India'* * records at yogis in Indi^ i 
"'Of all Ihe phonomena of na^nx? itone appaara^ at first 
TieWi mora astiaordmaxy than tke flelf'infiiciad tomeat 
of the holy saints of Hindustan. Some of them keep 
tbair hands closed till they aro pierced thiough by the 
growth of the nails t oihezB hold thorn aboTo their heads 
till the po'we^ of the arma is estingulebed. , * * Other 
pemtente bury thaa|^?es up to the neok in the ground, 
or even wholly below itp leaving only a tittle hole through 
which they may l^eatheL They tear th^sdves with 
whips; they mpose on bods o£ mm spikes, they chain 
themselves for life to the foot cf a tree. * * * Thsy the 
their eyea on the blazing auu till the power of viakni 
LB extingniahed/* 

* VoL Llfia 
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BUDDHISM 

L Tns Wabbios bbcoues a Mobs 

Is early India, eome 2,500 yean ago, then was a general 
boliel that tliere was an abiding piinciplfl, a BetC or Sonl, 
within TTiftTi which pereiated after death. The Soul 
received rewards in heaven and rebirth on earth in 
ameliorated conditions of life, if the Karma, or action 
of {itiffvionB esifitencss, had been good. Zt woe awarded 
penaltiea in hell and lebirth m degraded conditiona of 
life if its octioQB had been evil. Tberefoia extcesne 
oecedcism came to be an ideal whenby man could free 
his Soul from both good and evil actions. In the midsL 
of such beliefs (he Buddha, or Enlightened One, was 
bom abont 560 B.O. He was son of a ruling chieftain 
of a Eshatriya clan living where now there are fbrest- 
covared mins, ehont one bnndred milra north of 
Benares, os the lowlands sink into the Tazai of Kepol 
at the loot of the moontain muges of North India. 
When be lescbed the age of twenty^nine be aban" 
domed his home, his wife, and child son, and, until 
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he leaobfid the age of eighty, when he died, he never 
ceased teaching that life was fleeting and tdl of 
sorrow. As the weeping phllosoptieir HenciitnB said, 
flccording to Lncian, so might the Bnddha have said : 
“To me it is a sorrow that there is nothing fixed 
or Becore, and that all things ore thrown oonfusedl; 
together, so that pJeasare and pain, knowledge and 
ignorance, the great and the small, are the same, ever 
circling rotmd and poosiug ooe into the other in the eport 
of time.'"^ So, likewise, the Buddha saw nothing abiding 
in this world. He held that the oniverse was a ceasele^ 
BveF>beoonimg, in which impermanence even the gods 
participated. In each a doctrine there eonld be no 
abiding principles snch as God and the Bonl, or BelL 
If this were so, it might be well asked why man ahanld 
weary himself with good deeds or with asceticism, 
Actions can only lead to new existences, with their 
enfEaiings of birth, disease, sorrow, old age, and death. 
Were it not better to seclude oneself from the woHd a nd 
live a life of ooncentrated thought, wherein oU attachment 
to fleeting pleoBniea of the senses might fade away and 
man gain a haven of rest in quietism ? The problem and 
its solution is old and yet eve? sew. As has been said,- 
“ The mystery of eziatence, the unreality of what seems 
most teal, the intangibility and evanescence of all things 
earthly—these thoughts obscurely echoing to ns across 
the ages from Heanclitos, have remained, and always will 
remain, smong the deepest uid most insistent of the 
> Mudull, ■* Omsk EMwpliy,*' p. 20, 
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wOrld^s though te, in ite siQcezeBt mom^ts and in ita 
greatedt thinkens.'' ’ 

In Benares many ceebera alter tnilb abandoned 
their asceUdem and docked to hear the new soltUiitis 
of the here and hereafter as taught by Baddha. It 
is Tsoorded that, at Bttddha GaySr one thonsand 
Btihmans joined the juiddle p^h of monastte qatetiide. 
ThinoghoQt Bihar and Ondh the Baddha gathered 
in the people to listen to his teaching and to wonder 
at the yellow robes of his followers and at the wealth 
which was pomed at their feet. The people had 
been aocOBtomad to the proud reserve and vaanted 
diTino knowledge of Brahman priests. They had given 
alms to Jain ascettca and half-orazed Yogis. Men 
worshipped the Brahmans and their gods, they hod 
lived in fear end trembling at the thonght that their 
slightest neglect of reverence towards the Brahnuma 
and their sBcrificeE might doom their sools to perpetual 
tormenta is belis or to rebirth in fool anfl tmcteoTi 
new forms of life. All these terrors fxf life were now 
to be swept away and nothtiig abiding left of mind 
or matter, or of Ood or sonL All btunani^ was to 
receive, irrespective of caste distmctions, knowledge of 
a saddened world wherein there was no hope. Love 
towards each other and mutoal forbearance could 
alone give some momentaiy relief from sorrow is a 
life which had no more pecmanency than hod a 
quickly passing shadow. 

' IfmJuU, 0]*. clL p. 31. 
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Buddha, before he left his home, bis infe and child, 
hod foond that a continuing of life was ^hut ft 
continuing ol sorrow. He is ftaid to hitvc turned 
from oJi visions of life with deapair tn his hoart, and 
above a!! ho saw with loathing the vision of old ago 
and death. Xf life, no hopcl^ly foil of sorrow, was 
to end inevitably in decaying powers of body and 
mind, why add to ita eormws by conjuring forth 
problems—which were insolhble — of God, the Soul, 
and the Hereafter? Amid conQioting authorities 
it is difficult to aficertain the exact ideas of 
Buddha on these qnestiotis of the How and WheF&> 
fore of the universe; '* for aitbough Buddha gives 
no place to a First Cause in his system, yet, as is 
weU known, ho nowhere expressly denies an Infinite 
First Cause or on unconditioned Being beyond the 
finite, and he is even represented as refoaing to answer 
such questions on the ground that their discu^ou 
was unprofitable. In view ol this apparent hesitancy 
and indecision he may be oallod an agnostie.” ' 
Buddha merely tanght those who entered the Buddhist 
order that a mocaatic life of quietude and thought 
was preferable to a life in the world, while he teld 
the lay membere of the order, who lived a worldly 
life, to do good deeds of charity and kindness to 
nil men, and not weary ifaemselvea with philosophic 
doubts and questiotungs. The VManta taught its 
doctrines of God and the Soul, their spiritual 
• Wadddl, JJtJLS., 18M. p. Sai. 
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rdaiiong unj their transoeadeatal unity, Buddbu 
fixed hia gaze on life and tun^t that tbo pfoblem 
of the imivezse was the problem of the present 
condition of that life which was ever floiTing on 
with its heavy burden of aiiflering and aorrow. 
Such teaching could not admit of even & momontaj^ 
abiding oi conscioosuesa within the aund of man from 
which he could postulate the esistence of an I or 
Ego BB a principle of thought. To Buddha the 
world wa» evaave and ever transient. He tfaerefeie 
taught that “in the whole umvorao there is nothing 
permanent, no eternal subatance either o! mind or 
matter.” ‘ 

To S'ankara the whole univierBC was spiritual, out* 
aide of which everything waa unreal and an illusioa. 

Buddha, in directing his view solely on the real, loai 
tight of the spiritual and so found tbo w*orld very sad. 

6'anliara, in fixing hia gaze solety tm the spiri* 
tual, lost tight of the real, which faded away as 
an illasi0D. 

The two metaphysical abatTactionfi of Buddha and 
di'anham meet in a doctrine of a thirtecnth-csntnry 
sage of South India, Meykandar, the Seer of the 
'Cnitb, which declares that the mind, becomes that with 
which it identifies itself most; vpiritual if U ideDtifieu 
itself wiUi the spiritual, realistia if it identifies itself 
with the real. He expresses this in the words “ It 
becomes It” (Ada adu adalj. 

* ** ErtiitUoiii md EthidS,'’ Buxlsy, p. 90. 
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The Buddha to his doctrind of the evaaescBnoe of 
sH tbia^ might blot out from abiding existeoce 
God, the sool, and the self of man, bat thm was 
one factor in Indi&n belief he could not view 
u momentaiy and txaQsitoi7> &iid that was the 
effect of man'^s good and evil actions. T«Hday in India 
a man may be an agnosnc as regards the existence 
of God and the Soul, yet he may remaiii an 
altmiat, driven by on inexorable law of Evolution, 
hie moral nature or mtixition. The Buddha taught 
that the aim of life was a destcuctinn of the igno' 
ranee which results in deaices and ctaviRga which 
lead to actions and continnoos existence. To attain 
Kirvftna, the sublimest ideal of Buddhism, the cessa¬ 
tion of the onward streani of life, all actions, deeds;, 
or Karma, adsing from ignorance, ahould be aban« 
doned, as they only result in the cO'ntinuing of 
exieience. To gain Nirvana, home, wife, an d family 
should be forsaken, and the result of deeds, or 
Karma, be quenched in the secluded life of the 
monastic cell. 

No metaphysical teachings respecting life and its 
ever becoming could have won the people of Eas'i 
and Kosala, where Buddha taught, to a revexonce 
for his law and for the Buddhist monks. Indian 
thought from the very earliest limes h»d seen 
the superuaturaJ and spiritual underlying every-* 
thing. Strenuous subduing of the desires, and 
of the senaes, groat gift of epeteoh, piety, heroism, 
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and crai eooantdoit;. wo» viewed aa endowmanta 
of sotn^ inhorent divinity in the person of those 
who EOSie aboTe the otdinfliy liVM of the peopto< 
Even to^ay it hae been said that ''the ordinmy 
boiuehoider looks upon the Sanyisi) or mendicant, as 
an ideal of perfection. The conTiotiou ia go engrained 
tn the Hindu mind, that let A man bnt wear the 
mendicant'e garb and profess contempt for the world, 
be is at once installed aa a Bpiritnol guide and 
worshipped as anch/*' 

Sooner or later, lamed s&citie smnts or lenoa'ned 
hiaioes became deities and found a place in tbe Hindu 
pautbeon. Two other, later deified, eointE or sages ap¬ 
peared in India much about tbe some time as Bnddha. 
All three were Kshatriyaa of dons living outsida 
the Midland, where Brahmanism had spread the onlt 
of Uui sacrifice and ctoinied for itself divine birth. 

In the lower Torai of Iiiepal, between the Boliinf 
liver and tha higher reachea of the Bapti, the founder 
of Buddhism woa bom about &fiO B.C, He was a 
Kahatiiya son of tbe ruling chief of the Sakye cla n . 
In Tideha (Tirhnt) the fonnder of Jainism woa 
bom about 509 B.C. Be vma a Eshatiija of the 
Jndtriha clan and was known aa J^tUiputia. To the 
west the third, a Kehatciya of tha Yadava or Sitvara 
clan,* wOB bom in tbe third or fourth century n.c, 

> S. h, SmWI, tfisaioB ol Uh SiSlitao-SctBai,*' p. SB, 

* Bhudulnr. ‘•Vsii'OBViaiiD," pp. B. 11. S«e pMt ppt SOO, SlOi 
alM Eailli, JJUtS., 9 ‘ 647, 
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He kBQwn as V&ffiid€¥a, the e^tre af a beliel 
and faith zd a perHonul God to be wurehipped In 
demotion and Jovep a faith which oJterwardE became 
the basis of the rdigions beliefs of a great pi&rt of India. 

Bound the pecsonaiit; of Buddha the imagination and 
pietj of after generations wo¥e ei^er growing traditioTiB 
of a mimoulotia birth and anpomatm^ dlTinity^ 

As regards the Buddha it ie almost certain 
that he never enconragod among his lotlowers any 
philosophical disenasionfl as to the how or why of 
the universe^ and that he considered it nselesa to 
discuas any meUpbysicaJ speciilatianB regarding the 
tiPLfr nm of God and of the souL 

Shortly after his death, in 483 £. 0 .^ a eonneil 
of 500 monks assembled together at Bajagrtha and 
there recited their master's Vinaya, or rules fen' 
the monastic order, and the or Dbamma« 

for monks and lay tnumber^^ so that tbsie might 
remain a record thereof to be handed down for 
the guidance of future generations. Ozie hixndred 
years Later a second conndl is said to have been 
held at Vais^aii to protest against the growing 
laxity of the Buddhist community in observing the 
lav.^ of their order. The earlicfit written records of 
the teachings of the Buddba ore cnutaincd in the 
Tripilakas, or Tdple-baakets, the saered records 
of the Buddhifits of Ceylon. Two of theiO coUecticaui 
deal with the Vinaya^ er mica for the Buddhist 
rm^nksi uid with the Satta, or doctrines or diacourBCS 
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of tho Baddhfl. Those worn not iatrodnced into 
Ceylon smtil 241 B,a., and prolmbly wte not redneed 
tn writing imtil 80 n.o, 

Ttie Pali canon can therefore hardly be espeeted 
to give any rdiahle GTidiuieoa of the exact tcflchiuga 
and words of Boddha- It haa lieen held that the 
words and theories put into the mouth of Buddha 
therein arc lor^y the composition of monks who 
lived several centuries after Buddha's death," * 

If too mnoh reliance cannot be placed on the P&li 
Pi^akas aa a tecord of the teachings of the Buddha, 
neverthekss they alinw that bJs earnest endeavonm 
were to eatahljah an order of mnnastic mendic^t 
mnnha hound to the Etrictost injunctions of a moral 
law and discipline. The Buddhist monk who entered 
the monoatic order had to regard his property as 
distributed to others, and, if nmeried, his marriage as 
dissolved. One eternal problem had to he solved ; 
how to cut oneself adrift from all attaebmente 
leading to a craving for exietence, thence to birth, 
snfienng, death, and now existences. Ko life bat a 
life of nmnastic seclusion with deep concentration of 
thought over the transitoriness of life could lead to 
that ineSabb bliss wherein alt suffenng ceasea, and 
a craving for pleasuro or bdng heconma donnaiit. 
Raima, or action, fraught with dcaiiaa and thirst for 
existence, lead* through tgnocance to re-birth. Huxley 
sanuued up the stoic apathy of the period when he 
< Waddell. tOK, p. «1. 
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said that "'The Vedas and the Hotoedc epos set 
before ob a wodd of rich and Tigorouft life» ‘fttU of 
joyous fighting tnen*—^who were ready to brave the 
vm gods theiPQselves when their blood was upp A 
few centuries pass away and, under the influence of 
civili^atian^ the doscetidanU of these men are ^ . - 
frank peRflimiHis, or at best make-bfibeve oplimiats- 
The courage of the warlike atock may be aa liardiy 
tried as beforui perhaps more hardly, but the enemy 
is self. The hero baa become a monkp The man 
ol action ia replaced by the qaistiat/'* 

No northeni race which has ever taken up ita abode 
in southern or esatom elunoa has escaped the penalty 
of being ** sickUed o'er with the pale cast of thought*” 
Bomep when it fell to barbarian boats, bad long 
suCTered beneath the deadly miasma of its maiarioiifi 
surromidings. 

Biiddliiem;, which taught an abandomneDt of bomo^ 
wife, and child for a salf-centred concentration of 
thought and an annihiiation of all action, spread 
among a people whose enriromnent waa of the very 
nature of their saddened thoughts. The Buddha had 
been bom In the then ntAlarions, stricken amrouiidings 
ol the lower Tarai of Nepal, Near to his home, be¬ 
yond the Sadanlra nver* was the land of the Videhas 
or modem Tirhtit- The Brahmans ol lOO Paths 
tells how Aguii or fire, bad (brroerly not deared 
the land of forest and jungle to the east of the 
■ sed (was, * 1*4.1- 
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Sniianlni, bnt th^i ** howeiffle^ ttiere one 

many to tfie c^LSt of it. At Uie^I tiixta the 

lind to the eafit of the Badlmr^ wm very itnetilUvated;^ 
very maiBby^ because i% bad not been tasted by Agixi/* 

It requirea but little im^nation to pictui^ the 
physical and mental condition of the people, immi¬ 
grant Aryans and aborigines alike, who lived in a 
land auch be tMfl, Generation J^ter genemtion bad 
been bom amid these marshy swamps before they had 
been giadually elearedp by fire, of forest and dnineiL 
The Atbarva Veda‘ calk forth all its snbtl^t spelb 
to drive far away from the AiyEiie the devaetatiDg 
fever; "The fever of the third day« of two days 
ont of three, the constant and the autunma], the 
ccildj the hot, that of the hot imaison, that of the 
rainy seasen^ da thou cause to disappf^/^ And again 
a spelt ifi fionght to drive downward “the fevar that ia 
spotted, epeckled. mddy, like a sprinkling."* 

The most deadly fonn of malaria in snb-mouptainom 
disUicts—at least in Booth India—is that which 
appears when a monntain river rashes down in epato 
ftetn its soaroe in faxHjS feverish [angle uplands. 
Then the bodies of those who drink its dear waters 
become speckled with snmll crimson spotOp just as 
deacribtid in the above Veda. Whole villages then 
lie silentp every individual who has drunk of the dear 
waters etruggling vritb death. Those who survive 
bear for years the poteon in their bodies and brains. 

• V. 31L IS, Wbitnaj mod Luieiaiu Hsrvud. * v. at. S, 
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Again the fever io these easteim la ^edciibod * 

an making oJI men jelJewj heating np like fip% con- 
amuing/' Spells are conjuretl forth to drive the fever 
io ueJghbotiring tribes, for that then being cold, 
then hot, didtsi ciaafie tmmhling, together with cough 
“fearful ore thy miBBiles, 0 fever," 

It tfi always towards the ouilands or to the despised 
that the fover is soughi: to be driven aa its 
natoml houiOp for ^ it is to the Angos, the MugadhaSp 
like one sending a poiaon a tEeasure do we comntit the 
fever;' ^ 

Ii was in this land ol the Magadhas that the 
Buddha made his earliest coaverte and where he 
cbteily taught for the forty-five yeajs of bis wanderings. 
To some devout souJs a asverasioo from the world imd 
a longing for the cessation of aU exwtence may denote 
no brooding pessimism, Por them such losses are 
counted as gains, and the victor's awards for conquest 
over the self, is the blisafnl assmaiijce of an eternity 
of [oy^ The Buddhist pessimist could look to no awiLrd, 
no compettsation for all his severance from the world 
and Iflnginga for coition ol e^Uience* Pgr the 
Baddhist recluse, ** When the thunderclouds in the 
heaven beat the dmiUji when the fioods of water choke 
the patba of the air, and the monkp in a monntam 
cave, purrendors himself to abatiiaction, he con have no 
groatcT joy." 4 Thu Buddha himoelf may have taught 

^ A. V*, v.^ % ' V. 10. 1 V. 22, 14. 

* OieojiWr^. op. dt. p* Initm 
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nathin^ respecting the qoestkui of her&ftfter^ The 
Ruddha knaw Ihat were eac»iigh, imd more 

then enou^, of hopag and wishes from which he 
who deBiced to Coliow^ the S^]r^"s BOn had to sever 
hi 3 heart. Why pncfiotit to the vveak the Icwn edge 
of troth: tho victoria pdr^ of the delivered ia the 
Nothing? Tnie, it ia not permlsaibb to put falsehood 
in the place of tmth, but it is altowabk to draw a 
well-meant veil over the picture of the truths the 
sight of which threatens tbo deetmctioii of 
prepared/* ^ The subdued Buddhist qaiotiste of Mogadha 
may have been no foore pe^mistio and no nacire 
enervated by long residence in the further cast than 
their brethren had become in Iha Mldlaiifl and to the 
west. At the time cf the nse of Buddhism m the 
east the pristine iatcUeettm! vigour of Brahmanism 
had waned, even in its ancient homes to the north¬ 
west^ end old Vcdic religion had degenemted into 

the coldest formalism;, the idea tbf^ the rucchanicaJ 
repetition of certaia fonnuls and Ycrses and manual 
operations had a religioiiB efficacy took firm hold of 
the Brihmanic miad* and myetickm usnrped the place 
of spiritual worship/’ ^ Buddhism aruso at a pedod 
when the outlying clanE^ with their ruling Kshatiiya 
chieftaim, lalt little inclined to submit to the growing 
priestcraft of the Brahmans. The personality of Buddha, 
the Bodaiiatic simplicity of hia teachinga, and ioculcatioa 

* Olded^rg. opi oil p. 371^ 

• lihundark^r. ** fiemcti fcr S&tiiltdi M18S7, p. 30, 
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of high ethical standard of morals* added to the fact 
that he was of Ksha^ya origin* all appealed with [rre- 
dstihle forcG not only to Kibatriyaa and to those ontaide 
thv iia!e of Brahmouiism, but nlao to many Brahmans 
of Magadha, Koaala* and Videha. 

It seams almost an insoluble mystery why Buddhism 
should bava disappeared from India, The established 
order of mendicants were freed from tho necessity of 
undergoing any manual tabour. The monlca were not 
subjected |o any severe rules ol diacipline. They wore 
secured from want; some of them enjoyed the 
fascinatmg power of wealth* so ccnnpletely contrary 
to all the principles of ibeir religion and to the precepts 
laid down by their teacher for the attainment of 
spiritual jprogress * they are often las^y, and not seldom 
avaricious. But in Ceylon and Burma, at least, they ai^ 
noiy m a body* disgraced by gluttony or drunkenness.^^ ^ 
When one wanders in India along the mountain aides 
and views the now desert^ celisj hewn out of the 
solid rook, the abode in ages past of these mendicant 
monks, and then ga^s on the rich river valleya teeming 
with ripening crops* one wonders why the cells are 
not still occupied. The mendicant monk had but to 
wander through the rich villages and hold out the 
begging bowl for it to bo amply filled. The Br^mans 
had taughtp as the ultimate ideal* a hermit's bfe in 
the forest and a wandering, as an aacslic, tbrougbout 
the world. The J&ins* before the time of Buddha* had 
' Bb^ David., “ Eaddhlun,” ^ lOB, 
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their moiiftateriee and waDdering tnon^s. Ascdticiam 
and withdravral from tte world had olwaya Uen an 
ideal of India from Vodio times. The tnora man 
withdrew himself from the objective side of existence 
the more be seemed, to those living in the worlds to 
become spiritnalized. The man of the world had 
many dne on bis oonl which no regrets could wash 
out ] these sins exacted their fidl retribution m 
the dire penalty of the individual being reborn in 
degraded f or»ne of human or Bnimal life, h tittle 
charity to the mendicant monks might peiobance 
redeem something of the past eina of the rich bouso- 
holder m the village . 

For almost 1,000 years Buddhism swept into its 
monasteries, which arose all over India, much of the 
learning of the time, and gathered in from kings, 
princes, and lay members wealth su^ciant to support 
the Buddhist monks- The Buddhist order of mendicant 
eetahiished by Buddha, " when it nourished in 
India, must have rivalled in wealth the most powerful 
orders of the Middle Agee; sud in Buddhist countries of 
the present day the Church is often as wealthy os it is 
among ourBolves-" * 

Buddhism, amid the gloom and pesrimism of the time 
W'hich drst saw its birth, gave to the people at least a 
whereby they might throw horn off their sa dden ed 
imaginations aotnewhat of their weary load of dread of 
on endless wondering ol their soul throogb ceasdess 
* Darklii, ** haddluub," p, 1S7. 
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ihf’ sole at all tbejr Ufelang 

blK)ur aiid good or ^tinnn, ainl it bronght io 

India a for all tmuHid and butuHii) life. 

11, Thr Four Noele Truths 

What h tfae good of this iidIvok^? This is a question 
to whioh Buddha gave no indeoi^To answer. To his 
diBciples ho aaidrWhat thiEiJc ye^ disciples^ whiHbRr is 
mox^, the water which is in the four great oceanst or 
the iesiu which haw flown ham yon and buvo been 
shed by yon while ye atrayod and wandered on this 
long pilgrimaged " * Yet according to Bnddha all these 
tears had been shed tn vain- Not one tear need be 
Bhed if tnaiitmd had hut knowledge of the Four Noble 
Tmtba. It was not ignorance of God and of the Sonl 
that sent man through the weary pilgrimage of life and 
endless rebirths. It is ignorance that life is auflering 
arising out of desire^ and that this snflering ceases on 
cessation of desire^ This is the contrat ajid fondamontal 
doctrine of Buddhism^ contained in the ever repeated 
teachings of the Four Noble Tniths! — 

1. Thai life from birth to death is crowded in 
with snffering. Snfferiog is “*the hankering after 
corporeal femi^ after Kdisations^ perceptions, con* 
fotmadons^ and after conEciouauess,'' ^ 

' OldsnUerig, op. sit p, 216^ 
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2. That deairo or thirst For power, for plcasore, 
ior being, leads from birth to rebirth with theit 
BofTerings. 

3. That all Borrows cease when this desire or 
thirst is e^thtgnished. 

4. That there is a path which^ tl followed, leads 
to a cesaation of snSering. This is an eightfold 
path of right belief or faith, right aspiration, right 
speech, right action, right liring, right effijrt, right 
tbou^t, and right mcdit&tiocu 

The Bnddhft essays m thes^ Foot Hoblo Tmtha 
fin iiietapliysicAl Bp<Kra]atioiis ati3r the why or the 
whci^ore of the umyoxm- A fiTOfolJ cmvmg after 
fom^i .soiisattQiiBi perceptioiiSt coulormationSf and cob- 
ifi all Baddha^s siinpfo teadunga feet 

before his discipIcHi The Foar Noble T^thfl held 
tn theniaelrefi a codo of ethics whereby all poople* 
irrespective of caste or ticligioiifl bolioff could becojufl 
frse ID this world Ctom the paiiia and sorrows of 
life^ It was igoor&Dce of the canse of saffedag 
and ignoimircc of the path to the cessation of attfifer'^ 
ieg that the Buddha spent forty-five ye&<^ of his 
Ufetiine m efiorfca to eradicate. To obt^ fieedrom fmm 
desire and actiona which attached thomseWea to desires, 
Buddha preached no doctrine of extreme asceticism so 
common in India fraai Ihe oorlieat timea. A monastic 
tmddle^life was orfained for those who sought treedom 
from ignorancet bm: who might find the alluremeiilis of 
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the worid too stiuDg ior a life of oontemplation. By 
a life of mtstue eotioantratbn of thought $im 1„ eeif- 
culture each tnao could 6nA for himself the troth of 
Buddha's cooteiLtioii that ^hon ignorance ceased actions 
would lose their potency by non-attachmctit to outside 
objects and pleasares- For those Bnddhists who remained 
in the worldp. as lay members of the cjrdet^ there ww 
given a moral code by the observance ol which they rose 
above the trammels of caster above priestly ffoperatitiozis. 
Further^ the lower gIaesos of the people^ in accepting 
Buddfaknir gained the proud position of belonging to a 
aaintly* dignified p and widely reverod order^ The nati^al 
disposition of the lay mambera to store up merit by 
charity and good deeds was met to the full ut the ample 
opportunities they had of giving of their alms for the 
support of the wandering BuddhiEt monks. Buddhism 
set before the people ideals of charity^ chABCity» and eelf* 
repression—ideals aver revered in the best of Indian 
belief and in the best of Indian literature. Thequestjon 
of the existence or non-exiBteiice of a Soul found no 
place in the primitive teachings of Buddhism. The 
question of the existence of a God was ignored, aa were 
oU questions of social rank or caste. None of these 
questions in any way ^Sected the teachings of the 
Buddha. 

To the simple teochingB of the Buddha after ages 
added learned discuBsions on every concuivabk oo£- 
mologicab psychologicali and even ontological problem 
that perplexed the thought of their times. The piety, 
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or ranity, of theso asciibed all their wordy dis- 
qnisitionfi to the Buddha, and hud them os tribulos 
of reTorence at bia feet. The Buddha had over 
consistently refused to be drawn by his disciples into 
any definite statemeDts or metaphydeal discaBsions 
regarding the nature of the A-tmaOj or Sonlj or erven 
respecting the queetioo of die existence or non¬ 
existence of a future life after death. It is even 
suggested that he wae not responsiblfl for the fint 
aDDunclaticn of the principlQ underlying the gronping 
of the Four Kobla Truths, for " these Four Noble 
Tmths are nothing more than the four cardinal ptin- 
ciples of Indian medical science applied to the spiritnal 
healing of mankiad," * 

III. The WfiEEii OF Lifb 

The Wheel of liife girea the Buddhiat conceptian of 
Ufo as ever becoming, ever paaexng on like the rim 
of a mDTmg wheel. The Fnar Noble Truths had 
taught that all the Suffieriog and Sorrow of the world 
arose from the Desire or Thirst for pleasures, eiiatence, 
and prosperity. The Wheel of Life, or Chain of 
Causation, aa it has been called, gives twelve divisiona 
of life, Of caoBoe of existence {nidanas). Hore Desire 
arises fratu Ignorance, which produces Karma, or deeds, 
necessitating a new existence for tbeir reward or 
punishment. In this new life seven stage* of early 
* £eni, “ >liir«^i of BuddMiui.** p 40. 
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development of life pass till Desiiie ariaefl, whicli 
throQgh sdf-assertfon^ to married l^o. to 
family caresj Lheucc to old age and death, ending 
a^ain in Ignofanoe nece^dtating new existences. 
Thus* Hoi to know sinfibringt to know 

the caoEe of ^tiffenDg, not to know the oessa- 
tidn of Bufiering^ not to know the Path which 
leads bo the cessation of suffecingi ia called 

IgncOTJXce” ^ 

The twelve links in the Chain of Causation arc tzsnally 
represented in a pictorial ma^nm^.r on the run of a 
tovolving wheetf ae pointed in the caves of .&|anta of 
the Bixtb century of our era. In a picture from 
Tibet, of the eighth ceDtiiT 3 ' of our ero^* the wheel 
is sebed by a domon^ who represents the clinging 
to life. 

Colonel Wadddl states that the of Tibet 

hold that there ia a centinnity of Being between 
death and rebirth^ and that: ^^Tho Surviving thing* 
which Is carried on with the new csreat of the 
mdividnal^ would indeed ^cem to be identical with 
what m now generally know to Occidentals as Hart- 
maim'a Absolute^ •the ITnconscfous Wsll/'^J He 
therefore interprets the seqnanoe of the twelve links of 
life as follows^ translating Avidyg^ Ignorance, as Un- 
conacioua Will — 

' Vmayrn Ustd, 1.7a 
■ S« WfcddtlL J.RAS., 1S94, p, S7L 
r Op, d-L p. S74. 
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CiLnsdaf . 


L UiU!aatdo 34 ftWill 
II. ConfarmitiiiQni, 


ni- Coiuwloiun«fli 
IV, &ftll - oaoBidoa^- 


' FECtfai^ 
*.ttil T7 T|<jn'^ - 

•iAJuimg 
VT. Coalaet 
VXL Pealing 

mt 

IX, IndtUganae 

X. PoikrLite 

XL Birlli (al bcir) 

XIL Dacajr uid D«&ih 
L UiWnaaloua Will 


fiurimi-. 




NSma-tMpii 


tanu. 


Spm’tit 

P«idnjT 

TruA^ 

Up^dan^ 

BAdDft 


Jaritnvt^ 

^nid'irA 




f ^ 


Stagt» of from £Kc#li 

k> Retnim 

jOiAn l n g of formlei* pbjnca] 
luid mmrUl maUariali {& ifaa 
(tAU). 

nisool CDiiiaiani Eipolimca, 
Klao ol Individualitj-^dLitiiie- 
tkon batn'eau bbIi uid Eioi' 

EealLeaa pcwi^ou ot ]3 o»h- 
Aiid 

with nfereoofl to wt«iia 
world, 

EiarctK of SaDM^i^am oo 
ooter worlds. 

Bfffoto] And pbj^oaJ noia^ 
Uonst 

Dodre Aa uperlenoe of pain or 
dalifsivfl preunra. 

Gtvpdtg gMd m AAdafying 
Eodnoing olin^o^ to 
WotJdl^ Woiilkb and dHlxa o£ 
lidr ta IL 

lilo it) ftdlaf form is mddiad 
bj* ubldTiog dasirB ol momad 

L ifii and aa trfftA.tt^ obtflio^ 

Lng hAir. 

Manritj by birth of, hair 
(which rebirth to 

another ap|rit)» 

Uatnrity laiida In Doovy and 
to 1>«w. 

Irom Doath to He- 

birth. 


The Wheel of Life does not assert that these Unka 
UK resoJts or causes one of the other in time; they 
arise or, generally, are Heqdenoes one of the other. 
Thus from Ignorance there anses, or ensnea, conlonna- 
tioofi. The second link in the Wbed is forged when 
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from these conformations arises conseiouaaesa (vijMna)* 
The next lirJc in a new e^dstezice is when coBsciofStiesB 
results in fehirthd The renmniia^ links are then formed. 
The new hirth passes into name and form—that is, 
mind and body; thence into the Ats organs of sense 
and the mind. From these como contact and senBatioiiH. 
From eensatiom ariitag Desire* the clinging to life* 
leading to snflenng, decay* death. So life goes on : 
Ignorance* conacLooHDesa, rebirthp BcnBationSp attach¬ 
ment to life and sorrow and ignorance working in an 
endless round. 

This is the Chain of Caiisation* in which each effect 
presupposes a previoufi canaCj bnt in which thers ia no 
originating cansa. The only logical e^^planation of the 
Chain of Causation giren by Westem thought is that* 
if it be taken with the explanatory comoientary of 
Buddha-Ghosa of the fifth century» '^It implied as 
decided a negation of any absolute cause as did 
the doctrine ol Demokritns and LeuUppiis* namely^ 
that nothing happens &aYe ihrongh a causa and of 
necessity/' ^ It has also inccj¥ed an explanatiouj from 
another authority* to the efCeet that it expreesed the 
idea that Ignarance prodnees present censdonsneaa 
from previous experiences which farther infect that 
consoiouane^^ 

Buddhist commenlatoTs found the meaning of the 
Chain of Causation difficult bo understand or to explain* 

* » BDddMxm," Stw, Bliy* p. 09. 

* La Fonmile Fmd CUmttiKrt» 1909, 
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eTeQ with their iatJmate: ocgoaintaoce with the connota^ 
tioD dl the terms employed, and it has been said that; 
" It in attetly impossible for anyone who teeks to fmd 
oot its meaning to trace bom beginning to end a con¬ 
nected meaning in this formula." * 

It seems clear, however, that the Chain of Causality 
merely expreases the prunitiye conception of causaJlty, 
whetein affect can only be Gonoeiyed as contained in 
the canse. Each eOsct in the chain is really contained 
in the prenouB aSiect, and eo them is an endtees dxcte 
of effect implied in the cause. The mind, tborelore, 
nerer find s an absolute cause icrespectivo of the nffipct , 
Were the chain allowed to break down in any one of 
its linka, the weakness of the linlr would inTolVe the 
weakness of the whole ohaiu. Thooght would have to 
hold that the next link in the chain, if it was real, 
did not oomfi out of cause bat merely after the r a mi e. 
The whole of the Buddhist chain of causaUty therefore 
ends in the immanence of cause throughout the imitne 
of exiatanoe, below and after birth. Therefore the 
cause must be the sole reality in which the effect is 
contained. Alt rat i f i na l ideas of causabty would 
interaction and imply that something was acted on. 
The Chain of Causality therefore escapes the diibctillj 
of the times by refusing to work back on a cause 
such aa Brahman, or, in the worde of W. James, it 
refused to erect *' on altar to an unknown God." 
Instead of following a regress from effect towards a 
• « Boddha.** Ol^beix, p-1!^ 
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Self or finiJ oanse, it weavca a cirde of ^^atencf* in 
which ih^ c^ise r jimaing eonfincd or tn 

the eObct- 

Buddha*!! esflential t’Gftchingi? were coutAiried in the 
Four Truliis lUid !ii the Kightfotil Path. Ho ueyer 
euteied on inetaphysical fipeoulations respecting a 
final cause or respecting cause end eSoctp subjects deAi to 
esrlj Indian metapbysicfans and ilinstrated in the Chain 
ot CflTiwatinn by later teacbcrfl+ As for Buddha t ** II 
non plus do [aire la thiorie de ruuWexfi ou 
da la ^Oj maie d^eiiEcJguer qnc ITiouuiie ne doit ciieiciier 
f 3 ii debars de Icd-totoe td rorigine dc sa mie^ morale^ 
Di le moycu de s^en d^barpassfir.*" * 

Ignorauce ia» bow'ever. the cause which starts the 
Chain ot CQUHality into action- Thia iguomnee is no 
coemic force isr potency. It is the ignorance ol the 
Four Noble Truths which tesuits in desires (saBaskarafi), 
In later Buddhiaiii the ignorance bflconies a metaphysical 
ignorance that things ** do not enat ta truth. Aj^d 
maamuch as they do not edstj they are called Avidya 
(i^orauce), that h, the non-existent, or ignorance.*'^ 
The later Buddhlat metaphyaicianfi, who framed the 
Buddhist Chun ol CausatioUr seemed to hare produced 
a metaphysical puzrle in 'which it is hopeless fur the 
mind to do more tKiLU trarel in a circle of caase and 
efiectp and. Cea gcns-l& paiaifiaent avoir h&diA d"xm 
certain uombre de notions, ou pluWt de mots, et leur 

4 ** Pommle Bonddhlu^*^ 01tr«mue„ |i. 

* Olduabei^, op. cit« p. 
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oagessii consists k Tarier Jes eombmfdaoos k Taided’tma 
snbtMe logomacLie/" ^ 

S'^nkarii^ in his Conuneatary bo tbe ViJunta SutraS;,* 
argtiGs that tbe linka of the Chflia af Causality cmmot 
hang together, because “ tho^ who niflintain that 
erisiythSug has a momentary exUtence only admit that 
when /Atf thiny eriAtittff in thi^ semnd moment mtere mto 
teiruf, the thing estisting m the fiiut moment ceaeea to 
be. On thia admiBsion it is imposmblo to efftablisli 
between the two things the relation of csiuec and eSett, 
since the former motnentaiy esietence which ceases or 
has ceased to be, and so has entered into the elute of 
non-exiitenc€y cannot be the canse of the later mamentary 
existence."' This argament of S'onkara is virttiallj an 
argument that time tnnst be assumed as a factfor iti 
all perception^ 

The final result h that the canaa] chain on the one 
hand restored to matter its birthdghtp motion^ bnt on 
the other hand left matter with no abiding or restmg 
place in time or space. 

Aithongh the doctrine of universal flux of all things^ 
wherein al! pbenomena aic links in a nhain of oatuality, 
was taught in Gteecep about .SOO by HerMlitua^ 

still the practical mind of the Greek philosopberi saw 
that snch a prindplep if left unqualified» would leave 
nothing abiding aa an ub|ecb of knowledge. Therefore^ 
for Beraefitus, OnivecEsJ taw stood unmoved and 

^ PfcfcitaoT 4fl lii ViU^ PetjfisuL, tknaddMdmc," [i. 10, 

^ iL !L SEC. 
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imsliakei] tbiongb alt the chaagea of indi^ridoal ob[eets 
and all the vicisaitudes of material foims, in dafiaice of 
the destruction on which the coBmic systeiD haatened at 
regnlar intervals, and from which it was reconsLmeted 
anew; and under the vague myatto deaciiption of mu" 
venal reason or univeisat godhead it took its place by the 
aide of primary matter, endowing it with reoaon and soul, 
as the one thing perm&neni so the oydlc stream of 
occmrenc^. witboni beginomg and without end.*’’ 
True, there was a law or order, or norm (dhamma), and 
a formation (samkhara) ondcrljiDg the Buddhist fomtitia 
of carmality, still, *‘ with both there ts insepaiahly asso¬ 
ciated tn the feeling ol the Buddhist the Ihought that 
every order must give place to another order, and every 
foonatioa to another formation ... all that passes is a 
Dhatoma, a Samkhara.” * 

rv, Kahiu AKit Kisvana 

When a man dies, does anything, according to early 
Buddhist teachings, persiat and remain to hand on his 
individnaiity and the cesolt of bis good or evil deeds to 
future generations? Buddha taught that on a man's 
death only his Eamia, or deed, peraisted, and this Earma 
passed into some new form of life In no way connected 
wi^ the old life, except in so far as It was the laciptent 
of the Karma of a once existent tndividitaJ. The deeds 
a man does live after him. From thia point of view of 
' GvmiwR, op. dl, p. 76i. • Ulikaib^, " Baddhe,*’ p. ®*- 
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Btiddhism, a m&n oa hia do&th ia mmihilatcd. is, 

howwer^ in mAUpi ^ooi^Aing kr Buddhist leaching, a 
prinolple tenn^d Coii£4iioiEaEiafi& (TijMna)^ wbieti would 
seom to be an abiding principlo not f&c removed ttom. 
the cmrent Indiiui conception of ^ soul^ ConscioiEsnesa 
ia one of the four muntal Enhjecti^e qualitiea of man, 
who is composed of aggregates of ideal atoms fomdng 
five Skandbas- Of these live Skandbae what is termed 
ioOT (rnpa) constitutes the motemi qualities. The 
four mental snbjecdva qnalitieB, termed name (natna), 
are: (1) Sensations; Perception i (S} Predisposi- 
tioQB (eaznsk&ras); and (4) Cddsciousiicbs. This Con- 
scionsness m held to be of a finer nature th w the other 
eleznentfl of earth, water^ fire* ah-, -which are material 
attributes. In man there b, aeoordiiig to this analyaia, on 
abiding principle such as an Atman, Self or SonL There 
is, however, the fine attenuated Cousdousness (vijnftna), 
which ifi a link in the iihaiii of caaaatinn, produced fronr 
ignorance (avidy^)^ From this conaciousnesa comes 
name and form and rebirthi sci that **conaciousn'eau 
fotms» so loug as the exktent is bound in metempsyohods, 
the canneatiag link which connects the old Eiuustence 
with the new; not till the boume of deiivurance, tlm 
KirviJifl, is reached does Ihs conscLcusness abo of the 
dying perfect Taniah into nothing*” ■ 

The Buddhist coaceptioii of u series of tmuiitory 
sucoessiona of momentary conscieuaneases passing, as an 
attenuaied subatancet through a tronimuation of births 

* **lhid3hiiinp" pp, 239-9. 
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cmd rebifthfi^ or bccomiiigBp approachos very olosdy lo 
the Bcihmanic doctrino of a SonI pasdng throi]gbtlraJO£- 
mig^tiOEifi. In fact, it haa treon pointed o^t.* ‘"Thfli 
since in place of soni the Baddhiate siibatiintai a 
prptagGniat who played the part of HOtil so UDcoimnonly 
well, we miist put in the bactgrotmd all their reiteratod 
rejectiDD of the Attn “ » (Atman, or Self or Soul). There 
oau bo no doubt that Buddhimn conatiiiitly alliides to a 
person's past birth and hi$ past doeds. It also ed dearly 
ollades to the passing of this consciouanees on birth that 
it has been nuthoritatiTely stated that Ibis highest of 
earthly elements, the consdonsness-oleinent, becomes at 
the snomont when the old being dies the germ of a new 
being; Ihia genn of consdonaneBe seaks and finds in the 
womb the nxatetiat etoffs from wbich it forma a new state 
of being coined in name and umierial form."3 The 
Boeming inconsistoncy between stateniants anch as these 
and the ever repeated statetoentE that Buddha denied the 
existence of the Atmanj Self or SonJ, in man, can only 
be explained by bolding that Buddha ^*wa 5 making a 
fftand against priests and gods and Eacrifictal rituali And 
where soul was belioved in, there OiferBOuXe and the 
claims of the Eoitl'e " medzeiDB man' oouid not be kept 
out. That Ixdiaf he iindermbied by breakiiig up the 
notion of the person as conaiBling of two distinct honiio- 

^ ProfetHKC -dffl Ja INouitsiSi t/. 

IL F. nlijij IWJia, p. 

• Oldttobcrs. p. 
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gcneons BnbstanceSk uxkd by resolviisg him iDfeo a Dnniber 
of itQjKrmimcnt detpents and activities—activities that 
were cnly poteniial till catted iatc tempoi^ar; actnalitj 
by natnmJ law-govenicd aniec^detit oatusea. Tbe path 
ha hewed was inevitably mx^h aiid ill^gttatdedi*" ’ This 
explanation is amplified* by the ahk \mter who gives it, 
by the statement Umi '*ih^ great mass of sober align¬ 
ment and positiye exposition in the Pitabas goes to 
show boib that the Cnddhials resolved ^ol entity into 
psychological ptooe^. and also that a fiitore perfiomtl 
complex or self, like nnto and the eSTect of> ^jet not 
identical with* the present self* would reap the Karma 
iiarvest sown hero/' * The PMi Dictionary of Childers 
states that at the time of a man's death the Five Ag^o- 
gaU^ disappear^ bni that a new aet are started into 
existence by the Karma ot deeds of the deceased, A 
new individual then comes into edsience poaae^ing the 
new set of Aggregates^ hut thia new individual "is m 
reality identical with the man just passed away, hie K^mna 
Lb the samep" It fcdlowaT therofoi^p that the existence of 
an individual depanda on lim mysterioa^ action of the 
Kflnna of acme other individual whose past aetkona 
afidct the misefy or happiness of the new-botn individtjal. 
Thie vicarious ackioti of Karma is so tnconccivable os 
almost Lo justify the rotnork tliat ** the mode uf action 
of Kurmct Is an incuinprehciiBibie mysU^.iy (not* as the 
Buddhist thinks, becanae tho Teacher said ao, hut simply 

^ C. A. F. fihji Patld«, |h 

* Opu ciL |4 
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beeaose the force itself is a tifm^ezisteat Ictioa of the 
bisin)'/'^ In the ectipn of Karma, therelbre, “It mnst 
be Eemembered that, according to Buddhist belief, there 
is no propagation of species. Ltife is tndiTiaiblo; hence 
the child is no relation to its parents, as the wandering 
mdividtial finds its family through its own biherent 
Kanna.*** 

Action or Karma , which innludea the istemal act 
of willing, detennines, in some mysteiious way, the 
life of ervery person. Apart from this activity of Kasmn 
there ia no connection between the life of an indi- 
Tidual and the Ufa of the dead individuai whose 
actions are transferred to the new indiTidnal. Huxley 
indicated how this doctrine of Karma might, in a 
more scientifiii age than that of Buddhism, have fore< 
shadowed a principle of evolution, in which “ the ten<^ 
dency of a germ to devclope according to a certain 
spedfic type, e.g. of the kidney bean seed to grow 
into a plant having all the characters of Phasmhu 
vtUgitrif^ is its ‘ Karma’ It is the ^last inheritor 
and the last lesnlt' ol oU the conditions that have 
afieoted a line of aoceatry which goea back for many 
milUona of years to the time when life first appeared 
on the earth.” 3 Here the seed holds in itself the 
germ of life which produces all the subsequent changes 

* Bhji Emldbiflm/' Twi^cttifitk MitJdn, 

p, 10^. 

' WtMideD. J.II.A.S., Vm. p. SBOL 

’ Baxley, ''EvohiUDn miA EUiin," 4^. 
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and diSbi^ntitvtions of life, Xo Buddhiain ttere is 
no pi^oiple with Ufe-giving potentiality to affect 
in any way either the spintnal or physical life of 
a new individuality. 

It h$A been stated that this Karma, “the very key¬ 
stone itself^ the link between one lifo and anotberj ia 
a mere word — this wonderful hypotheeisi thia airy 
notbingj this imaginary caufle beyond the reoeb of 
reafion—tho indi vidualized and individualizing force 
of Karma/’ ■ 

The Buddhist coocuption of Kannfl* oven if the indi- 
vidtmra Kanna persiEted, woidd ako seem to be opposed 
to modem scJanti£c facia respecting the traDsmisaion 
by iiiherftaiice of acquired charaoteristicB, There 
appears to be no evidence that such characteiie* 
tics can be transmitted unless there be changes in 
the germ plaam. Conditione of life may produce 
dhaiigefl in the gemi plasm which may poeaiblj be 
mbertted. 

The mass of the people who embraced the easy 
life of the mendicant monk^ Uviug on the willing charity 
of the lay mambera of the OrdsTi never weaned them* 
selves over metaphyseal questions of the abiding or 
non-abidingness of eonsoionmiesa. Bufficient for ail. 
niendicant manks and lay [uembers alike, that good 
deedn brought good results and evil deeds evil resutis. 
ITie greater the asceticiBiu of the munkSt the higher thay 
worc held in gnperstitioufl by the simple people. 

* Bhy$ DaTidm op. ciL p. 100^ 
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All alike could take refug^e in the Otd^rp holding 

lo Ihe Nobln which set forth tie sm anci sornpw 

of the world ( and ao finee tbciuielYea bmu iho oTerween- 
ing social pr^tensrone and abaction b of the Brihnmns^ 
Tha primitive psychology of the times sndiced ae Ein 
explanation of any queetions that might bo raised 
respecting the real existence of thingE or thuir non^ 
eristencOi In the case of external objects and the 
pasetDg of coDGcptinu to perception^ it wafi audiciant 
to hold that conflcioosnesa aets the organs of sense-- 
the eye* ear^ noeo^ tongue, liody — -mto action ao that 
these organs obtained Bensatiem by contact with the 
object of sense conoenied. Thus ui the case of the 
eye the sensation was held to arise from the actiml 
contact of the eye with the external object. This 
mulnal contact of the organ of aonse and the ob^ 
ject of sense was eompared to two rams batting 
their heads together or to fc^vo cymbala dashii^ 
together. This contact is made by the potency of 
consciousness, a factor of ignorance, acting on the 
sense organ. AiJ outside phenomena are merely the 
re si firing medinin, knowtedge of which is gained by 
tho contact aensatiou. From this contact arises the 
thirst for^ EUid desire for, ot clinging to* forms and 
sensations, the liuk binding to hirth, Mreow, and death. 
Therefore the BnddTiifit held that it were woU to free 
oneaeJf from the sensea, of which '' the eye h like a 
serpent in on ant-hill ■ the ear ts like an sJljgalor 
lurking in a hole or cave filled with water; the nose 
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h like a b£n3 flying through tbo air to caksii 
the toDfne, ready for oil fbvuimi thEkt arf> pTOsenied 
to it^ is Uke a dog wafeehbg for oSkl , . . aad Lho 
body I gratis^ by that with, which U comes in conttict, 
Ia like a jackal feeding with delight on a pntrid 
carcase." * 

For Baddhiam, the cantinuonB aarie^ of coBaciousnesSi 
seimatioua, perceptionsg deaLres^ actions, and enmung 
sorraws were only as the flowing of water or burning 
of a flame* AU waa tranaitoryp and the indiridnat 
condition in tlfa depanded on tho good or evil deeds 
of Kune previously boni individoaL This doctrine of 
the transitory nature of all things and the abidingness 
of the result of man's good and evil deeds was no 
new dootone in Indk. In the early Brihad Upanishad^^ 
Yajnavalkya was asked by bis pupil what remained of 
a man after his deathp after he had gained knowtedge 
of Brahman and the soul, for *"when an enlightetied 
men dies his dead body is consumed in the fire^ his 
breath goes into the aifi hia eye into the amik his 
mind into the moon, his bearing into spaoe« his body 
to tarthi i7i(o iht cth^ ^ where then is 

that man?" 

The answer of Yiljnavalkya ehows Ihat this teaching 
of the transitoidness of the body and virtnai annihila¬ 
tion of the idea of a soul as an abiding principle bad 
been well considered and diiscufiBed as a speoulatiTe 

^ Bpcmc« Hsrdy, oI Biiddkkn]*'* p. 401. 

^ iiL 9. ns. 
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doctrme eren before the time of Boddhieiu, foT 

Y»f&avaliiya answered, ■ Frietid^ give me yotsi hand ; 
we two elojie mnel dlsctiBs the question, but not in 
pnhiio/ So thoy went apart &tid argned reBpecting 
KnEma (deede)^ and they lauded Kamia, saying 
that a rnp^n becomes good by good deeds and bad by 
bad deeds." 

Nirr^a to the perfected saint is the condibon 
he reaches when hie Karma produces do more effects 
here or hereafter. When the potentiality ol Karma 
rtma down the Buddhist rests in Nirvana. Acts 
have no longex any operative power, and all deeds 
are dnne without attachment, and therefore without 
results* On death, the last form of life, the ropSp 
breaks down and parinirvina is reached, and man is 
no more- 

Biiddha never entered into diaoufisions respecting 
the natuie of Nirviina^ and even on the point 
** whether the perfected saint lives after death or not, 
the esalted Bnddha has taught nothing.” * For wby^ 
it m askedp should the exalted Buddha present ** to 
the weak the keen edge of truth;; the victor's puhee 
of the delivered is Hoihing.” 

It h&Sr however, been authoritatively held that for the 
Buddhist “the sttblimest aspiratiim is centred on a 
state of moral and intellectuikl purity, in this life, with 
wtuch is bound up the bliBEful certainty that deatbt 
coming in the natural cotn^ ol thiugii, wiU, this timOp^ 

Olilimlwgp p. ^4. 
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no the threshold of now life oDywhere In 

time cu; epew l'' ‘ 

The Buddhifii was thsrefore enjoined to pr&ctiee 
sdrcoltoie, to perform deede free from ^^covekmenese. 
hAtred^ or iDifttuatJoD," for deeds done otherwisa 
pcodace new oxisteiLces here and hereafter, For the 
tuEBB qI the people their old beliafia gitfhcad^ wberetn 
evildoers go to heU» dgbteoos people go to heaven/* 
Buddhism eiill lingers on m CejloD, where 
practice the Gcjlon Buddhist^ among the moases, Is 
both better and worse than his creed. Better^ becaase^ 
instead of a distant Nirvina or a eeries of hirthfi, he 
has before him the nsut birth onlji which he thinke 
will be in heaven if bo is good and in hell if he is 
bad; because he calls on God in tinuea of dletrefiSA 
and has a sort of faith in the One Gmatorj whom bis 
priests would teach him to deny. Worse^ becaose bis 
real rehigo ia neither Buddha nor his Books, nor his 
Older, hot devils, and devil-priests and charms, and 
astrology, and every form of grovelling superatitioinii*^ ^ 


V* DeC4T of BuODHISV tH 1»I1X4 

Alexander the Great invaded India in 327 B.o., 
" only to retiie ohortly afterwards, leaving colonists and 

* ^ BaddhlMo,’' Mn. Bhyi IHr^lda, p, ISSL 

* £«^3uld Ckikmhop ** Bcdilhlnn/^ NiwSttnth 
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rulers behind him tn the Punjab, On the dealb of 
the Macedonian monarcb in 3-23 n,o.. an nnscrapalonB 
adventurer, CLandia^upta, chief of a hardy fighting 
clan bnotvn as the Mautyas, intrigued bis way to 
power m North India. Tradition holds that a Brahman, 
named Chanakya, bad placed Chandragupta in power 
by slaying the la&t of the miing royal line of Magadha. 
Chanokya renmmed Prime Minister of Chandmgupta, 
and Brahmaniam thus aEsertod its right to away the 
destiny of empire in India, claiming divine rant and 
knowledge of the ways of the gods to king and people. 
Buddhism took no port in the struggle for tomponil 
dominion. Buddha had withdrawn from the caiea of 
the world. He had ootnnselJed bis followers to seek the 
seclumon of the monastic ceU and there find refuge from 
the tunuoil of the ceaseless struggle of life. The outside 
world wofl a world of sorrow and auffsiing, Buddha 
waged no war against caste nor againit Brahmanism, 
howev^ foreign they may have been to bis view of life. 
Buddhism was only one of the many sects of India, 
each seeking its own path of salvaUon. Of Buddhism 
itself it was recorded that " there does not ™st 
a sect the followera of which do not perform the 
Vedic ntes from birth to funeral—even though they 

ifeeard them as having but a relative or tentative 
truth." 

The Haui>-a Empira, founded by Chandragupta. 
pasaed in 272 b.c. to hia grandson Asoka, who aban¬ 
doned Brahmamum and established Buddhism os the etate 
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of lodm. Ths new Empemir b^fom 

lie bewune & Bnddhistp esct^^ed the MauryA fuie 
all over North India from sea to eea, aad, by the 
conquest of EoJinga. as far south as Policat. To 
one of his inscriptions he hag left a record that of 
the KaJingASt ** one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons were iheucti caziied away captWe, one hundred 
thousand ware there alaiiit and many times that nnichei 
perished/^ * 

The vast conquest and impenal spidt of Asoka 
may hfl¥e made him intolerant of any divided authority 
between king and priest. Bruhnianism, on th* other 
hand, has never oompromiaed with territooit dnmkiion 
atriviug to be indopendont of spirituAl supremacy^ The 
king, in Brihmantc conception^ mled only through 
the divine power of the priest whose will eonld 
ovemde even that of a king. 

When Asoka in the eleventh year of his reign, after hig 
conquest oE Kalinga. abandoned the Brihniajnlc aUianee 
which had raised his grandfather Chandragupta to 
power, he appoiutod State Mimsters to sufMirintond 
the Baddhiat faith of his subjectSp and sent miaaionades 
through the kingdom and Abroad to preach the 
Buddhist doctrine. In hJs detomnnation to rule hig 
empire without Brahmanic aid, he was careful not 
to ahenate the power of Brahraaniam. Although he 
bniit and emlowod Buddhist inonAHteries, be abo carved 
out of solid rock homes for Brahman niendicantsHi 
* Bolfliv of IkidiAi A^ka/' by Viacaut A* Smithy p. 1ft. 
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In his Bock Edict. Dt. he Emnoimced to his subjects 
thml, ilfehoogh Brihmftnic Mcrificoa were twel&si, they 
ahould he performed, for Bnddbiem is the ceiemornsi of 
true |riety (or &1] men, fl» ” it ineludofi kind tpefttmfint 
of slaves and servantSp honotur te> teacheret tespeot 
for tife^ liberality to ascetics and Brahmans/* 

In one of the Edicts of Asoba it is recorded that he 
was converted to Budd-hism because ** Hie Majesty feels 
remorse ort account of the conciuect of the Saiinga®^ 
because, during subjugation of a pranously uncotiquered 
country* slnughcer, deathi and taking away captive 
of the paapla noceassuilj occur, whereat Hte Mejoaty 
foela profound sorrow and regret/* 

Buddhism wooed and won the favour of Asoka, but 
in doing so it sapped the Bources of it* owti inherent 
vitality and vigour » The closer Buddhism oltmg to 
temporal p owe r the weaker it grew» Brahmanism 
woe of the very nature of temporal Bovereignty, and 
from time imm emorial pnest and king were one in- 
divisible aothoiity^ 

Even in Vcdic times the S'ltapatha Brahman*" 
declared that “it is quite improper tlmt a king should 
be without a Brthmon. for whatever deed he does, 
lUDsped by the priesthood* therein be sncoe&ds not- 
Whorolore a Kshatriya who intends to do a deed ought 
by aH means to resort to a BrJhmaiip for he verily 
succeeds ooly in the deed sped by the Br Shman /* 

The Pnrohita, who was originally the family priest 
' 4 I, 
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ol fche kiQg, appeals to have gradnalljr lained bimaell 
to thef^dignit; of, so to aft;, a mnii&tec of pubUo worship 
and eonfidential adviser of the kmg. It u obvious 
that 8Qch a post was singularly favourable to the 
designs of a ecafty and ambitious priest, and must 
have offend him exceptional opportunities for pro- 
looting the hierarchical aspirations of the priesthood.*' ‘ 
Aa nczifieing priest, as a deity on earth, the Bnlimai] 
rose supieniB in authority above the kingi for the 
Bcibrnan by his magic epells and by his managirtg of 
tbe saorifioe eonld alone make the king all powerful 
and give him victory. If the Brahman was slighted, 
or if he did not receive hia due rewarid, he could bring 
ruin on the king and on his tecntoites, and give the 
victory to the king’s enemies. 

Br&hmaniam had ever grown stronger in proporiioti 
as sovereign power had spread further over India. 
Buddhism, in diogiog to tampora] sovaieignty, wae a 
parasite, and sapped the strength end warlike vigonr of 
a conquering race. Asoka before he became a Buddhist 
deluged the land with the blood of those who opposed 
him.- Surrounded by Buddhist monka, he wept over 
the blood shed, in the Brahmonic sacrifices, to the gods. 
When the shori^Hved Mauiya dynasty of Asoka ended 
with the slaughter of the last effete representative by 
the hero-usurper Pushyamitia (184 B.O.), the B'ungas 
rose to power over Magadha. To proclaim his right 
to oniveraal sovereignty, Puahyamitia sammoned to his 
’ 8'st. BrabuiAiiSt Is!., p. kli. 
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iddo the power of BrabmanJEm, and ordfetod the Tedic 
horse fiacrifice to be performed, whioh cteHanged 
ttoy power on earth to BtMy the wanderiDge of the 
boree released by the Brahiniwi priests* It is recorded 
that Push yarn! ttftt ** not content with the peacefnl 
revival of Hindo rites, indalged in a savage perseca- 
tacn of Buddhism, bnmLiig monasteries and dsying 
monks from Magadha to JMandhar^ in th* Punish- 
jJIany monks who escaped his sword are said to 
have fled into the teiritories of othfir rtders. It would 
be rash to reject this tale as wholly baseleEs, although 
it may be exaggerated/' * 

India was drifting towards aiiarchy» and soon became 
the prey of Parthian, Tnrkii and^ so-calledi Scythian 
invaders. These haif-Tuxki conquerors wore little 
indined to submit to Br^hnaMiic claims of social or 
spiritual snptemaoy- The moiisrch Kaniahka <5B b.c, 
or 79 who conquered India from the Punjab to 

Benares, acceptfcd Buddhism as the belief of bis new- 
won subjects. Buddhism tbua gained in my^ favoin:, 
but it had to bow before the cravings of the people for 
gods and objects of worship, Buddha becams a new 
god for North lndia» and in the doctrines of the 
Uahayana, or Great Vehicle^ a new form of Buddhism 
spread to Nepal, Tibet, Japan, and Chini The 
Nirv&na of Buddha approached the inetaphyeical coa^ 
ception of Brahman aa the UncOELseious Botil oI the 
univeuse. In popular imaginatiou Buddha became a 

' Ewiy Hluory of tudW ' ViaoMit p- IW, 
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god ol the Hindu pantheon, and Huddliisl eaints and 
Hindll deitiea bocauie bo minglt^d ihat the telatieD 
in so cloBo that even an expert often feek a diOiaulty 
in deciding to which isystem a particular image ehould 
be as&ignjed/*^ 

The Great Vehicle, or MahayMa form of Bnddhiam, 
haa been held to have been estabUsbed at a conodl 
held by Eaniskha in North India. It has, however, 
been pointed out that the Baddhiet monta who were 
assembled together at this council were mamberB of 
the Hlnayina. or Little Yeldde of Ceylon* They were 
Vaibhi&hikafi„ whose leading sect waa that of the 
SaFvastiv&diiLs, who afioerted a bdief in the reality of 
all chingB*=' 

The Muhilyinap or Great Vehicle of North India, 
was itself divided into two sects. The drst sect was 
that of the Madbyamikas, whose doctdnes were 
foimnlated by NagAtjima about 180 They hold 
that the universe was a void, but they allowed a 
relative truth to the existence of things* ThiH Middle 
Vehicle of Nagaquna accepted a relative or absolute 
truth of reality* The second sect ol the Great Vehicle 
denied the existence of evoijthmg. ThiB sect ww^ 
known as Yog&ciaias; tbt^ only thing they would admit 
the reality of was a series of thoughts conBcious- 
nessssp so they were B^led ViiMnavidiits or Thon^hi 
Disputants. As Yog&caras^ teachers of Yoga, they 

* ■* Bar ty TThtoiy of Vlljrimt fltuhllt |h 3S(L 

' Ute Ttakuhiaq, IMU. p.^lS. 
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adhered to a Yoga eyetere of phDoaopby. The Little 
Vehicle was also divided into two dieputant ovef 

the question of the realitj of the universe. 

One sect, that of the Vaibhashikaa, held tlml the 
reality of thiuga was aTideo-ced by their esifitenco^ A 
second sect, that of the Sautr fintika gy held that the 
reality of things was only bnowa through the medium 
of images^ Buddhism in it* sectarian disputations over 
metaphysical abstractions ws* only hastening the doom 
which awaited her in consequence of her aUianco with 
temporal power* Ifigijjniia, in declaniig that every* 
thing waa a void* but that there was a relative truth 
in the existence of things* arrived at a conduaion where 
the eiToneonfl troth aatya) ol TJagiquiitt is 

really untruth. The practical truth of S^'anlsara ia troth * 
provisory indeed* but troth jvio’ui Itayi if- 

6'ankara*a magic play is caused by a magician* and 
this magician is a lord. Kigtnuna'a aatnvririi the 
Buddhist counterpart of the Vodantic Miya, is hhe 
the of a barrea woman * ii is not, it canoot he. * 
In South India the Boddimt doctrine of the Vijaano- 
vadinSp that oil things were ceaseless flux and momentary 
flaabpoints ol conadonsneasee, waa attached with bitter 
vehemence. It is recorded in the PmSiia account 
enritted ** The Victory over the Boddhisti m Bisputar 
tion.” that the Buddhist monks came to the court of 
the reigning Chola king to defend their taithi They 
were even nocuaed of murdcj* beoausei although they 
■ LUIO, p* ISO* dc Im. ¥b11^ 
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Msert that to kill ftoythinj? is a great Mime, they eat 
the flash ol oniiiKiIa kiUcfl by others. A.gaiD. it is urged 
against the Baddhiuts that although they aliega the 
Bnfldha liifed through JJiany existences, yet they teach 
that when the five skandbas periah there remains only 
Nirvana, or amiihilatian. Tha Vijnanavadiu Buddhist 
doctrine that all ia impenuansnt, and that thought even 
has no momentary continuity, ia refuted by the words; 
“Thou hast told oa that knowledge appears in an 
instant of tima and then disappear ; that all this ii a 
ceaseless fltu. If eo, before thon didst finish uttering 
thy words and meanings, yonr understanding must 
have passed away. What Ecvelotion of truth or of 
virtne con there he in such teaching?" 

The onderlying enrraut of thought in India, which had 
spread from Aryan ftud Vedic thought, reasserted ite^. 
Brahman, the Sapreme SSonl of the univeise. as ab¬ 
stract prirwiipte of couBciDuaniesa uaurpa the place of 
Buddha in bis highest form. In popular imegiuatian 
Buddha became the divine Teacher, or Gum, to be 
wombipped in devotion and faith by bia loving dia- 
ciptes. He become endowed with a visible body of 
a Trinity of Law, or the cmnipirescnt principle of 
Bighteouanese, of Bliss, and of Illusory Form through 
which he is enabled to appear incamute on earth. Other 
Bnddbaa dwell in heavena of their own, surrounded by 
potential Buddhas who in giaoe visit earth to aid 
humanity to g™ salvatiou. Chief of these ia Avoloki- 
tea'vaia, who enters not into Nirvana, but allots a 
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portion of bis Karma for the benefit and saTvation of 
those on earths His spintnal form ia worshipped na 
Amitabha, or an incarnation of the Body of the Law. 
Deities and innamorablc sects spring into eristooce in 
bewildering confqaion. 

Supported by foreign rulers, Buddhism had aspired to 
become a temporat power on earth. Its living force waa 
its conception of Karma, which in a mote eoientihe age 
iuigbt have evolved into an ideal of a force throbbing 
thiongh the ages foe the amolioration of the common lot 
of humanity and not merely for the salvation of the 
individual through self-controd control. When India 
passed again ondei the control of its own native mletfi 
during the Gupta dynasty (320-^5 a.n.>, Brahmanism 
reaumed its intellectual and spiritual away over the 
destinies of the people. 

A golden age of Sanskrit literature aroae. India became 
a laud of temples to Hindu deities, and from north to 
south and east to west the willing or forced labour of 
the people and wealth of ages was set to the sole 
pozpoee of glorifying the triumph of the Hindu gods 
over Buddhism. Wheu the Chinese traveller Fa Hien 
visited India in the fifth century, 405-411 A.n., be left 
on record that Magadha, the ancient home of Buddhism, 

was already a wildemess with very few inhabitants and 
fnll of andont mounds and ruina." 

Whan the Chinese tinTeller Htnen Tsang visited India 
during the reign of the Emperor Harahe, GQ6-648 a.Di, 
he found that the Hindu governor to the east, who 
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wcirfilijpped hid ca^ZJed all the Suddhint moniistenis^ 
to ih^groond av p^^ dog up -"lud Acattared to the winds thw 
long-bunod rehca of Buddha- 
Th« two great iotellectiml chaiupiam of a re^ivad 
Itr ab?^a Ti f ?ni Rnmarila Bbaf(a, aboat TOO and 
S'&nkac^&rya^ about 300 a^D. Kumarila Ryatematized the 
dtjctrina of Vedic ritual and sacrifice, opposing all those 
who BCFUgbl sal ration through knowledge and not through 
works, g'aukara aaaatled Buddhiflni in hk doctrine of 
the Spiritual, whepcin the Supreme Sooi of the unrveTse 
and the Soul of man hecomc the one and only reality. 
At the same time, for those who conld not realize this 
inteUeotual conception of a univeffie* ho allowed for 
ordinary knowledge the existcuco of a mol world wherein 
were religions duties and over which presided a lord 
to be worshipped both by S*aiTites and Vaiahnavitea, 
S^onkaiu preached his doctrinoe all over India, md 
restored the Hindu temples. To raciaim the Buddhist 
monks back into the fioldfl of Hinduism he founded 
monastic orders and cstahlbhed four great monaeteriea. 
Buddhifim h^st been held * to have destroyed the very 
core of the Indian natioiial beliefs^ and as it ako affimded 
no stable ground for a miioniU ejdatence baaed on 
morality and religion^ it was pronoimced heterodoxH^' 

The doctrina of bflya, or Hluaion, aa taught by 
H^onbora^ was accepted widely in South IndiUi^ wherej m 
the above account continufla* ^^the great teaming and 
the towering intellect, accompanied by the austere life 
^ ^salJaffvauii PUy , " Sun p. 1^33, 
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led by S'Kibara. created a great foUowing among the 
Brahmaae of the faith, and it taade great sliidea 

in the time of faia illustiriona foUower Saysna, wboooni- 
bined in himaell both temporal and spiritual power.** 
Sayana was chief minister and ajdritual guide to the 
King of Vijayunagem, near BelJaty, and was the author 
of many oommcntaries on the Vodic scnptuEea. Hie 
brother Modhava ■wae also minifltec of State, hut died sa 
spiritual head of the monastery of Sringeri. He is 
renowned for hie commentarlea and hie Sarvadoia'ana* 
1 "Compendium of all the Philosopbioal 
Systems,*' m which he treated of sixteen systenu, in- 
eluding that of the Ghftrvskas, who held that 

" It IB only os a iTi «*>iiit of livelihood that Brahmans 
have established here all these ceremoniea for the 
dead—there is no other fruit anywhere. 

" The three authors of the Vedas were bufioons, 
kn^ve^p demons^ 

"While life remauiiS, let a man live hsppily, let 
him feed on ghee (dchly), even though he runs in 

debt.. 

When once ihe body beooinee bow can it 

e^er retocn again? 

Prfthmaoffmj from its blood sacrificea, etnergod 

Iedul itfl contest with BuddbiAia witb renewfld vigoni and 
Lite- It had into it« own fold almoit all ol the 

' Su-VKduH'uiiyunijSnbbsi" ud QoHgtit |p- 10. 
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TBflt heritage left to Iiidia by the gentle aM lone-suffering 
BoaJ of the Buddha. 

HoweTer much anfl the keen wit of 

S'aokera were able to defeat Euddhiam on all meta. 
physical apecnlatioas over the reality or mnaion o! the 
world and of conscioaBHesB, the final decay of Buddhism 
in was due to more mundane reasons: “The 

Muhammadan mvasions of the ele-venth and following 
centuries were attended by peweeutions and bloodehed 
on a large scale, and earned the fire and sword of fell* 
giouB fenaticiam through the whole north of India, More 
pliant Brahmanism bent to the storm and sumvod, to 
place itself at the service of the conqucaor and to win its 
greater victories in the arts of peace. Buddhism, prob¬ 
ably already decadent, could neither eompromiae nm 
cerist, and was fcroed to retire from the field, leaving 
behind it only striking monuments of its former great¬ 
ness." • Bihar, its last resting-place in India, was 
raided by the Mahommedans io HAS a.o. The Buddhist 
TTir-mVe were slaughtered or scattered abroad, so that there 
was not left a single soul to read a line of the vast 
literary treasures which Buddhism had gathered togethez' 
and stored up in the Buddhist vihams and monastories. 

' Oedan, "Stadtatta tbs tUUfiww of the Em*,'* p- 
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CHAPTER X 


III N D U I S M 

L GovEBJfHEjfT Proposals fob a Hikbu Paci7x.ty of 

Thboloot 

OvMB 217 itiillioDS of p^opl^ in India cl&ssiij tbemselv€s 
os Hmdofi. A Mitidu ijoed noti. noc^fifiarily^ be inlm^tcd 
in tbdstic idea blb to the Batum of God^ Hg may 
not evon have heard of any nietaphydcfil speculations 
conceming tha natnre of the fiiFt cai^ of creation. 
Noverthetefia, a Hindn^ il orthodox» acknowledges the 
^npremacy of the Brahmans and accepts their minis- 
tmtions in his hcmsehold concerna. 

It has been sh^ted that to be a Hindn one mnat belODg 
to a eaetCp which involves ao admissioni even at the 
preBeot day. of the enpremacy of the BrmhmaDSp yet 
this does not itivolvor or imply, a pehgienG faith in each 
supareunusyg any more than the admiaaion of an aris- 
toctocy, either of btTth or of wealth, would do in 
where such distinctions prevaiL^ ^ 

As the people join the ranks of HmdniBm they may 
mmajn animistic, or wotahip thetr own local deities, 

* Osni Prosad Sen* Study cif Bhiduiimr p, ItB. 
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01 aono At oil; they become Hiiiias if they observe 
the [ws of coste oikS ooktiowledge the cla&a stipre*^ 
macy of the Bc&lmiana. The Jains, who number a 
quarter of a million of people, wonship thoir own deiiiod 
saints and do not accept Vediu tntditioa. They nercr- 
tholesa acknowledge the supremacy of Brithmans. and 
they employ Brlhinacfi to officiate on ail ceremomal 
They therefore claim to be clasned as Hindas. 
They bold that if they waiTed their claiin to be Hindna 
tbdr social poeititm and their laws of inheritance would 
bo injuriouHly affected. 

The oonaolidation of the people of India under the 
banner of Hindaiem saw the fading aw-ay of the 
worship of the earlier Vedic deitiea. The Vedic Dyans- 
pitar, the pra-lndo-Aryan Zsus Pater or Jupiter, 
^d the Vedic Varuna no longer appeal to the bnagi- 
nation of the people. Even the worship of Brahma, 
the Creator, has diaappoared faotn Hinduism, there 
being now hnt two small temples, in ail India, devoted 
to his worship. 

A Hindu who is merely fuiimistic in hia b^efis may 
deem that his life ia haunted by npiciti of malign 
(Ti ftiiwru-Att which spread cholera, plagae, and faimne, 
because of neglected act of propitiation of these 

^irits. He may believe that the pen of a writer is 
guided by spiritnat agency, and that spirits preatde 
over the agricultural implements of the cultivator. 
To the vnlgHi mind ghostly fears fill the gloom of 
night. When the Bun quickly sanka beneath the 
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horixm the darkneas of night wraps lutim tn ailance 
after the heavy beat of the day* The alightest* sound 
in the fields, or in the foresta, eends a note of warning 
to the heart of the belated cultivator, or woodman, that 
night has Jet loose myriad phantom shapes which hover 
round the sonl of man. He cootneas of the nighl- 
air ihrinkit tha heated sands, by the side of the running 
etreams and the cloEa^set boulders of mountain pauses, 
Tmtit all nature groans and moans as though ghostly 
bonds of beadless horsemen and phantom armies bad 
come forth to strika awe to the peaceful TiUsgerSi. 

StiU lives m mote remote tracts the memory ol hnman 
sacrifices offered to appease the earth-goddess. The 
mass of the agrienltuisl population have their own tribal 
or local deities in whose protecting power, against 
disease and evil influences, they place a simple faith. 
AH of these deities have tbeir own legends telling of 
tbetr protecting aid and power and of their miracnlons 
deeds. In order to enrol the masB of the peopla into 
the folds of Hinduism these deities and legends were 
given, under Biihinanic guidance, a litersjy record 
of their past history. On the decay of BuddhisiD. 
voluminous Pucanas, or legendary histories, were com* 
posed, Mllmg of the deeds and mlneles of the deitiss, 
so that they might form a sacred record for the use 
of those people and women to whom the Gacred 
sotipturea of the Brihmans were a closed book. Bach 
Purana glofifled some local deity os greater than nil 
ether gods. Every grove, every wayside shrine, every 
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Tillag* ill India had ita own lag^nA <rf the power tad 
deeda U ita local deitj. 

Fwm the fonrth to the sleTonth eeaitiiiy ol onr era 
net some *1 money we» ipont, wd annies oi lowed 
and paid lahont emjplorod, in eMoting Hmdn tern- 
plea at] over India as the abodes of goda and deified 
Eaints. These tamplea grew in wm and magnifl- 
cante. and as local and tribal deitiea increased in 
importance, in the imagination o! the people, each 
temple added to itwlf wealtb and fame. BiShmamsm, 
true to its intellectual heritage, held aloof, and atiU 
holds aloof, fcom the worship of tho goda in the temples. 
The IiBW Book iri Mann* shows how the BSceidotaJ, 
Bocial. and intelloctnal power of BtShmanism wee ahoTo 
all popular forme ol tomplo worabip. whew it says; 
" Temple priests must be avoided at sacrificoe ofieted 
to the gods im to the wtasM," and again.“ " Food giTHn 

to a temple priest is lost,’' 

The Hindu gods and idols in the Hindu temples 
may be aa countless ae the grains ol sand on a sea 
abort, yei “ the higher Bdhmana wonld probably agree 
that the popnlar polytheism is not much mote than a 
pions myatery-play. oahibiting nndet rarioufi masks ^ 
003tam<» the martallona drama of Katnie, in whirfi 
the divine power is inunanent, and with which it ia 
identical. They would say that the drities themselves 
an bat signs and shadows of the IncompiEhenflible/' 3 

• ut. ura. ' 

■ *• K«titrsl In India." St A- 0* p, fiS. 
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Thfl popul&tion of India \b Tirtimlly nn agrii^tiUTira] 
populatioi], and the beliefs of an agricakiiral people 
change bat slowly- The patient toiler on the aoil may 
bow before rnde-cat idola at the villago ahrinep off worship 
sirtmgely shapecl fossil shells,, bnt each images only send 
to hzs simple tnind some Y^m message of the com- 
picxity and tnysbory of creative force thioaghotut the 
nnivetse. 

On the hot plains of India, the patient serf drawing 
watDX for his withering crops from the deep-aant 
walh with the fire of a fierce sod on hia he^d imd 
the fire of hianger in his body^ sings his refrain that 
life i& aa frail as the dowdrop on the trembling Jotoa 
leofj bat that God has framed dewdrop with Ofi 
much caro 05 He has teuned the life of man. For the 
cnlbivatar the raiafaiJ words off vmniy famino^ diseasej 
and pestilence^ bat the rainfall often finctuates between 
nxireme drought and devastating flooda. Over the 
cnltivator aver tiangs the demand to pay hie 
for his fate was written at birth on his forehead. 

A recent Ten Years" Official Betnrn oE the Material 
and Moral Progress of India states that regards the 
prevalence of indebtedness there are few parts of India 
in which it is not foimd to a greater or leas e^dient 
among the agricnltuml population/" The reason is 
not far to aeekf fbr^ as the ^ame report statee ! ^*Bere 
we are face to face with one of the teadencies of the 
present system which moBt lead to gerions trouble if 
it were to beoonte widely prevalent. Hitherto* aa it 
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ajifiK^rs, ihs mereasc^ t&liie gives to L&e prodtiiiB of 
the land by 4 b« peaceful deTelopment of the Toeourcos 
of the eoaotry that haa been ut progress for the last 
generation or two has largetj* redounded to the 
adrantage of the prodncer, bnt it Imm also awakened 
the cupidity of the trader, who, by meauB of advances 
in cash or hind at high rates of interest, is natmally 
aniiona to extend hin InQuenco over the landed classes, 
so that what now goes into their pocket may be diverted 
into his; that is, to sweat down to the ]iving>wage 
and to take advantage of the railways to dispose of 
the test as may be most Incxative to himself," 

The patient cultivator has stOJ left to him his worship 
at the village altar or in the eacmd tompte. He stiU 
drone to himself his treasured ethical stanzas, which 
form his roles of life from the day he picked them np in 
the village school or from soma wandering minstrel. 
The gods are very near to him, and bn beara with pride 
how his piety and faith con bring him very close to the 
side of Siva or Yisb^u, gractans gods loved front of old. 
Ho listens tn the evontime, beneath the village tree, to 
the bard who redtes from teamed hooks, nod explains 
in the simple vemacnlar, past traditions of the strife and 
stroggles of beioes and saints and of the long-strained 
devotion and chasti^ of the beroines of the Mahshhy 
rata and R&m&yana. He looks forward with joy to 
the days o! festival, when the village will be gay 
with Rtreaming flags aa the gods ore earned fortii from 
the temples amid the songs of the minstrels telling 
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of a Ealvation for all tneii from the bcilH of life and 
tom rebirth. Ovor all this g:Iarxiour of popnlor Ein^oiiia, 
ih« dominant idea of intellectaal Hindmam, the belief 
which orerhODgs nil the jungle of anperstitions, is the 
Unity of Spirit under a plurality of forma. Every 
religion must be in accord with the common eiperiencea 
and needs of the people ; bnt if it ie to keep its hold on 
the highei minds it must rest acmewhereou a philosophic 
barie." * 

Western civilization hae introduced into the midst 
of the jungle of the superstitiooa of Hicdataui new views 
of the umvaraei HinduiEim however, clairus that it ia 
established cn a basis of philosophic reasoning which has 
not been shaken by any modem system of Western 
metaphysical thought. 

It wonld be impossible for anyone to state exactly what 
is the most universally accepted philosophic thoFUght 
of India to-day, but it has been asserted that '* 75 per 
cent, of BtShman thinkers adhere to the monistic teach" 
ings of S'snkaricarya and that hfteen out of every 
hundred adhere to the Eo-called dualism of EarnSnuja." " 
Western civilization and Bnglisb education frequently 
in India have the result of shaking the indigenous bdieb 
of the people. The restrictions of caste become irksome, 
and the very basis on which it was foonded, as a divinely 
ordained diviaton between different classes, tends to 
receive no longer the supeinGtitiouE respect of the 

• Lyall, ep. idt. fa. 

• « L. B. Nath, pt S9. 
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educated. The highest caste, that of the Brlhmana, 
thus ioeea its guidiag oud reattninuig inllucnce otsc 
the home-life of the people. The tendency is to reject 
the conception of the divine as incamate in any one 
caste, or class, of the people. With tho vreakening 
of the fundamental conceptions on which caste re- 
stiicdons were fotmded, there arises a vague Ideal of 
a brotherhood of manhind, to culminate in natiomility. 
This ideal inspires an incmaaing pride in past tra¬ 
ditions and in the literary record of the past ages. 
Weatem scholarship and the work of well-known 
Indians, on the other hand, hoe established much of 
the past history of India and its literatotfl on a reliable 
historical basis. The evidencea of uummuatica, and 
those of epigraphy, have led to tho abondonmenr by 
many of much of tbs fabolous chronology of the poet. 
Literary records, once considered as esistent fmm hefare 
all time, and therefore too sacred to be printed, are now 
poured forth in pcofufiion from the press. Few such 
printed texts ate unaccompanied by connuentaries and 
criticiama, often endeavonring to ascertain, on Imguistic 
and accepted evidence, the era of their compoaition, 
A new spirit of toleration, freed feom sectariaB bias, 
gradually tends to become developed. As the last Cansns 
Bopoct states: “ The HiadD has no Euiutical opposition 
to Christianity. Bo tong os. bo is not asked to abandon 
his own religion be is quite ready to appreciate what 
is good in Christianity and to listen to the teachings 
of missionaries." The reaction against a Western system 
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of edociLtion which necesEarily retuamed nentral ^to all 
(onns oi religiotu belief has lately becoma n^oifesi 
among leading Indians of different sectarian sebocls of 
belief, as well as among Western edticationol neformecs. 

A Bill ia now belore the Lcgislati've Comuiil in India 
to eet^liah at Benares a Hindn DniTereity with a 
Hindu faculty of theology. The Hon. Sir Harcourt 
Botler, Member of the Legtslatiire Council, as Minister 
of Edneation, on introdacing the Bill, on the Si2od of 
Msioh, 1915, stated that; *' W'e ora watching to-day the 
birth of a new and, many hope, a better type of university 
in India. The main features of this uniTcraitiy which 
dietinguish H (wnn eiisting nniToraito will be, first, that 
it will be a teaching and residential onivereity; secondly, 
that while it will be open to all castes and creeds, it will 
insiet upon religious instroction for Hindus; and, thiidly, 
that it will be cendneted and managed by the Hindu 
community, and alniosl entirely by non-officiole.” 

This Hindu Univareity is to have five Iflcultiea ; Arts, 
Sciences, Law, Oriental Studies, and Theology. The 
Govenjar-Generai is to be the Lord Eector of tfaie pro¬ 
posed Hindu College, and the Lieutenant-Govemornf the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh to be the Viator. 
The degrees of the university ore to be accepted as 
equivalent to the degrees of existing univerBitias, but the 
Goveznnient, os stated by Sir Harcourt Bntler, must 
in the public interest, in the interests of the rising 
generatioD , . . have powers to interfere should thingsgp 
vfTong. Wo could not eontempbte the existence of a 
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univeraity or rficognisB ita degrees on any terms." 
Sir H&rcourt Batter stated, in conclusioat on introducing 
the Bill; *' 1 contces that tbs other day, when I wu 
standing opposite Itaniaagar, on the site where your 
onireraity buildings will, 1 hope, soon be rising in stately 
array, and looking down the river Ganges to ihe ghata 
at Kaai ... 1 felt that if 1 was a Hindu 1 abould he 
proud indeed of the achiereiuent of my people, and at the 
same time I Celt some pride myself that I was a member 
of a Government which bos joined in one more large 
endeaTOor to combine the ancient and hoaonred cnlture 
of Todift with the oalturo of tha modem Western world." 

The Hon. Dr. Sundar Lai, in sapport of the Bill, said 
that the Govemment of India bad, by reason of its piin-' 
ciple of strict neatrality in all religioas raatteis, been 
unable to inclnde in its esaminationB for dogtoea *' any 
subjects oonnected with idigions belief." '^Kevertba- 
less," h« continncd, *’there has been a widespi^ 
feeling that a system of education whicb tnakea no pro* 
virion for religions teaching is essentially impeifeot and 
incomplete." 

It was stated by the Pandit \Iadan Mohan Malaviya 
that the uaiveraity would " teach the Yedas, tha religions 
scriptures, and impart iostmction even in ritnals and 
other retigioUB ceremonies which are practised by 
Hindus," 

It was urged by the Bon. Mr. Justice Sankanm Kair, 
in a letter which appesred in the Modros Weekly Mail, 
November 1911, that " a sectarian aniversity in India 
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is boaad to wjdeTi tho gulf between its own cctnmunit; 
and thoothfiireUgiouB cOQunimities, including Chrisdaiis,*' 
He further urged, in opposition to the proposed umyorsiCft 
that “ Hindniam ie opposed to liberty of thought and 
actian, which is esscntiBJ to progress. Orthodox oppost-> 
tion bos been iincompromisiag in regard to every step 
hitherto token by Govemmeni in favour of such liberty. 
Such being the caeo, tbo progresa of India is dependent 
upon the emancipation of its thought from spiritual 
bondage.*' 

It must be lemenibcred that in South India, whore 
Mi. Sonkaian Kale wrote, the Bnhuiaii caste leads in 
the statistics fur edneation, according to the last CaUEnu 
Boport, but that in the United Provinces and other Pro¬ 
vinces ibe writer castes, such aa the Sfiyastha and Kanui, 
and the trading dosses outnumber the Brahmans. Some 
of Sudro and lower caetes of Bengal ate more literate 
than the fir&hmons of the United Provinces or of the 
Pnnjab. The Brahman does not necessarily follow the 
tcaditionaj occnpatioii of itis caste; less thun one-dfth 
of the Brfthmana now follow religioos callings. 

There therefore may be no danger, as many anticipate^ 
that the new proposed Hindu Unrverdly at Benares 
may revive the domimon of Brahmanism and lead to 
offiortg to regain temporal supietnacy. A properly 
equipped faculty of Oriental Studies in a new Hindu 
Dniverrity must have the warmest support of all those 
to whom the welfare of India is entrusted. As for a 
faculty of Hindu Theology, it must suffice to quote the 
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wor^ oi Dr. Qedenj a distiDgaiBbed Oriental acttolar and 
Vice-f^es3df3ni of the Britidi imd Foreign Bible Society, 
thati ‘M£ k worth while to note briefly how ppoloiind 
uniTorsai a change has come upon lJio atdtade of 
thinkers in genera]i and Chriatian thinkiire in particulaTi 
towfbrdfi the alien faitha and the raligiona poistnlatea of the 
ontaide world during the laat holf century* The change 
hae been wholly in the direction of nympathy md intel¬ 
ligent appreciation* Where too frequencly in former 
was a more dennneiation of emor, or a tacit aasniap^ 
tion thai atrange creed* were not worth investigationt 
there ia keen inlexaat and a genuine attempt to nnder- 
atand the mind that works in religious vfs^yB other than 
onr own/" 

Dr* Gedan thpy efora says that: Those who maintain 
most firmly the unique portion and rights of the Christmn 
faith concede freely to-day that in al) the more important 
systfims of religion thera is a meafiure of truth—some 
aspect or detail of truth fiei^od and emphasised* which 
has been the Golt of the system and in spite of all accie- 
kions of error ban made it a ^taJ force in the hearts 
and Uvea of its profeaMca/* 

In HinduifiiUk and m the estabhsbment of a faculty of 
Theology in a Hindu Univexaity, it may be fotmil that: 

The conscioufinoEs of mankmdi im all ite varied daYolop^ 
ment, baa not gone wholly and boi»leas]y out of the wftv 
xn its search after God/** ^ 

Benares is still the sacred home of Hinduism, and in 

1 ftyij jiiT, otmljoi Jn ttie ttoligiciiu ol llw XaMi" p> 
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Benarea, as depicted bj Piem Ijoti: **The tnortuBg 
prayer ascenids from all the rafia and landmg-piace&, bat 
I baro DC place juuoiig tbe falUiIa), wbo look ecomMIy 
at me or feign to ignore ray preeence." * 

Westem cirilizatign looks with wonder at the myriad 
temples of Benares, and the passing stranger knows not 
that the worship of Vishnn ha,^^ inspired lyric poets to 
compose poems of deep religious rapture, which live in 
tbs Uteratnre of India aa indelibly as do the cT^tivs 
works of Chancer and SbakeEpearo in English UteratiiEe. 
I^he worship of S'iva, which prodominates at Benares^ 
had its otvn mediiieval and modem poets, whose hymns 
of faith in, and devotion to, Cod, and in the saving 
grace of Qod, have been clairasd to be merely an echo 
of Christian teaching, so reminiscent are they of the 
mystic raptures of Santa Teresa and othar sainls of 
medieval tim^ in the 'West, 


IL Chbist Aift> Kmsa^A 

'Vishnu first emerged from the mists of the past as 
a Solar deity, the Snn-god of Yedic tunes, the cheriahed 
guide and friend of Tndm. All over India Yishpu la 
now worshipped tnaioly in the forms of B&raa or 
Krishna. Vishnu ia held to have descended (ava- 
tSra) to earth in the forms of the deities Kama and 
Krish^ or V&sudeva, the Bbagavnt, th# Adorable Ooe,^ 
'Visudava first emerges from the mista of the past in 
■ “India,'’ p. ajfl, 
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the lands beyond the Eimika«tra, Uie Midland, the 
fLnc£stlaJ borne of the Brihiuuiio eacrifice. Btiddba 
bad proclaimed in tht east that the mjuteiy of ihe 
sorvowfi of life coold only be eolvod by tuming from 
life to find peace in a monastic ceU as emblenmtic of the 
peace that ai^aited mankind in a long-hoped-foc NirvMa. 

To the west^ in the lass quarter of the fourth 
century B.ap Vasudeva-Knebpa was worshipped as the 
One Deity who waa infinite and elemali willing to 
EftTe tho^ who were dsYoled to Hina . It was not 
in Yedic eacddces nor in Buddhist renimciation of the 
world that the soul oonid shake oS the stain and burden 
of past deeds, and thus hope for its freedom from 
tranfiniigrationa.^ 

Vishnn, the Vedic dmty, became identified with the 
Bhagavatj the adomble Vaiiadevap who bad descended 
oneiirth to teodi the Ekintiko Dharma, the OneBnlep 
that God was to be worshipped in faith and devotion 
and was ready^ m gracopi to give rest to all His loTing 
and beloved woiahippers. 

This b a belief which pamieatea tha after Hindu 
warship of Krisima-Vssttdavap or Vish^o, as w^eU as 
that of Bodia^'iva, two beliefs now known as VAuih^ 
navism and Shaivism. 

Tho traditians respecting Kiish];^ appear in the early 
epic poetry of India, which centres round the Mabl- 
bharataj, the record of a great intcnueciita feud between 
the fling tribe* of KurUfl and Bharatas^ The epic 

* 3« i:eUh, 1010, p. m 
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in its earliest form was compiled in the fifth Cfr aijtth 
ceDtaiy SrC, Same thne latcfi ^boot th^ fonrth eenlnry 
B.c,, it was cnJargtid by the addition ot five Pantjava 
brothere with one coomion wife, DranpadL In this new 
t«diiction Vi^nn mes gnpreine m the One God 
incarnate in KrieJma- Some tew centnrieg later the 
Song of the Lord, or Bhagavad Gitil, was grafted on 
to the Mahabhirato. In the Gita the deity, Kriahna, 
appears diagnised as the charioteer of Arfima, ^'ho waa 
one of the five P^dava brotheca. Arjnna shrinks from 
the coming contact, and asks Kisbpa to teach him why 
man, in this world, ehould be called upon to slay bis 
own tellow-njen and kinsmen. Kishna instructs 
Aijnna that God has allotted to all men a duty to do 
in this world. The duty of the warrior is to fight, 
without considoring the divine purport ol tVic world. 
God gives salvation to all who do their duty, not 
drivon to it by their own Self* but trusting in the 
decrees of God, which have allotted duties to be done 
on earth as leading to a final purpose. Krishna then 
urgea Arjuna to engage in war, for if be thmks only 
of Mb 0^ Self, be will determine not to figbt, but 
** this thy roBoive ifi vain i nature wUl compel tboe^" 
Therefore Elrmhna* aa the Lord or jldorablo One* 
teachcB Arjuna to do his duty in this world, and in 
doing so, **Havo tby rninil on Me, thy devotion towards 
Me, thy sacrifice to Me» To Me thou shalt come, I 
make thee a truthful promise; thou art dear to 
‘ « mu^v&d OW,“ IB. SB. 
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Tn^ition represents fta of the ¥Adava tribe 

and 4ngbtb aon of Visadera and l>evahl, and aa 
bom at Mathura, a place still sacred to all Hindus. 
A prophecy Eoretold that be would stay hii unde and 
take posso^ioB of tbe Yidu country. His unde, hear¬ 
ing of this piopbecjp aanght to s!ay Kriebnap who -was 
removed by bis fdendB and placed aa an nnknown child 
in the charge of a cow^herd^ The tenth book of tho 
Bblgavata Parana is dear to oU HindtrSp it tiarrates 
the cowherd life of the god Krishim end tdb of hla 
intrigues and anjonrs Eunid the cowherd maidenar Qe 
ia generally oaUed G^vinda^ or G^pala, protector of 
cows, from having lived a shepherd life. In after-life 
he slew his ancle and became king of the Yidu tribe. 
A cannection between the words Krish^ and ChiiRi 
has been often ossomed and as often denied. It has 
been t^ntly held ^ that thia identification of the namea 
of ChrisL and Krishna arose from the foci that a powers 
ful race of nomad cowherds* called the AbfaTnia, migrated 
into the Mathura country about IBO jlB* These Abhlrae 
ore now rt^resantad in India by the Akirs. They 
brought with them* on their migration, the story of a 
boy-god^ of bis humble birth, and the mogBaers of the 
innocemts* and ii is possible that they brought with 
them the noma Christ also, and this name probably led 
to the identification of the boy-god with Yasudevm- 
Ktishna, The Goanese and the Bengalis often pro- 
noanco the name Krisbpa os £n$ta or Kosto^ and eo 

t fiff 0. Qitudiiluf, ‘‘BeUgiciui p. 00, ItflS. 
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the Christ of the ibhicaa was recoguuced as the Ssnakrit 
Kriah^*' 

In the Pm^ic period, folio wing and cdutiiiamg the 
cpio traditions, Erish^ appears, not onlf as a tribal 
drit; hot aa the child Eriahpa, whose birthday is the 
holy festival of his Hind a worahippeia, who hold that 
Krishna was bom on the eighth day the month 
Bhadrn (Aagost-Soptember), 

It him been said that this hiFth-fosdval of the child 
Krishna was borrowed from Gbriatianity, which bad 
been introduced into the narth-west of India and into 
the sonth daring the early eentnries of the Christian era. 

Figures of the seven divine tnothers, with one of the 
mothers holding hoi child to her breast, ore to be seen 
in the scnlptarea in the rock>cut cave templea at Elorai 
which date from the eighth century of our era, The 
worship of the infant Krishna, and bis mother nnraiiig 
him, has been connected by anholara with representtf 
tinpa of the Modoniuz lactans. It has, however, been 
pointed out that ‘'the eariiest undoubted Chrierian 
exampla of a Madonna enckling her child ta o! the 
tvFelfth century, and from the well'koown chorch of 
S. Maria Traataveie in Borneo" ^ 

The worship of the Kriahna^hild, instead of the 
earlier worahip of a tribal deity, Krisbq>a'VSsadevB, 
combined with the worship of the divine Mother of 
Krishna, holding to her breast the infant deity, baa 
been held to be based on the worship of the Virgin 
• J. EmiBtsilj, nW7, p. 488. 
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uid thfl Madonna laatant, Thk view u exppQBsfd 
PcofesBor Hopkins, of YnSe DniTATEity, in the words: 
"So deoidcd is the ^tcrstios end so direct is the 
cooneotioii between this later phase of Krishnaasm and 
the Christianity of the early eentarles of oar era, that 
it is no expeesaioa of ertravagant fancy hnt a sober 
historical statemont to say that in all probability the 
Hindus, in this cnlt of the Aladoons and Child, have 
in cMlity, though nnwittiugly, been wtutehipping the 
Chnsi-cbild tor folly a thooBaiid years." ’ 

In the Mahabbirata, in the B'enti-parran, it is told that 
the Sopreme Lord, Nirayana, declared that hia true 
nature, as the originaj aonree of all things, conld only be 
learned in the northern mouotidn Mem, Three saints, 
Ekata, JJrita, and Trita, declare that they had awn the 
original form (Prakriti) of the Bnpreme Iioid, lor: '* On 
one ocGssion we went to the north, for the attaiauient 
of eternal bli^i near the mUky ocean, and practised 
aoBterities for four thousand years, and at the end a 
voice in the air declared, ' Well, how can you sea that 
great Ijoid? In the milky ocean there is a White 
Island, where there are men with the lustre of the 
moon, who are the deTOtoss erf the god and possess 
DO seiiBes. do not eat anything, and being davokd solely 
to the god (Ekanton or tnonotheiatio> aw absorbed in 
him, who is bright Uke the son. Go to that island j 
there shinee my soul,"' 

When the saints aravod at this mystenotis contineiit 
I India Old and p, IffT. 
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they found the inhabitonta po^^iug^ **&vc3ty mark of 
hlesfifiduesd^ The facoa of sDnue w^re turned \o the 
north and of othcirs to the ea?t, oil wth houda clasped 
in prayer. eUentlj, with nnuttered worda. meditating on 
the Supreme. . . * Ail the iohahitazita were perfectly 
equal in gloryi there was no fiiiperioriiy or inferiority 
among theim We then auddeniy beheld a light arise 
that seemed to be the canoentratad e^ttlgonce of a 
thousand saua. The inhabitants, assembLing together:, 
ran toward^ that light, with hands clasped^ full of joy^ 
and uttering the words 'We bow to Thee-^ We then 
heard a vury loud noise utterad by them nil together. It 
oeomed that those men were employed in oflering a 
sacrihee to the Great God. « . , The soimd soidj ^Victory 
to TheOi O Thou of ejea like lotuH-peiaU. Saletaiions 
to Thee* O Creator of the univerac * . * 0 Lord of 
the organa of eemte—0 Foremoat of Beings, Thou 
who art the First^bomH^ Tbia k what we heard, uttered 
distinctly and melodiously^ . . . Without doubt God 
appeared in that place whence the aound arose ^ but 
Bs regards ourselYeSr stupeded by His IliumoUr we could 
not see 

This account in the Uahabhlxota further Biatea that 
the deity worshipped in the %Vhitc Island con only 
be seen hy thoee who possess Bhoktip or faith. It has 
theeeforo been urged = that the oboTc account, in the 

» MAhlLb&ratA^ viL !397 £ 

* ^^ModiiEn ebduitiu imd its Heist Ic the KeTtcrkne/' JJl.A.Su, 
1907, p. 311^ QMreon* 
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of tha M&hlbhimkbg of worship of 
One ^oA is: **3xiBt the. acconvot th&t wotJ^ given 
bj a devoutly disposed ninmgei of the gQigoona cere¬ 
monies of some of the ancient Eastoxn Christian congre^ 
gntions: the nniversa! eqnaiitj; the pmcliuiuition of 
monotbdsxD, the necessity of paienesfi of heart for 
seeing God ; the great Charch into which God^ visible 
only to the ejo of faiths Himself descended: the adora^ 
tiou of the Firsi-bora^ the silent pmyer, the bntatmg 
forth of the loud Gloria in 0xceUi$ ] the melodious chant 
of the cnchndstlo ritiml/* 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins^ is* however^ of 
opinian that the accotmt in the Mahabhwia is m 
Tecostmg of the S'aiva faith of Kashmir into Viiih^aite 
form^ for: The sea to which the pilgrims come is 
ma^eiy Sia myUucal milt-sea of iho Himalayas, and 
K&shmere men ara aLmosl white as compared with 
Himius. The doctrine Unght shows no trace of Chriah 
tianity^ faui only a belief in One Goi" He ^js, how¬ 
ever, itmt as the account refers to a visit to a White 
Contment and " is very likely not eadier than the fourth 
or hfth century of onr a pilgrimage may have been 
made to Herat or Merv, where thare were already at 
that ticno Christian biriiops/' 

The underlying didactic and epic b«^a of the MohA- 
bbirata dates at least two centuries before the Chnstian 
era. Bratmumic auterprise and learning titJlked the 
moving dramatic friuuework of the early opLc to boild 
* India OJd wM Kw,^ MOl. p, Ml, 
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therein the, detallft of the Hindu deities and their doings. 
Biich Inter redactions and en[argementfi dt t{se epic 
were probably the work of iorae centuries after the 
Christian era, perhaps os late m TOO a-D. There is 
tljerefore no inherent impoedbUity of Christian ideate 
having been incorporated into the Mabdbb&rata, 

In the Nofiyanlya section of the S^aati-parvan of the 
hfahjibh&nita there two clear accoanta given of this 
Supremo Being and the Gospel of Grace or Blilgavata 
dootrinei In the first acoonnt, which is held to he the 
earlier ** the worship of Ylsudevn and bis three 

other forms is not known. The BuproDOO God is named 
Harii and hia worship has not thoroughly emiuiQipated 
itaell from the religion of sacrifices.'* The second account 
is a later one^ and gives the originti of a reformed 
Hindaisirig wherem devotion to a personal God m 
^'identical with that tanght in the Bhagavad Gfti." 

The present religionii thooght of India finds its resting- 
place in the worship al S^iva, or YishnOp as Gods who 
in their grace await the salvation of those who serve 
with loving faith and devotion* This religious phase of 
thought has been the abiding faith of India from even 
befere the Cbristian era. In this Later account in the 
Mababharata the reform is a^oclated with Yasudeva^ 
and hia biuthcrjr his son^ and gnmdsoD. This reformed 
Hinduism was taught for ail India in the Bhagevnd 
Glt&, the Bong of the liord, as Eklnnka^ or One-Pointed, 
its doctrines were thait " The cheriHhingol desires whidi 
* Bhuidatkiir, ep. di p. S. 
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thu aaciificidl rites entxsnraged \s considered harmlD^ Emd 
the frditi attained by means of them ts peiiahabtc. It was 
because this Ekontika celigion was so conservative ^ that 
it gradually made its way mio Hindu Bociety m gTeneroi* 
thQDgh it did cot succeed in uprooting the religion of 
sacrifices. Still it always retained its character aa a 
religion for women and for aU cfletes, Sildrsa indtidedp 
and In ita later development it was associated with such 
Vedic rites as then temamed when it w^os professed by 
the BrahmonSp but not so associated when its foUoweri 
were of lower castes^ tunong whuui it continued to 
o^ercioe great ixtfluence."* 

Bcghmantsiii hod taught from Vedic times a Path of 
Knowledge and a Path of Wcn'lts bo^ed on soedfices to 
the Gods wherein the Soul might find eolvotiom The 
mass of the people hod no part in Vodic soorificea. 
They were eu!udpd imm participation in the mystaries 
of Brahmanic motaphysk&I spoculatione^ w*hich w'oro 
enahrined in a literaltire cnij open to the Aryan twice 
born. The ogricultunil population of the plains, and the 
wild oborigiDea of the hillsides and mountains^ bod their 
own gods whom they wotshipped os pemonol gods able 
to bestow^ favours on thoee who propitiated thenL 

Bnhmani^^ in order to ensuro its iradjtioiial supie^ 
maev over all India, hod to rscogni^se the local deides of 
the people. In the Epics and Putonoa the iegendory loro 
of the tinier was given a Vedio heritage bo that the 
current beliefs of all Hindus could flow from one oommgii 

* EhiuT^afkAr, crp. |ii 80. 
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Bjahomiitt source. in thus gathering 

^thin Its own fold all the rari^ religious beli^ and 
deides of qatlying people, ioeorperated within the 
system Eueb of the ideas as each of these new religious 
Bystema had to bupart, and as suited themselvea to the 
gunhis of the Hindu races and the eniroimding dr- 
cnrnstances of their position/** The rra-olt was that 
Hinduism gained as a basis for its Vaiahii.a'^^a faith 
the two merged pba^s o£ thought Sowing from the 
worship of the Vedio Viehnu and the outlying Sutrata 
tribal deity V^udeva. The Bhagavad in order to 
recommend iiself to the hearts of the peopWp had to 
reconcile the Sahfchya-Yoga systeiu with the worship of 
a personal God and* later, to reconcile iteelf with the 
Vediutic ccnccption of the Absolute as abstract suhject 
of thought. In thie aiiogling oi oendiotiug doctrines 
the Soul of man had to seek a soJutioD for its hnal 
ealvation* either through the Sinkbya-Yoga Bfitom ol 
asceticism^ the V^autic path of knowledge* or thiough 
the Vasuduvik teauhmgs of lore end devotion to a 
personal Qodp whidi gained for the soul o place in 
the heaven of Yasadeva-Krish^cu 
The Sanklija-Yoga bad taught that from Pratriti, or 
Primal Matter, thoro was derived. Buddhi or intelligence, 
then Ahumklua or eguism, and Manas, mind. Thu 
VediuU ol 8'ankara taught epirilual ntonij-mn In tho 
Bhogavata teachings the Bupreme is pure spirit, and 
therefore it on a monistic baiiis. Sir George 

‘ Otitti Fnnai •* ol Eiudoiisai," |i, 
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Ocerscn], in hia orticleg on the IBbokiarMila,^ tha 
leadicg toxt>book of Vaishmyism, of the aevonteenth 
centnryj that the Bbei^vata theology, although 

philosophically allied to the Sinkhya-Yoga ia monist. 
Fmkriti, or iadJtonte matter, does not exist 

independently but proceeds from the Bnpreme/' 

The Bhagavad Git& teaches S&nkhya doctcines when 
£rish^ reyeola liimself as the five elements, ether or 
space, air, fire, water, earth aod mind, wilt and egoity. 
This is hia co^nic form as Frakriti, anbiler than hia 
sonl'faim. as Hvlng-being (iiva>bhfita) the psychic prin- 
dpte of the nniretse. The primitive atheism of the 
Sankbya is, however, avoided, for Eiiah^ teaches* 
that he who sees God equally tn ah things attaJna the 
higheei good, while others see the Self by the Sinkhya, 
or by the Yoga, or by the doctrine of works. 
Therefore, as a modem text^hook—tho Bhnkta- 
Kalpadrnmi—states, ** Nqw the Holy One is imperiah- 
dile, everlasting and indestructible, and for this reason 
titose Cmits which have been dedicated to Hint without 
any ulterior object also beooma themselves impeiiBhable, 
evcrlflating and indestructible. Then, in His mercy the 
Holy One manifestoth His natme in the heart of man, 
or. in otheiT words, begetteth tborein a love and devotion 
for His gracious feet/'s 

The worship of KiiBhua>Va9ud«vn was the worship 
of a personal God to be loved in adoring faith by his 

■ J.Ka.6i„ Jtiy ISOd, note p. * IS. SI iT. 

* TnuuLktiDD hf J,KAi3.t 100^, p. NA- 
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disciple Vuflndeva was a deity mfinite aod et^raol and 
fnll of grace. To thorn who adored him in fMih wiOiont 
any hope of reward or recompense lor their deedfi there 
awaited a eal nation of eternal Wisa in heaTen twjf 
near to the Lord. Throagh the adc^g faith, love^ or 
Uhakti^ of Hia worahippota the grace of God flowed 
down on so that they might assttred of a final 
beatitude of }oy hereafter, 

Thia devotion to God was an intonse and fervent 
meditation (upaaana) on the Supreme as immanent in the 
universe n-nd in tnan- It then passed into a BhaJcti^ 
or devotional love^ or fhitfa in God, a belief which 
has been held to find its commentary in the words 
of Attgnstino : *‘Qiiid est oredero in Denm? CEedendo 
amare, credendo diligetOi ofedendo in Eum ue, ec ejas 
niemhris incorporari ** What is it to have faith in 
God ? By faith to love Him^ by faith to be devoted 
to by faith to enter Into Him, and by personal 

union to become one with film.'' The word bhakH 
is derived from the Saimkrit verbal root'^bhaj." which 
means to serve or adore. It w'as used by the gram- 
mariftTT: Panioi, of the fourth century B.O-r in the 
sense of “love directed to the deity.'" 

In the Rig Veda, the Goddess of Speecht VSCp waa 
said to choose: him whom she loves and to make him 
mighty. Here the grace of the Goddess is bestowed 
on those ehe loves and who love bur. The idea of 
the grace (prasada) of a loving God towards those who 
■ ** Sandlljrii Apbaiiimi,'^ ^ vili 
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Hinduisin 

havd faith (Bhakti) la Him rises to promiiienee in 
the rast chapter of the Bhagavad GiU. Here Krishna 
teaches that : — ' 

By dervotion {bhaliti) ho rccognuscs in Tcrity 
who and what I am; thent hnowing Mo in vority, 
bo speedily eataie into Me, 

Doing always tny wort, making liis homo in 
Me. one attains by my grace to the cyeriosting 
changing »gion. . . , 

If than hast thy thought on Me, tboa shnlt 
by my grace pose over all hard ways.'* 

The translation by Mrs, Annie Besont * of the nest 
few Teiaog of this last chapter of the Bhagaifud Glt». 
keep® very close to the originaJ Sanskrit: “ Abandoning 
all duties (dharma) corns onto Me alone for shelter, 
sorrow not, I will deliver thee from all am Kovmr 
is this to be spoken by thee to any one who is without 
ascotIciBm nor without devotion, tmr to one who 
deaireLh not to iisten, nor yet to him who apeokath 
evil of Me,*' In this iast stoiusa the original fisn ctei't 
for asceticism is Tapae, that for devotion is Bbakti. 

Here the doctrine of devoticn to a personal God 
08 a means towards Balvation nsarpa the of 

the doctrine of salvation through the Vedtc 
and Brfthmania ritual. The full dovalopment of this 

* OOi," SuiuiU, teuukriaii, p. JT3; 

* Uadrw. tSUy [ip. 40a-8, 
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doctrma of salvation by faithi aa it rose to TOunorn!* 
in the reb'gioafi thought of India aiter the tdeventb 
coBtmy^ has been hold lo be doe to Christian 
infl nances. 

These Christian influences are said* on daubtfnl 
B.ntherifcy, to have asserted themselves at a vary 
early date in India^ The Acts of Bi, Thomas, in the 
Syriac versioni whidb dates back probably to the middle 
of the third centnryp atatea that when the Apostles 
cast lotej as to which country they afaonld preach 
in, the lot fell to Sts Thomas to go to India, and 
be objected, saying lo the Lord, who pleaded with 
h im ^ Wheresoever else Thou wiEhest me to go^ 
send mOf for to the Indians T am not going." It is 
ihcD told that one Habbanr a mecchEmt, had been 
sent by Gddimpharp King ol India* to And a fitting 
carpenter to erect a palace for the King^ So Habb^ 
bongbt 6t. Thomas from our Lord for twenty pieces of 
Bilver. 8t. Thomas iB than recorded to have gone to 
the Eaat and to have built the palace for the King 
Gfldnaphar, and to have preaobed throughout 
Indian*' At the court of a King called l^Iardu be con** 
verted the King^s wife Tertift. The King being 
enraged ordered his soldiers to slay Thomas^ and they 
took him to the top oi a hill and *^ihe soldiers then 
came and struck him altogether/' 

lo the year 18o7 an inscription wae found in 
North-West India, at Takhtn-Babi, which h held 
to give GvidencOi coupled with that afforded by coins^ 
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that a King Guduphara, or Goadophern^, oo&une&oad 
to rligi] m a.Dl 20 or 21, and to estoblish ttio foot 
that “ in j^i). 46 hia dominions included, in India 
itself, at any rate the territory romid Peahawor/' * 
Tradition tells that St. Thomaa in bia travola 
yisited South India, haTing landed on the MoJahar 
coast, and that he etiffered martytdom at Madras on 
the mount now hnown os St. Thomast’a Mount, 

The Peraian Church holds St. Thomas to have 
been its founder, and by the sixth centnry them was 
a biancfa of the Persian Church on the Malabar coast. 
Here also, os early os a.d. 68, there was settled a colony 
of Jews from Palestine. 10,000 in nnmher. In A.ti, 100, 
in the time of Pataenus, the Christian Chdzob <m the 
Malabar co^i ia said to have been in existence. When 
Gosmae Indicopleuates visited India in or aboat aj>. 625, 
the Christiana on the west coast of Molahor bud a 
Petahin biahop. It muat, however, be remembered that 
“ these commonitieB wore few in number; and that 
their clergy and most of their members wore foroignera. 

This was the case even aa late aa the eighth century_ 

witness the dgnatuies to a well-known oopper'ptato giant 
which the Malabar Chriatiaas regard oa their charter.*' > 
Faith and belief in a personal God, who by His 
grace granted salvation to those who believed to Him 
and loved Him through devotion, have been held to 
have spread over India through the Christian teaohings 

* Fleet, Afril 19(55, p,.2S5. 

' J.B,A.S*i EjBQDDdjs I9C5Tp 470. 
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of the Church in South India, Early Tamil litoratuie 
of South India was moulded under Jain and Buddhist 
mflnences. An early coUection of Tersified Tamil 
ethical maxims, assigned to SO has been held 

to ^ow the tiiEt evidences of Christian teachings in 
Booth India. The reputed author. Tim Ya^uvar, has 
been claimed to be a Jain—in fact all Hindu sects 
<skim that he taught these doctrines. The author is 
emd to have tired at Majiiapuram, now a suburb of 
Madras. The Eural treats of three of the ordinary 
snbjccts of Sanskrit ethical treatiBes; Virtue, Wealth, 
and Love. According to all inlee of classical compointion 
no poetical treatise ia complete unless it txeate of 
four subjects; Virtue, Wealth, Love, and Salvation or 
Release. The lost topic on Release of the Soul— 
Moksha, or Salvation—k oruitted. Dr. Pope, who 
would fain see Ciuistian teachings in early South India, 
explained the lack of this topic because the anthor, 
who be assigus to between 800 and 1000 perhaps 
"was not eatished with the glimpses he bad obtained 
of man’s future and waited for light, or, perhaps, he 
thought bk people not prepared for higher teaching.** 
He however stated that, *’ Of RAuAf^that compound 
of ni«-ic and A 711 V 11 , the introduction of which into 
India I still think (with Weber) is msoniy due to the 
influence of Christianity—the first chapter of the 
Hural is a beautiful exposition.**^ 

‘ '^Twnil StailtiM,*' p. 343. 

• ^[4, G. U., “ Tli« Bacnd Kemt,” p. ^■1 
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Dr. Pop« also stated o! tbe aotHorr in a footnote to 
his UanalaiJon of tbe first chapter: " Though his first 
chapter is * Tbs Praise of God/ theology ie no 
part of bis generai subjeot, and be hardly allndes 
to a Divine Being in the remaining cbapters." The 
(dlowing is after the translation of the first chapter, as 
given by the Bev« J. I^aaarne.i In the original Tamil 
there is no mention of bhakti or faitb; tbe translation 
here given is very close to the odgioali" 

1 . As all the letters have A for their first, so 
the world has the eternal God lor its first. 

2. What profit have those derived from learning 
who worship not the good feet of Him who ia 
possessed of trac knowledge? 

3. They who are nnited to the giorions feet 
of Him who ocenpies swiftly the flower of the 
mind siurjl flourish in the highest of worlds. 

i. To those who reach the feet of Him 
who is void of desire or aversion, evil shall never 
come. 

5. The two-fold deeds that spring from darkness 
shall not adhere to those who delight in the 
true praise of God. 

fl. Those shall prosper long who abide in the 
faulUcaa way of Him who has destroyed the five 
desires of the senses. 

7. .\nxlety of mind cannot be temorad, except 

> Eititiiwi, Msdiu, 1B8S. 
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fiDiB those who are noited to the feet of HiZii 
who h inc^mpaiabte. • 

8 - None can swim the eea of irice, but those 
who ere united to the feet of that graoiooe Being 
who m a eea of idrtne, 

9. The head that worships not the feet of Ffim 
who la possessed of eight attributes is as naelefia 
as a saose withont th# power of eeneation. 

10. None can swim the great sea of births 
but those who are nnlted to the feet of God. 

In the odgma] Tamil the word for God is Lord 
or Ruler^ and in the first couplet is Bhagavan* The 
Atiibor is held to have been of the weaver caste, and 
Mr. Lazams writes, in his introduction to the Kural : 
'*lt is difficult to judge from the tenor of hie Kural 
to what sect he belonged^ for he has entirely avoided 
in the work everything that savours of eeclananiBmJ' 
Thai the last chapter on Salvation^ or Relsasep waa 
never written seems evident from a stanza by a Tamil 
poet, Todi Takig who lived at or about the time of 
Tim Valiuvar^ and ozplaiua this want of dassfcal pro^ 
portion in the £uml, its lack of the chapter on Moksha 
or BeJeaee, by stating in a leddatory atanza: ^*Tbe 
great poet has in hie Xnra! divided the topic Virtue into 
four Bections i the topic Wealth into servan sections * and 
the topic rieasuie into three seotionni including in them 
the fourth topicp Eternal HappinesS;, a happiness difficult 
to attain. TboreEoro the work comprises eveiything*** 
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Hinduism 

The Tamil poets from the fifth century to the deYeath 
century of our era had but one consi stent purpose, 
and that was to glorify the worship ol the Hindu gods, 
fi'iYa BJuJ Vishnu and thereby to defeat Jainkm and 
Baddhism. 

The Veda for tbe S'aiYites of South India is the 
DeYiram which includes the reYival hymns of Sam- 
bandhar, Appar a coDTerted Jain, and Suudarar. The 
Brsl of thoBe Ilcavidiaa sainta was a BEshttum, and as 
such particularly Yohetnent in his denunciation of 
Buddhists and Jains. Eveiy tenth stanza of his poems 
ends in imprecations against the Jains, whom he 
iCYtles as Vnltuies and Demons. He lived in the 
seventh ceniary of our era, and U traditionally held to 
have instigated the slaughter of 8,000 Jains, by ersah- 
ing thom to death in oil-milla. The memory of this 
slaughter Uvea to<day in Madun, and pictures stiU 
appear depicting the impaling on stakes of Jain men 
and women. The bitter contest agsinst Jainism and 
Buddhism in South Tpdia did not close imtil the ninth 
oentoiy. The memory of Sambandhar is stiU revered 
in South India, and his im^a is worshipped in eveiy 
S'aivite temple. In the temple of Bdjarajes'van, at 
Tanjoiu, there was set up an inscription stating that 
the King Biiamjadova, who reiguod at the dose of 
the tenth century, decreed that there should be a 
daily allowance made to all reciters of the sacred 
S'aiva lyrics of the most renowned and woistupped 
Saint smd Sage, Sambandhar, known as the Hammer 
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of the Bnddbbts nud J^evered oa TinijUAiLa Sombandhar. 
Iq earJy times, in Sooth India, Aiyaci E mbm^ns 
and Dmvidmn people alike idned in the worship of 
Visb:^u and S'^iva^ to found thereon a now Hinduism? 
** And to aneore its stability in the Tamil conntty Sbod 
elfiewbere^ the Brihmana caused hundreds of temples to 
S^iTO and Vishnn to be erected all o^or the land. Bmall 
bands of B remans from Upper India were induced 
by Tamil kings to settle in the aonth. Bndnwments 
of tax-free lands were made for their maintenajioB and 
worship in temples/'^ 

In order to obtain funds to enlarge the temple at 
Srirangam one Vatshuava saint, the Alvar, Timmankai, 
IS said to have broken np a golden image of Buddha 
at hfegapatam. In the Pallava, Chela. Cberar and 
Pandya kingdoms of the south, the AjTaiB aung their 
songs of praise to Krishpa and E&map so thal by the 
early half ol the eevenih century BuddbuEm was on 
its decline. 

The sectariEm zeaJ of one A]var, who lived towsirds 
Ihe close of the eighth century ot beginning of the 
ninth century A.Op^^ named Tondaradt-podii was so 
great thatp as it has been recorded, his **pnre love, 
fervid faith, undivided heartp" was so wrapped in Vishnu, 
in the farm of Banga Hatha, that he composed a Holy 
Garland, or Tiru Matai, of which the following verses 
are given as translations:—^ 

* Slrfoiiat^ AiTOD^, Taaail p, ^13^ 

• TaixiO p, ^ VuUhttlfhaiiin^ ApTilr-Mftj, ItWu 
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^‘1f they the tocklesa Boddhaa, Jaina and tbom 
That follow Badm’a feet in poignant worda. 

Do batefttl talk of Thee, O Lord, Tby elavea 
With an gninh keen pierced, Sure sick'ning die. 

Hence Thon, that dwellaet in Bangam huge, pray list. 
If chance e'er throws athwart ray ftniona path 
Bnch God~denying sonls, bnt lighteons work 
I ween, I then and there, their heada lay low." 

The following verae hy the same poet ia typical of 
much of the poet^ of the period. The snares alltided 
to ore described in such a manner as to obliterate 
any impression they might eonvey of Cluietian in- 
flnences:— 

"Troth have 1 forsworn! Caught in the anaies 
Of wily damee of dowing looks, come I 
An erring sonl. Befnga for all the ains 
That teem the world, O gracious Lord Bangal 
'Tis bnt ray certain hope Thy grace will save 
Which makes me bold to come to Thee and wait; 
Yea, Lord, my heart doth harbour nongfat but lies 
In thought, in wmd, yet knowing Then art wise." 

The following verse is addressed to Tishnu, who in 
his descent as Vtmana, a dwarf, made his fee, Bali, 
promise to give him oa mneh land aa bs oonJd cover 
in two strides. In one stride the dwarf covered Heavea 
qnd in Bsrth, and then shone forth as Viahnu 

Tri Yikrama. "He of Tbrae Strides." 
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The poet fint **Thy abodowing Grace ^dtoEs 

eyeii simicrs like mep" and tben addreeaes Yishnd:— 

** O Thon of lote* infinite, growing v&at 
Measured tljo world, and pressed Thy Sacred Foot 
On ail creation's bead. Grace Incaranlel 
0| who but Thou my heart shnU own, sweet Love f 
My life 1 Ambioeia I The dearest King 
That mlea my being. To none but Tliee 
My homage deep I pay, to none bnt Thee 
My mind I give, Ob, sinner rank am L"' ■ 

Thu myetie devotion and tove of these early Tamil 
saintG for S^va and Vkhnu is mingled throughout with 
Tisions ol realistic love lor the danoing-girla in the 
templed. The Holy Garland or Tim Maloi gives one 
of coany instances of this mingting of the spiritual 
and real found throughout the whole range of myati- 
cism — 


not liangom the glorioug ahrine of Him 
Who gracious oped my darkened heart and there 
Enthroned, forced the current of my love 
To ITim, what time with heretics and thieves 
Of soulo^ and those bound in snores of lost. 
Enmeshed of women gazelle eyed, alas! 

I sufiei^d vast, sunk deep in pits of vice 1 ^ 

^ laoSt p, lu. 

- Iby * Apll-Mif ISOS, p, 18. 
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Th6 whole Uterattire of Sonth India down to the time 
of E^ib^uja bad ihiia hut one obfectf and that wm to 
re-establi^ Brahmanism, S^aiviam, and Vaishnayism as 
against the waning indnenoe of Jainism and Buddhiatn^ 
Brahmaniam hod found its champion in abont TOO in 
Kamirila, who had resuscitated the Vedic ritnal of the 
Booridce. The second great champion of Bi^moniam, 
S'ankarilc^a, at the end of the eighth cmtwty intel- 
lectnaUy overthrew the tast remnants of Buddhism by 
his doctrines of iUiiBion and unreality oi the world. 
From a philosophJo point of view» India may dmm 
that the teachings of S^ankara are not illogical^ but 
the religions life of India coaid not rest on 
a basis of iUusion. The enquiring mind of India 
demanded a philosophic basis on which to rest its 
worship of a personal God^ and its tore and devotion and 
faithin the saving gnico of that God, Btah nnmifim there¬ 
fore found in Sonth India its third great champion in 
the eleventh contniy in Kaminuja» whOp inspired by a con¬ 
tinuous cnncnt of thought from Vedic timog^ sougbi to 
eetoblifib a doctrine of doalisnj to satisfy the cravinga of 
the people for rest for their souls in the saving grace of 
a loved and loving God. 

Even S^onkaricarya, in his phiJotophic j^jasoningSi 
never lost sight of the fact that devotion^ or intent 
meditaiionp directed to the object of tmih^ had been the 
traditional belief of India from eoiiptaral times « 

In his Commentary* on the Vedanta Butros, he coutenda 
* iL^l,il3L 
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agaiDst tho (JootrineB of tho Bhagsvifttaai who hold 
that the BhagnTOt VastuSeva, whofte noturo ii pure 
knowledge^ is whoit rc^y esifits^ iad that hO| diTidiag 
bimeelf fourfold appears in four fonas and that 

of th .0 four forma ^‘Visudeva conatitntea the ultimate 
causal essenesp of which tbo three others are the efEseta-p” 
He continties however: " Kof do we oblect to the 
LnoulcatiOD of unceoaing concentration of mind on the 
Highest Being, whni appears in the BhSgafaU doctrine 
nnder the foitx^ of reverential approach i for that we are 
to meditate on the Ijord wo know fnll well from Smriti 
and Scriptnre." 


m* Viamyn ths AnOEABiiS. 

The worahip of a peteonal God, such aa Yiahnn, could 
only be justified to thittking enquirera when it had bean 
proved to be establiahed cu o philosophic reasoning which 
was oonsisteiit with the true purport and me anin g of 
the Vedanta, The adoration of, and love for, Vishnu, 
were the means whereby all wneahippara of Vishnu, or 
VtushnavaSi could obtain relet^e from trananitgrationB of 
t he jv bouIb, The metaphysical monistic idealiBin of 
S'anknra had therefore to be refuted, and efforts had to be 
made to show that it did not set forth the true purport 
of the Ved&nta and Vedio scriptutes. 

tn South IrtiUa an adodng faith in a persenai God and 
In TTifl aaving grace had inspiied the zeligions enthusiasm 
of Aryans and Dcavldiana alike. FromA.s. 500 to A^d. 
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900 aizl^'thrcd S'uta NayaiuuAre, or rOTivo] fioets, 
BuBg'ibe praiflea of S'ivft tbroughoot all ths (lempIoB of 
the likud, while the twelve Vaisb^ava ^vais bad rivalled 
them in pzodaiinuig the majesty and might of ViahnD. 
All the sacred poetry of the S'aivitfis was collected to-> 
gethcr, aboDt a.ui. 102fi» by KambI Kambi, in the 

eleven Holy Utterances or Titu Moiai. The Ijrrio songB 
of the twelve VaUhnava A [vara were, about the same 
time, grouped together by S’n Katha Utmi as the 
“Book of 4,€00 Psalms,” or the KaUtyira Prahandham. 

It was duxiag tbia period that tbe great rival aod 
opponent of S'ankar&cArya, and his doetdne of illusioo, or 
Mays, arose. He was a Brahman of South India koovm 
as BSmSnuja AeSrya. born at Perambar, He had been 
mspiced by the songs of the A4vars to undertake the 
defence of their faith. TTe ia said to have converted the 
Jain Eing^ Vishnn Vardhana in or about A.n. IQSS, by 
whose aid he tcM^onstmcted in ain> 1099 the temple of 
ESrSyana at MelukOte, near Pcench Rocks in the Mysore 
district. 

Hu studied the sacred Sanskrit literature at Conjeeva* 
ram near Madras. In his Commentary on the Vedanta 
shtrae, which is known as the S'rT Bhaehya, he under¬ 
took to refute the whole of the Maya doctiinea of 
S'ankara. He held that the Vedas, the Upanlshads and 
all valid sciiptmal teats bad but one consistent purport 
ia view, and that was to reveal the Supreme, or Lord, 
as all-pervading and all-knowing. This Lord, or 
highest Self, possessed all intelligence as bis highest 
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attribute^ and $o able by a mer^ act of volition to 
create the ani verse. This doctrine of Dualism is sotno- 
iuites termed a doctrine of qualified DuaU^tUi Eioin the 
idea that the Lord is seli-exLtent and yet pervades al! 
things and the soul of man. 

BomlUmja in bia Oommentary drives bach the sjgni- 
dcation of the term *' bhahti" to ita source in the Vedic 
Bcriptiires. In his firet definition of bhahti he Haja^: 

He Tvho possesses remembrance marked by the chat^ 
acter of immediate preBentatJou (Sikshatkara) and which 
IS dear itself above all things « .. » hci we say, la chosen 
by the highost Self and by him the highest Self is 
gained- Steady remembrance of this kind b designated 
by the word ' devotion' (bhakti). for this wind bos the 
same meaning sa meditation (upasona). For ibis reason 
Smriti and Scriptcro agree in making the following 
declarations: LA man knowing bint passes over deatb^^ 
" Knowing him thus bo hers becomes immoftal' ^ 
* Neither by the Tedas* nor by austerities^ nor by giftSi 
nor by sacriHcet can I be so seen as thou hast seen me. 
Hut by devotion exclusive I may in this form be 
known^ and seen in truth, 0 Aijuna, and also be entered 
into "4 ^That highest Person may be obtained by 
exolnrive devotion/^ 

Kamannia^ further state® that, m all knowledge is 
founded on the knowledge of Brahman, it must be 
nndenstrood that two kinds of knowledge must be 

* p. It, * tTp^ Lil. S. > T^i Ar.i liL 10, 7* 

■i Hh^ 53, t Tiii, ll2. ■ Ccmmeal&ry on J. n. SSSt 
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awiairad i on^ froni tlie study of the Scnpturefli and a 
direct knowledge which '* springs from coucenti&tod 
msditutioa (yoga),*' Thk bttcr knowledge, be oi* 
phuoa, is '*of the nature of devout meditation (hhakti) 
as chniacterked in the icjtt: He whom the Self 
chooses, by Him the Self can he gained.'* The iiin«.T>a 
to gain this knowledge are "sacred tradition, »MMiis »i pd 
by abstestlon, and the other idz auziliaty tneuis.'^ 
Bamlnuja then proceeds to show, from Upanishad 
teaching, that "The highest Brahman which ia im¬ 
perishable and higher than the soul, which itself ia 
higher than the tmevolyed; which dwells in the highest 
Heaven i which is of the nature of eupreine bliss, is 
to be meditated upon as within the hollow of the 
heart." Thia meditation has the character of bhahti. 
devout love, and the devotee, freeing blmsalf from 
nescience obtains for hla reward intuition of Brahman 
which renders him like Hrahman. Finally, Ranuumja 
teaches * that the highest Brahmiin, or Vtsh^u, is only 
to bo attained through this meditattoti, which is of the 
natore of bbakti, or devotion, and that by this medita¬ 
tion the devotee " reaches the highest abode of Vishnu,** 
To gain this knowledge there are four teqQisitc& 
The seeker after knowledge of God mast distinguish 
between things which are pennanGnt and not pcimanuct, 
he must have calmness of mind, self restraint, be must 
renounce all enjoyment of the frnit of deeds here and 
hereafter, and have a doaiFe for 
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Ramanuja in hii teocbingfi ot a i^eal worid Mid ol n 
personal God to bo worshipped by faith and devition 
relies on: the Dpaniahad which declare that the Self 
or Atman is the luward controller or mlor (oiitaryliiiin) 
of all things* and of the eoul of rusn. Thus it is said,* 
that the Supreme Sell of the miivorse la Thy Self* that 
immcirtal, that mler withiDp all elee is sorrow.** 

Ramftn njft. contended that this Brahman* the iiinor 
Baler of all things^ withdraws within himsoU toaLter 
(a cit) a n d individual soule (eit) at the time of diasoltition 
of the Dniverse at the end of e^cb penodp or Kalpa* 
of creation* Brahman is then* before a new creation 
ensnea* in his cauaal condition (karann)* and msitter 
abides in hmi ia a stihtla (ao kahma ) condition When 
creation takes place tKntya avastho) the Liocd wilhi 
that indiYidnal booIs matter ah a ll become mamfeat 
(athniaji Tha Lurd* or Brahman* is there qnalified 
(vis^ishta) by matter and indlvidnal eouls In a manifest 
fltate. Beforts Creation was willed by the Lord both 
matter and mdividual souls qualified Brahman by resid¬ 
ing in him in their snbtle or hnperceptible foinis* The 
dualism, taught by Bam^uja is generally iemied tjuali'' 
Bed moniMu, nr Vb'iahta-advMta. 

The term, however* reftirg to the twofold states of 
Brahman, when Brahman exists with odoIb and matter 
in a subtle condition, and when they become manifest 
in the causal condition. Brahman ia in both atates the 
^ame as qualified by the aubtle and causal* or 

' Beu Upk-p 0.7p2S. 
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petceptible, ccmditiaa of soul and mafctBFp Therefore* 
instead of the teaching® of KfimAnnja being qualified 
moniam or qnaliBed dnaJity ihey aasontdjdly teach that 
the two qnahfied (Tia'ish^) conditJOOB of fimbman are 
one and the some m both cooditionB* Brshman thns 
always remaias iris'lshta-advaitap or not Dual* by bis 
qualified coDdltiona or 

Rammaja held that ail Yedlo texla which declared 
Brahman to be Otie only without a Second (sham eva 
advitiyam) merely expressed that Breihman was in the 
beginning One only (ekam eva)* and that there is no 
Second (advitiyand* meanitig^ "the denial of a further 
operoitive cause implied in the further qualification 
adviLiyam, which is, witbont a Second." To an idealist* 
following the teachings of S^ankara, tha phrase would 
mean that there is One only and nothing dee — pnm 
momEni of spiritnal Brahman* To a follower of Rami- 
nnja the phrase wonld mean that Vaiudera is One 
only, and that He contains m Himself foU optative 
powers to evolre a nni verse of rsaUty* and oonaeqnently 
there is no necea^iiy to poetnlate the existence of any¬ 
thing Second or associated with Vaandeva aa an agency 
or sonreo for creation^ 

S'ankara argued that it ia cot possibto that from Vasu- 
deva* the bigheet Self, " them should originite 8am- 
karsha^ap which is the individiml boh] i lor if such wem 
the case there would attach to the sod non-permanency* 
and all the other impegfeetaaaa which belong to things 
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onginated. And thence relcAfie, which in nca^di- 

ing the bigbett Being conld not place ; for the effect 
ifl abeorbed only by entering into Ite Here 

S^ankara agreoa that eanccmtration of the mind^ 

meditation in derotion* which ia the later bhakti, is neces- 
earj for release. He, however, held that no poaaihle 
eleinent of dnality can be a&aigned for the creatiem of a 
material worlds and for the soul, as thero existSp in 
the Beginning, only a spirittiaJ Being whose nature is 
merely abstract perfect knowledge, 

SpecnlAtiYe BroJnnanmn clci»d the door to any who 
might endeavenr to prove Ihe exietence of a doity 
capahie ol appsaring in forms, lor as S'ankaEa urges, 
il Yiandova appears in forma, these fcmis "cannot 
properly bo limited to fonfp as the whole world from 
Brahman^ down fco a blade o( grass, understood to be 
a manifestatiiQn ef the Bapreme Being/" 

Bdminnja ^ anawored the attack of B'^ankam by 
stating that the theory of the Bhagavatas is that from 
V^ndeva, who is the highest Brahman and the highest 
canae, originates individoiil souls, or Samkarshana, from 
Bamkarshana the intemfll organ or mind called 
Fradyumoa, and from Prad3^inna the principle of 
egoity called Animddha^ lUmannja continnes by statmg 
that this system of the Bhigavataa has been attacked 
hecansa it unplies the origination of individual sottbsp 
which ia a doctrine contrary to Scripture which declares 

* Coniiauituy oa tl. 2. 

* VsaaaU SCkEBi, S^aiL, Vbl. idtili. pp. 
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bodIb to he without a bogianing. Hjs teplj te: " The 
oriticWi that the Bhlgavatas teach as ioadjnisHblo 
odgmatioD of the mdiTidual sonIa is made by people 
who do not nndorstand that syatem. What it teaches 
ia that the highest Brahman, there called ViSTlde'™^ 
from kmdneBB to those devoted to it, ■voluntarily abidea 
in a fourfold form, so as to render itBail acccasible to 
ita devotees.” 

Ttamati ttjft replies to a further argument that waa 
brought against the Bhagavataa^ and their doctrine 
of salvation by devotion, becouae it implied a lack of 
belief in eSicacy of Vedio acriptiaes and ol the sscrtfice. 
His BiiBwer is that; "This objection, wa reply, 
apringa from nothing else but the mere unreasoning 
faith of men who do not possess the faintest knowledge 
of the teachings of the Vgdas, and have never considered 
the hoBta of arguments which confirm that teaching. 
He tbctefore held that Vaeudeva. seeing that manbiad 
follows different teaching, and, " cecoguising that the 
Vedas, which teach the truth about hia own natme, 
his glorious Eoanifestations, tbs means of iBUderuig 
him propitiona and the fruits of such endeavour, are 
difficult to fathom by beings other than himself, whether 
gods or men, aiace those Vedas are divided into Rig, 
Tajua, Saman, and Atharvon, and bomg animated by 
infinite pit7» tendomess, and magnanimity, with a 
view to enable hia devotees to grasp the true meaning 
of the Vedas himBolf composed the Pancaritra S'asiras. 
He finally concludes that aU the teachiuRS of the 
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Vedas, UpcmisbadSi Sankiiya, and Toga pliUcfiopliiGa 
find their lull ooti^mmnatiDn in the Bb&gaTata^ for *'* the 
meDtal concantration enjoined in the Yoga ii a mode 
of meditation on Btahmanj and the rit^s and works 
which are forth m Oie Y^a are tneauB to win 
the favonr of Brahman—thus giving mBtruction as to 
Brahman's nature/" 

The followers of ESjnInnja divide themselves into 
two acboole^ one that of the Ya^a-kalai which clingfi 
to the aorthem Sanskrit Y€da» the other the Ten- 
kalai, or Southern school^ who used the hymns of the 
Alvaro The Vada-kolai school holds to an AjTDinian 
dootnne of "free will/' whioh they term the Markafa 
nyaya, or Monkey theory* In this the Soul clings to 
the Sapreme Being, as a young monkey does to its 
mother* The South sohool holds a Calviniatic doctrine, 
which they term M&ijto ny&ya, or Cat theory* Here the 
Soul remains passive, awaiting in faith that the Supremo 
Being will uplift it just be a cat does its kitton without 
any dibrt on the part of the kitten* 

The {ihief temple of the Ten-kakus is at S^riranganip 
Dear Trtohinopolyp which is a supposod rephoa of 
Vaikuntha, the heaven of Viah^u. In a Judgment over 
a dispute between the two Vaiehnava the South 

Indian Deputy Magistrate^ in 1891, reccFtded, " That the 
Temple with all its endowments and ononnaua ruvenae 
appears to have been specially created for the benefit 
of Iyengars, who are the chief residents of S'rnangam/' 
These lyengflXB are divided into two sects * tha Ten- 
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balfti and Vada-taiai, or as Knropoom imderstaiid 
thpm ^ the marked and U maiked Bra.hinaiis 
tespecitveJy. The Ten-talai bears the y mark on bJs 
forehead, the Va^a-kalai baa no end sign to his U tnark. 
The Deputy Magistrate held that the eyidenos prored 
that the Vo^a-kalai defendEuits entered tho temple at 
night time and ohiseiled off the Ten-kalaJ end sign ol 
the y from the mark on the forehead of the dgaeee 
of Vishnu in the temple. The defendants were 
convicted, and the Magistrate in bts judgment said; 
“ The moment (he slightest controven^ or dispute 
regarding these particniar sects arises, they am only 
too mady to take up sides and to counteoswear and 
fight as hard as dreumstanees may require. When 
the religious freii^ ot fanaticism is eicited, their 
weapon of fight U not the sword, M they are a very 
intelligent class ol people, but unlawful aas emb li e s and 
riots and aubsequeot scenes in courts of law, with 
all their low cunning, trickety, and hard swearing.'' 
The Indian Magistrate oondaded his judgment by 
that, " Such disputes have cdstcdi ta ahucat 
every Vishpn temple uf South India." 

Tho fommost of living exponents of Soulheni 
VaiHhnavism is Govindacaiya Svamiu of Mysore, In 
hie recent edition of the Tatlndra-mata-dlpiki, or liight 
of the School of S'rf Ramittoia, a work of S'rinivfisa 
of the t>« g^ning cJ tho seventeenth century, he gives 
an account of the Vaishnava doctrihoo. God, he says 
in bis notes to the te»t, is " He who » poesessed of 
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sU B.oly Graces, PerfectiotiSp GJories, who is distinct 
from matter (prakriti) and fionl (piiraBha)i who is consti¬ 
tuted o£ these, the Supremo Brahman^ viz. Naraya^i 
is the cause oE the Sosmas/^ 

Ho also shows that the Path of Works, or the Karma 
Yoga, is the path hj which “ through holy teaching 
oflo acquires true knowledge regarding Soul and God* 
and according to the best of hia abilities performSi 
without regard to fruit* diverse actions of virtue^^^ Thia 
Path of Works “engeudem"* Jnona-Toga^ or the Path 
of Knowlsdgej and thia conUmplation ia uEefaJ to love 
(Ph flk ti)t Whether these ways or Paths are iudependeui 
ways to Salyation, or andllary to X^ovc, depeuds upon 
the several authorities presenting such views/’ 

It is* however* elBowhere stated * that in the 
system of Bfim&nuja* ** what are necessary for the 
efficacy of the method of Bhakti are Karma Yoga* or 
the perfonnaiiDe of actions, aud Juana Yoga* or the 
acquisition of knowledge/" and that Karma Yoga* 
''purifies the Soul and leads to Jhana Yoga or acquisi^ 
tioa of knowledge. This knowledge consists in Boeing 
oneself as distinct from Frakiiti, or matter, and as m 
attribute of God himaelf. Thia Juana Yoga leads to 
Bhakti^ Bhakti Toga, or the method of Bhakti* 
consistB in continuous meditation accompanied by the 
eight Yoga proceescs,^ Yama, Niyoma, otCn^' In fact, as 
is stated in the preface to the translation of the Vidanta 

■ " BaiTliDiL,'' BlifttidAfk&r, }». 04, 

« 5m mU, p. m. 
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SutcoBt^ "The only aectarijm featiim o! the 8*i^- 
bhashya is that it identifies BnUunan with Vi&h^u ox 
< JSfariyaiia is m fact nothing but another 
oame of Bmhineit.** 

GoYindicKETa Svimin holds * that “ the conAict that 
BOems to exi^t between the d^ioH^ic and monktio 
texts in VSdas and Uponkbods is reconoilable by zneaxiB 
of the EBcoiunling (or arbUration, ghataka) texts; the 
texts lhal seem to import non-difiloDeiitiation (or ^oality- 
leGGseBs) are interpretable as tneamog absence of otiI 
ijualities/' 

Surrender (prapatti) to God is of two kinds; the first 
kind is One-pointed (ekinti)i the second k One-onlj^ 
pointed. The first addresses itself to God for the grant 
of worldly boona aa well as for salvation. The secemd 
crBTBfl only fgt know^iedge and love of God. The second 
ia also of two kinds^ the patient and the impatient The 
patient bows before the fmit of deeds done. "The im¬ 
patient is he who feels his presence in worldliness 
nnhearable^ m if he were placed in the midfit of raging 
flames and pants for ddiyeianco (or redempdon} imme¬ 
diately on ctaying God/'i On death of the Freed* 
or iavedf hm eon! passee along the rays of tbs sue 
to the world of Fire, thence by stages to the City of 
Vftikn^tha^ onward to the DiTine SeaL Fbmllj^ tho 
absolved soni is " for evamare mstalled in the joy of 
the Lord/" but, "its eqoallty with the Ijord (Brahman) 

■ Tbibsiit, ‘‘VCdAnU Satru," Pact Ii ^ nd. 

* p, 149, > dt p, ISl. 
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tH ssa respects the bliss alone ihEreof/' for *' the 
Aboolved Soul aver in harmony with the Will of the 
Lord BhagavSn freely cToiywharo toms." • 

God's appearances in “ Vibhavat or Ihcaznate Mani¬ 
festation (or objectiacatioa'), is the assmnption by God of 
Forms resembling those of the order of Creation in which 
he wilts to appear. Ten of them are reckoned as the 
most renowned." « 

The ten chief incamations as known in the Puranaa 
are the M&tsya or Fish, the Fucma or Tortoise, the 
Vaxiha or Boar, tlie Natssinha or Man Lion, the 
Yamana or Dwarf, Paros'urama, for the purpose of 
exierminatitii; the Eshotriyas, Kama, to establish the 
Law' of Highceonsness or Dtiarme, Balahhodra, Krishna, 
and Ealki, the last to put an end to the irreltgtona 
All these Descents aw of God's own Will, to protect the 
good and destroy the wicked. The condition of the Lord 
as Inmianent in the unirerBe “ is that of abiding in the 
regions of the heart of the 8oul through all its states of 
experience in heavens or hells, even as the Seal's constant 
Friend and realizable by Yogis. Though co-dw'elling 
with the Soul He is intact of taints affecting it." 9 
The Lord in " the linage incarnation is the speuiea 
of Fotnifi presented for worahip in bomea, hamlete, cities, 
selected hills, etc., devoid of distances interposed by 
space and time; deigning to descend with His Immatedal 
or ^mtuol Person into any material snbstance as may 
lovingly be chosen by the votary ; lending Hiutself to 
' Op. tit. pp. 185-lL • IWL p. m t ihia., ^ 164, 
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the sweet will of Hia worshipper in ail detaila of bath^ 
food, pfoco, and r&st; sU^forgiTiiig; the all-snMcient Godp 
Pour phases of this aspect exist* Self-mantfBst> 
Snperhuman or Celestiali Saint^modOf and Man-made/^’' 
In an earlier poblicatian* the eame writer, Oorinda^ 
ciiya, states that the i^rd thi n ks that m ripe 

for eacridcing Himself for love: and this thought jceoU^ed 
is the groat fopct of Xncaraaiioii'-'a fact demonstrating the 
link between Heaven and Earth. This the iny^ry and 
rationale of IncamationSi God takes on fleshy He be¬ 
comes Hana, heoomes Krishiia, and bccomeB eotmtlesa 
other lomts in every order of Hia creationt so as to 
encompass the runaway eoiiU—millions by one embrace 
—and rescue them from the wrong way»"* 

Early in the twelfth century Nimbarka, a Tallanga 
BrMunon of Bellary* in f^uth India, tanghi that God 
woa pure erietence, inteliigoiice* and joy—'Baddd-ananda 
—and is oa suoh developed tfarooghcmt the whole 
umver&e. He set forth Hia teachings in t-o n atanzitE, 
known as the Hos^as'lokfj or Biddh^tu-ratnai of which 
the eighth and pinih eianoas are:— 

" There appears no way to salvation except the lotos- 
like feet of Kriahga . » . whOp at the desire of a dovotee^ 
&9simies a form easy of meditation and whose power lb 
unthinkable, and whose essence cannot be compreheuded. 
His grace extends itsdf to those who have a feehag of 
helplessness and other qnaiidcationB* and by that grace La 

‘ Op. dik. pp. IS4-^ 

■ Hriy Liirsv of the Axlivun,'^ p. tiiii. 
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generated Bhokti^ or davoiiQn^ cofudating of specia] love 
for hiuir who has no superior 

BamMnja had turned away the tboughta of the people 
from roali&tic love aa typified in the worship of Llie 
Eritbna and Radha. Nimbarka found lofe idealized m 
the conjugn! union of RaJua and hie spouse Sfta. 

The so-called qualified duality of R&m^uja was in turn 
refuted by Madhava, or Aniuidatiiilm, a Brilhman* said to 
have been bora in Booth Kanara about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. He held that the Upaniahads and 
the V£d^ta Sutras of B^iLrayana consistently taught 
the Bupnemacy of Vishnu as Supremo Being. This 
Supreme Bmng rejnmns ever distinct from mdividual 
Boule and from the materia! world, 

Thia Xiord, or Supreme ScFui, is ommedenCt made of all 
benign qualitieai [oy^ knowledge^ blisSf umnifeating Him¬ 
self in many incarnations* He can be known to aH by 
meditation, love, and faith* 

Ramanuja had taught a tbef^tic doctrine in which God 
was of composite nature, holding a so-called modified 
dnalifitic esfience* Midhava concerved God aa Supreme 
beyond ^ conceptions of materiality, God remains for 
ever difliiDd from the sonl of man and from the inani¬ 
mate world. His grace alone enables the sonl of man 
to ftiee itadf from attachment to the world, and to seek 
in faith ealvation (moksha) in a knowledge of the 
Supreme God known as Hart or Vishnu* Lakehml^ the 
oonsort of Viab^n, ia held also to have no materia] bodjt 
^ Sir n. Hhsnduki]', op. oiL p, OS. 
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bnt to bo eternal aa a form of bigheat ideaJ love. Tha 
Suptenfe Soul disturbs the equilibrium of ptakriri, and 
creates, protects, dissolves the world, and controls oil 
things. The Sopreme bestows knowledge and, manifest¬ 
ing himself as Visluni, gives salvation of eternal bb'sa 
to those who gain kaowiedge of Him by detachment 
(vairSgya) foom the world (s'amaj, self-control 
and self-Butrender, He is to be meditated on as Being 
(sat), knowledge (oit), foy (ftnanda). and spirit (atman). 

The Bhigavata doctrines of Visudeva, and of the 
VyOhas. were replaced in the system of M&dhava l>y the 
principles of Vais'eahika, while Vishnu became the sole 
object of worship, eomeiimea in his incaraatimis as KRma 
and Krishna. 

The worship of Krishna and his beloved Rsska 
eclipsed at the beginning of the fourteenth century in 
Central and Northern India by the fervent preaching and 
songs of HamAnanda, a Brahman of Praysga, who glorihed 
the god Hama and his long-suffering spouse Bits. 

In order to gather together the mass of the people 
towards the worship of Hima. the teachings of Hama- 
nsnda wore given in the eommem veroacuhir of the time, 
and not, as was usual, in tha Clnariooi Sanskrit. 

He admitted all men to Eua reUgion irrespective of 
caste, for bis precept was Let no man ask a man's caste 
or seetj whasoever adores God is God's own." Sir 
George Grieisoa^ holds that hs had in South India 
drank afresh at the well of Christian influence," and 
■ 10OT, ^ us. 
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stales, ss <il Ctiristiim inHueiiice, that "He 

had twelve apostles (note the number) and those inclnded, 
besidea Brahmans, a Mussahnon weaTer, a leather 
worker (one of the very lowest castes), a Bajpat, a Jot, 
and a barber. Nay, one of them was a woman." 

The danger point of a service of love imd devotion and 
seit-amrender to a deity personi^ed not only in inures 
hut even in the person of priests, « spiritoal preceptor*, 
was reached in the fiBeenth centnry by the teacbiogs 
of VaUabhEcaiya, a teacher of Booth Indio. His 
doctrine of a sancndei to of ail that man held 

sacred and dear on earth spread among the trading 
classes of Gasaiat and BijpntSna, until bis followers 
held as their ideal that "all their belongings shall be 
dedicated to their Gums, and this doctrine is, not sddom, 
carried to an extreme.*'' 

Vnliabhacuya tat^ht a doctrine of idealistic evolnlioo 
of the tmiverse. God, as saprems controller, murnfosta 
himself first in the inanimate world with bis attributes 
of joy and latelligence concealed. In the soul intel¬ 
ligence is made manifest by the power of God, but Hia joy 
is for a time concealed. 

Vallabha was held to be a descent nr embodiment of 
a portion of Kriah^, and although he sindied under 
Vishnn-eTimi be is said to haTo himself revealed his own 
religioD. His commentary on the fOth Book of the 
Bb^avata Ptuana, which gives the boy life of Knsbna. ia 
authoritative among his followers who follow his Poahti 
> B h a nJt u -khr , op. c^. p. OSl. 
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p^itb df cu^jojrme&t, in which htinnui Joro h 
only symbolical of the Jove of tho aonl for Krishria, 
HappiJy the&e docijriDea did not ^raad to Bengal, 
wbero towards the end of the fifteenth centary the fiongs 
and mystic mptnt^ of Cbaitwya over dev'otion and 
servico to Siishna and RldhE roased tha teelingti of the 
people to the deepest religious fervoor, 

Chaitanya denounced not only ceremonial ritnol but the 
re&tnciions of coste^ and preached huib and devotion ns 
the only means to ealvatiom He taagbt an ideal of 
spidtoal love as symbolized in the love of the hera-doity 
Stiahna for Badha, but too oftenT as ■with, the follnwera 
of Vallabhioafyai the symbolism drifted into a realietto 
human love of the cow-herd Krish^ for the amorous 
RadhSii The danger of each, eymbalism is leached when 
the worship of a god such as Vishnii, or firishpai, is 
lost sight of XU replacing the ipiritnal and ideal Jove of 
for his spouse Sfta by that where the emotions 
become centered on the love of Krishna for liia mistress 
B&dha. 

Much of the later worship of Kriahna tends towards 
a Sufiism : ** a atrange combinadon of the pantheism of 
the Aryan race and of the sevfire monoibeiam of tboir 
Semitic conquerors^ and rainiH ■at leading n i p u to the con¬ 
templation of the spiritual by appealing to their emotions. 
The keynote of iha system is ihat the htmian soul is an 
ijmanation from God^ and that it is always seeking and 
yeammg to rejoin the source from wfaich it sprung. 
Ecstacy is the means by w^hich a nearer intercourse is 
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obtained, and absorption m the diTinity is the nltiijqate 
object lo be attained/' ^ 

The work of Hain^BJida was carried on by Kablr^ 
a weaTer. who died in 16i8, He preached the 
et}nality of alJ men Imiore God, who was to he worshipped 
by devout faith (bbakti) and fervent ineditatioDt so that 
ibe Maya, or iUnaioUi of a tranaiimt separation fnani God 
may fade away* Eablr is claimed by HindUB and 
Mahnmmadans alike aa their patmc ^nt> and '' His 
apothegms are on the bps of the educated maup wbether 
Hindu or Mnsalmaiip and have boon largely incorporated 
into the Gcanth, or 8ikh Scripture/*® 

Kabir waa sm illegitimate son of a Bmbman widow, and 
was adopted into the household of a BInhaimnadan 
weaver. He afterwards adopted the Hindu fiutb and 
claimed Hftmananda as his gnm^ or apiritnal preceptor. 
It is stated that at hia death body appeared m a heap 
of flowers, half of which were claimod by the htuham- 
madanSf who erected a tomb over theoi^ the remainiog 
half being taken by the Hindus to be burnt at Benarea, 
The baris of his teaching Los been said ** to l>e purely 
Hindu> thoogh Kabir was a bold and nncompcomisiog 
refomeTp and hurled anathemaB at the Pandits, the 
BrEhmane proud of their casts, and the teachers ul the 
oxisting sects of the Hindus^ and thus appeam to hsTe 
come under the influence of Mnhonjedanism/'^ la his 
teachings he eaya : Nobody knows the secret of misery, 

- " of LdAu,''’ TikL p. 487, Prol Piiim*r. 

• IbiiL, p. 125. i Bir R. nbondukar, op, cuL p* 00^ 
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and troidd has boqoma made is a vaciety of ways. 
Everybody ia a fool or a sage to fairngelf, and nobody 
knows BAma who dwells in the heart.” And n gitiii ; H 
you want me (God) giws op your desire for every other 
thing and become mmor and then evccyiluDg wiU be 
yonra. Ho has entered into every body an d remuTnc there 
fuhy watchful." * 

It was not until tho dfteenth centiny tha t them came 
■' the gmateut mJigiotifl revolntioii that India has ever 
seoo, a revolution the efGcota of wbhsh are still the 
moving foFoe of the spiritual life of millions upon mtllinT^a 
of HmiliiB.' On the crest of the wave ol this spiritual 
roTolulion there appear, not the Brahman, as God on 
earth and dictator of all earthly and divino affaire, but 
spirits akin, “in apathy with Bernard of Clairvou*, 
with Thomas h KempiB. with Eckharf, and with 8t, 
Theresa,”* 

Tulafil DSsa, bora in i53'2, was a disciple ol Rim^ 
naoda, and has been held by Sir George Grierson to be 
” the greatest poet India has produced."* The worda of 
Sir George Giiemon, in his dosoirption of the teachings 
of TulasI l>flS4i, might elmoat apply to aome 
of Christian thought of k>-<tay. 

“ Them ia one God. flays TuIbsT, ioocmcdvable, no- 
knowable, and absolutely pore. Tho world is vary 
wicked. Out of pity fm the mieeriea of this world this 

‘ Op. ait. p. 7SL 

■ “ tfadom Buidalnn,” J.E..4.3, ApxO. 1907, p. 810. 

> Op. ait, p, 822. 
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Supreme Being became personoJ* He became incpriate 
in the pereon of Blma, the Bedeemer qf the world, He 
h now in beaten, still a peiaoiial deity ^ full of love^ atid^ 
with all His experioDce of tuan'e weakness^ f^ill of com- 
paesibn. Knowing by actual experience how grcai are 
man^B infimiities nod temptations, and Himself incapable 
of sin# He is ever ready to extend His help to the sinful 
being that calls upon Him. ' Although,'ha cries/my every 
word is foul and false, yot. D Lord, with Ihee do I hold 
the close kinship of a perfect love.' Bin is do longer 
coimdered murety as an itnpediment to nltiniate salva¬ 
tion. It 13 far more than that, for it is hateful in iteiJf 
as being incompatible witii Lho pure natujie of the in* 
caruate God. Finally* the belief in tbe nnivetsa! brother* 
hood of man was not a duty^ the biolhcrhood itself was 
a fact, for every man or woman was the child of the 
infimiely loving All^Faiher," 

The tw'o chief doctrmea of Eabit were the Unity of 
God and the Brotherhood of Manp two doctrines which, 
under the guidance of Gum Nanak,* and his follower 
Guru Goviud Singh* welded the Sikhs into a body of 
militant warriors^ The Sikhs diiidfiin all distinctions, 
and therefore, u^ theory at leaat, do not acknowledge 
Brahmanic snpEemacy, They hold themBelyes aloof fiom 
other HinduA, bearing the maikn of Sikhism* the hve 
Ka—Kest Kachh, Kara, Khanda, and Kangha. that is* 
hair unctit* ehort tronserings^ an iron bangle^ Lhair atect 
knife, and a comb. The Japji ia the morning prayer of 
* 4.0*, • HS7B--17W iLP. 
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iklt tme Sikhs, and of the Japji two voiaes giva the ke5r 
io tbs flcicctio teaching of the early Gums. The full 
transLatioa* was mods by the iai» Mr. Macauliffe after 
coosolting many kamed Sikhs:— 

Then what can we ofEbf Him whereby FTir coort may 
be seen? 

What words shall we ntier with our Ups, on hsariog 
which He may lore ne? 

At the ambrosial hour of morning meditate on the true 
name and Go^t greatness. 

The Kind One will give ua a robe of honour, and by 
Hia faTonr we shaU teach the gate of salvation. 
Hauak, we shall thus know that God is altogether true. 


V. 

He is not established, nor is He created. 

The puce one existoth by Himself. 

They who woishipped Him huTe obtained honour. 

Hauok, slug iht Him, who is the Treasury of 

escaltendes. 

Sing and hear and put His iovo in your hearts. 

Tha* shall your somws be removed, and yon abalJ be 
absorbed in Him who is tbo abode of bappinesa. 

Under tbs Gum's instruction God’s word h Ji^rd ; under 
tbs Guru's iostcuetlQn its knowledge is acquired: 
under the Gum's instruction man Uama that God is 
everywhere contained. 

* See JdtJt.S., Jiana^i 1000. 
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The Slim ia Shivu: the Gsim is Vishnu and Brahma ; 

the Quru b Parbat^ Iiathahmir and Samawati. 

Moke eontinencs Thy lumaw^ farbearance Thy gold- 
amithi 

Duderstanding Thine anvil, divine kDO’PPledge Tby toola, 
The fear of Qod Thy bellowB, austerities Thy fire. 
Divine love Thy cmotble, And luelt God^a name tbereini. 
In such a true mint the Word shall he coined. 

This h the practice of thnse on whom God looketh with 
an eye of favoiit 

Nanaki the Kind One, by a glance maketli them happy 

The teaching of the period which culminated in 
the poetic raptures of the mediaeval mystics was 
dimliam, which always tended to merge into spiritual 
monism. The thought of india seemed iuevitaldy to 
lead to the spiritual conception of the Universe as first 
taught in the Upanbhads* by YaJnavalkja: ** From 
death to death he goes who sees here plurality, as it were 
{nani ivaj/^ 

S^ankora had coirisd the ipeonlations of the earlier 
thought of India to its logiosl conclnsianr and bold that 
they taught the metaphysical unreality of all tbinga lu 
a tranacieudenla) conception of the universe. In the 
twelfth oenturyp the popolar beliefs of the time in 
reality and in more or less anthromarphio gods 
necOBsitated that Bimanuja should give a philosophic 
theory for the conception of God as idealistically quaii^ed 
■ Ea- UgL ir* 4.10. 
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in bis own nnturt: b; materiiil and spirit na! esMOcea. One 
century Eater Midbava conceived God os ttee from aU 
tamt of the matcriai in an idealistic duality of Suprome 
Soul and individuni ooula^ Two cenEonea later VallabM- 
eSrya Ungbt that God was spintoally enpieinet evolving 
his apiritnality throughout existence os intelligonco and 
dual joy. 

Theism and reel ism in India has always wavered in 
giving a dual monotheistic answer to the early qnestioa 
of Uio Y£da; '*Doc 9 anyone know who created the 
Dniverse and how it was created?" Reltgioos thought 
in tiie West holds that the Fimi Cause ia to be sought 
through the words of Genesis; that in the Beginning 
*• earth was withont fonn and void, and darkness 
was upon the fitca of the deep* And the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters," When the 
■‘Descent of Man." by Darwin, appeared in the West, 
it was hold chat it was ^‘patting God farther o9>" 
India in the past sought to bring an intnitivn con- 
coption and pereoption of God nearer in belitifs Iree 
from the spiiitnal moniom of S'ahkora. India stiU 
holds that Bnilunao was revealed in the Tedjc 
sciipttu'Ofi as the Fir st Cause, in the Beginning, of 
all things. Her moio spiritual and thooghtful dosses 
fear tha t western roalisicn and scientifie research only 
tend to pnt "God further oE^' They count rcaliam 
and scientihe truths of but small gain when Brahman 
is not known, and that when. Brahman ia known all 
things are known. 
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IV. 3'iva Aa I*ovK 

In the extreme Korth of IndiJip anJ ia the Sotitb^ 
S^nlvism* or the worship of S'iTi hm been the f^ith of 
the people from lime immeiuon^* 8'iva is said to l>o 
the eon-in-law of DaksJia—a name always aasoclatad 
With tb^ Dakeha^i or south—(Uid of the HhnUsyos^ and 
it is in the Him^yaa that S'iva Ib now enihronod m 
bis heaven. The earliest and most primitivo conception 
of B'iva wm that of a personified agency of wrath, fierce- 
ness, and destnicliont and os mieh his origin con be 
traced in the savage rites of hmnon sacrifice of early 
aboriginal folk- 

Amongst the wild tribes of the Khonds^ who live in 
the hill-tracts of Gan|am, in South Indiat haman 
soctifices were^ within the znomory of monj ofihred to 
the esrth-goddoss. The victimB were kidnapped from 
the lowland plains, or bought for a price, and when 
sacrificed their flesh waa sown in the fields, with the 
idea that the sacrifice would gain the good-will of the 
earth-goddess and make the laud fertile The pmetdee 
wa^ forbidden by the British Govemment^ and the 
intended victiniB^ who had lived among the Khonds until 
the time arrived for them to be sacrificed* were ptaoed 
under Gwemmont protoction. The present author, when 
in chijrge of part of these hiU-trocta daring the Itumpa 
rebcUiDni some thirty-flve years sgo*^ hod periodically 
to have theoe lesoued victims bnooght before him to 
see that none of them had been aaorificed. They were 
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munmoaed ia Ixom Burromidiiig Kisond vitlageB, mid 
filiglit'praaeats mad(s to tbem when they answered to 
the rell-ciLll, It b ceitaiit thst noaa of these intended 
victims was missing, nerferthele^ there wa'i full OTident^ 
that the practice of human fiacridcea had not ceased 
in the Kbcmd country at that period of only a IHtla over 
thirty years ago. These facte folly justify the atatcnieat 
that in early times "Hinduism owss, Co the earlier 
Indian reccSi Kolarian or Dravidiim^ the haman saeriSce 
^’hieh is admiUedly a constant feature of the worahip 
of S'iva mid Duiga from the times of the Epic down-^ 
wardSp In thb dtnid it can hardly be doubted that 
S'^iva appears as a vegetation spirit^ and Diirgl or Kill 
sa the earth-goddess, and the nature of the sacrifice as a 
spell to secnre good crops appaare dearly in the practice 
among the Khonds of scattaring pieces nf the vidimus 
flesh OTOi the fields.** ^ 

8'iva, in hb more benign fotm as Creator and Freserver 
of the wc^ld, emerges into history with a lineage and 
tradition dating back to Vedic times, Eudra was the 
fierce deity of the early Big Yedai^ who went roaming 
through the heavens with his inaiauding and howling 
sons, the Mamt& He and the fierce nioiintain-bDra god 
S^ivm became identified as the benign gpd S^iva, or m the 
suprenio deity Iiudra-3'iva» 

In early Indian ihoagbt the Sapreme Being was held 
to pervade all nature as resting in the five primary 
elements—ether, fire, air, water, and earths S''iva 
' HMib. 1W7. p- m 
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peiradca aSl these eleJicieiits, and alflo the soul of Joaii 
ftnd the nioOEi- Theio SHtois known e^ci^where aa the 
Eight-Fcnn god (^to-marti)- As sjtabols, cmurkSp or 
iing&s of the eight-forms SHim is worshipjjed &s { 1 } 
KarLh^ in the temple at ConjeeTeram i as (2) Water 
at Tiifdiiiiopoly r as (3) Aifp at KiUahasti; aa (4) Firef at 
Tiruvanninialfti; S£ (6) Ethofi or AkaAaj at Chidambaraii i 
^ (6) the Sun, when ealntatipn is made in homage to 
the Sun ; aE (7) the Moon, at Somnith ; and finally 
as (fl) tlie Sonlf the Atman or Pafl'u,^ at the Pas^opati 
Temple in KepaulJ 

The Linga is the symbol of the creatiTC power of 
S^iva^ CTer present in the universe. It has boon held 
that, ** of all the fomiB to he met with in our t^mples^ 
from Mount Everest to Cape Comorin and beyond, and 
from the caves of Elophanta to M a h abalipuram, the 
form of the XJnga is the moat universal and freqnenti 
and not only eo, tl is, in fact, the most ancient form 
of worship.^' * 

S'ivs^ in popular worship^ is represented by many 
other symbols or cmblema. 

In tho second century before our era the grammarian 
Patanjali mentions images of S^tvs as then existing i 
but he does not refer to any emblems or symbols of 
the god. Greek writers thought that S^iva represented 
Herakles, because both carried a club. The club as a 
tbnnderboSt was the eymbol of 2euHi wherewith h^ 

i <* Studies In Balra-SiddbimtA^" KflItfiaTMOi Wl*ii P- It®- 
* S’lnjcuiA Bodttaui/* FiUui 
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eottqoeied the Tituque^ The* cioim of HuTishka^ the 
Scythuin Emperor in Nortli India at the be ginning of 
the Christian em, represent bearing a dnb^ The 

coins of Kodphisefi a,d* 83^ bear the dguie of 
as tialf-nmn and haU-womaHi weanng a oolar mmbnep 
hin hand resting on tha built Kandi* always aesociate-d 
with S^iva as croatiTe powers 

The w'orship of Apollo tmd, in Persia, been minglod 
with the worship of the San^God Mithia* This 
Persia Sun-worehip had spread to India^ where there 
were temples to the Sim and priests known as the 
Maga£ or Magi. This worship in India hodt Etutherr 
become merged into that of Apollo, ideittified os S'iva, 
d nrin y the time of the Indo-Scythion mlors of North 
India^ The ooina of Kanislika» at the begmning of the 
Cliristjaii era, kayo hgurea of ArtemiG^ twin sister of 
Apollo, with the tddeni of S4ya. 

Siva has always been represented in popular worship 
as wearing a necklace of skulls of the gods whose 
worship be dethroned. He is the typical Yogii or 
ascetic, with begging bowl in his band^ osh^besmeared. 
He bos matted hair, nsing to a pinnacle os thongb it 
were the dm-k smoko wafted upward from the sacrificial 
altar. His symbol of creatiye power is the boll Nandi, 
on which ha ddos thzongbont tho universe. He has 
five faces and three eyes to denote his omnipotence 
and omniscienceH His tliroat is staiimd dork from 
drinking the poison which threatened to destroy the 
world ; his face glesms red above the dark stoin^ like ad 
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the red ligbining gleams along ilia edgo of tbe dark 
doDd. He bears in Ins band the Assyi^Cbnl dean 
tridentr emblsm of the branching {ightningp an emblem 
“ which the Hindns borrowed from the West or elso 
tmagined thomselvea ffpomaneoiialj/* * Ha holds to his 
hand a dimttii or hour glnas with ’which he counta the 
hours of man's Hie, TTia chial consort is Umai known 
as Kai3, Parvoti, Dnrgdr Of Hha’ranli The eldesi son 
of S^iva is Genea'a^ the dnity of wisdom, and bis 
ornblem is the rat, which nlso acoompanies dgom^ of 
the Gtectan Apollo- Like Apollo^ the Indian deity 
S"i¥a is a healer^ a famed physician, and like Apollo 
the pastoral lord of Socks and cattle* In his usual 
forme he La ehown os btended together as man and 
woman^ neither he^ she, nor it of the mu verse, but 
a^ Soul ol a!L 

In the 8^vetas*vatara Upanishadi Budra^STva le God, 
the One and only God whom sages hold as sole 
Gxietent, there being no sacond. He is said to rule 
the sphcTBfl by his will and power, and to stand be^ 
hind and within all things. He creates and preserves 
all things, and retracts them into himself at the end of 
each period of creation» He is addressed as dwell¬ 
ing in the mountains, as of learfal aspect, stiil as 
auspicious. He is prayed to reTeoJ himself oa holiness 
and as most blessed. He ib said to be the moltiform 
creator of the oniver&e, yet as the One Soul dweUiog 
and living in all things. Ha is a dweller in a cluma of 
9- fi Uigitk^ion ol BjiDhoiAp*' B'MvicUa, U- by BlidiftOChi. p. 00. 
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tllasIoD, yet S9 being Snprome S<nt), those who know 
the soul ^ S'ivft pAsa into peace for ever. 

In the Mahablurata a Bithmon instrncts Arjima, who 
camo eeoting knowledge of all weapons ; “ When thott 
art able to behold the three-«yed, triclent-b»iing S'iTa, 
the Lord of aU creatares, it is then, O child, that 1 wil! 
give thee all the celostiai weapcme. Therefoto stiivo 
to obtain the Right oI the btgheet oi gods; for it is 
only after then hast seen him, O eon ol Knnti, thon 
wilt ohtmn all thy wiahea”* 

The story then tells how, in the HJmiUayas, S'ira 
took on the form of a Eir^ta^a low caste hunter—and 
accompanied by his wife Duib, in the guise of a Kiiata 
womaa, met Aijuna, who engaged with S'iva in a fierce 
conflict until Arjtma, recognising his foe as S'iva, bowed 
down and worshipped him, saying ; " 0 chief of all goda, 
O destroyer of the eyes of Bhi^, 0 god of gods, 0 
Mahlers, O thou of blue throat, O thou of matted 
locks, I know thee for the Cattsc of all causes, O thou 
of three eyes, O liord of all. « . • Thou ait 8'iva in the 
lonn of Vishpn, and 'Viahiia in the form of 8lva. . . . 
O Had, O Bndra. I bow to thoc- . . . It was even to 
obtmn a sight of thee that J came to this great moun¬ 
tain which is dear to thee, which is the excellent abode 
of ascetics. 'Hiod art worshipped of all the world; O 
Lmrd 1 warahip thee to obtain thy grace,'* 

la North India, in Kashmir, the worahip of S'Itb is 
said to ha^e come dowu (igama) from, before all time 
* “ Ybca pami,'* p. 117. tr. bj Pntsb Cbsedn Eoj. 
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Skiid to hsTift been reveiilcd to m unkin d- Kflahmijr 
doctrins held that the TJnivarsB eiiated eteniaily in tha 
“ nnutterod thought of the Snpi’emfi Deity in the form 
of the all-tranAconditig Word." ^ 

In the r->ind of the Creator, S'tTO, tbe» arose in tbs 
■Beginning ibo thonght of the whoLs Universe which is 
lo be, "as it were in a Mighty vision." The whole 
UnivoTse is therefore held in this primeval Mighty 
Vision I arising from Thought and the All-tranBcending 
Word, Erom which the loiTn of the Thought arose. 
Therefore, in the Universe there is “ the easeutsal unity 
and identity of ell that appeaia as many,” 

In Sonth India the early 8'aiva cainmentator, 
KUakiintha. held by S'aiva* to have been a contemporary 
of 6'ankara, wrote his Commentary on theVedinla sHtras, 
intotpieting them os setting forth S'iva as the Bupreme 
Soul S'iva aa the Supteme Soul here retains his Vodontic 
non-duality, and never undergoes any change of conditian. 
The explanation given by NUakan^ for the evolutioa 
of a nniverse, is that mind and matter exist in 3'tva 
before the oreatioii in a aabtle form of Darlmeas, When 
the tmivetae ie evolved it is through the action of an 
lUununing Power," which is dormant in S'tva,bat Soios 
op and illumines the subtle inward form of Darkness, 
Thia "Illamining Power" of S'xva. "which cannot he 
Beparatod from the Lord, appears and vaniabes in Him as 
a rmnbow would appear and vanish in the sky. The 
Lord ia the material Canse of the universe, in that the 


*' Kaitimlr S'sIicIab),” ChiUerji, K ss hitHr , Itl-t. 
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stuff of which the univ&tse is lUAde remaJae^] ori^nEiIly 
in a etAte of aobtle iufoJuticti within the bonudlesa bosom 
of His Absolute Bomg< He is the eflSrient cause bccAnae 
He nia d e tha tUiumnmg Powar to go forth from him and 
animato the uniTcrso/' * 

S'aivimj is bn^d, both in North India and in South 
India, on 8lva-«atias, or iitnngs of ehori stanzas, said 
to have been Ksvelationa from Siva setting forth his trno 
nature and tha nature of the UniversOp Thoy are held 
to have been engraved by Siva on a took on the 
monnUiii Mahsdera-giri in the Himalayas, in the eighth 
nr ninth contmy, and to have been revealed to 
Yasngnpta so that he might lead Ihe people hack from 
Buddhism to the orthodox p traditional pi spiritual idealism 
of India. 

The Slva-sutcas of Kashmir were expounded in the 
Spanda doctrines^ in the ninth centniy, by Kalla^ a 
pupil of VasngTipiai Lacer^ in thn ^me centuryj, the 
northern S^aivmm was eyntemati^d into a faoniLl school 
o£ philosophjo thought by Biddha Somananda in tbo 
Pratyabhii&a s'Astm, and by Abbinavagnpta in commen¬ 
taries thereon. The Pratyobbijiia achool held that the 
supreme Lord produced the world by hlw own mere wiQ, 
Slvtt, in his grace^ created a material wcirid bo os to give 
manifeatationi in the mirror of one*s own soul, to oJl 
entities, as if they were images lefleotod upon it. Thus, 
looking upon recognition os a new method for the uttoin- 
meot of ends> and of the highf^t end^ available to all men 
" Wilim BhlshjA^** tr. by V. V. Jitmmm, p. 40. 
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^rithout atiy the slightest trtrabk an3 exertirai, 
such Sfi eilemal aiid mtemal woEahip, euppression of the 
breath, and the like, these Mahea'vacas* sat forth the 
system of recognition (prstytibhijhA) " * This recognitioii 
of the soul of r»ftn as identical with the Supreme Soul, 
which is full of good qualities such as onmiecience and 
oumipotoncfl, is aided by the inotruction of a spiiiiual 
preceptor. The Recognitive System coinpares the 
Supreme Soul to a lover,- and man's soul to a wooed maid, 
for:3 “As the gallant itanding before the damsel is 
diadained, as liko ftU other men, so long as ha ia tm* 
recognired, though he bumble himself before her with all 
manner ol importunities: In tike mannet the personal 
self of mankind, though it be the Universal Soul in 
which there is nothing perfect unrealissed, attaina not its 
own glorious nature, and therefore ibis lecognition must 
come into play," 

The realization of S'iva aa Supreme Soul, and the 
awakening of man^s soul to the full Imowledge of S iva 
and love for S'iva, ia thus likened to the awakening of 
uncontrollable love in the heart of a woman who 
realizes in a lover her ideal Tision of love. This tealiza- 
timi of S’iva finds expression in the worship of S'iva in 
South India in the ever repeated, words of Tamil poets: 
God is Love. 

The worship of S'iva in South Indm is based on the 
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^octriQfjg B®t forth in what i* known oa the S'aiva 
Siddhanta. These doctrines oro foimiled on twelve S'jva- 
81)teas, said to be part of the Bfoiva Agama known as the 
Raumvii Agamn. 'rhese S'ivo-Biitnia were oipounded by 
Meykandar in Lk S^iva-idSna-bodhwo, in the beginning 
of the tbirtofinth certton^ 

The S'afvu system, or Siddhanla. of South Indiaaocopts 
iiB revealed books the 38 Agiunas, held to date foom soon 
after the time of Buddha. These Agninas are said to 
teadi MyEti'cistD of the highest order, but only fow are 
available for reference, and search is now bang made to 
discover if there atiU exists copies of the older Iganu'c 
literature. The antlioritatitc text-book explaining the 
Agama S'iva-sGiras of South India, the S'iva-fSana- 
bodhiun of Afeykandar, teaches that the Universe, spoken 
of as he, she, and it. nndeigoes changes of original 
creation and daveiopment leading to decay. Therefore 
there must be some First Cause, known as S'iva or Ham. 
TOtb S'iva is aasociated an clemal principle of olemental 
matter, calfod pure, or s'uddha, mayfi. Souls of men arc 
associated with impure elemental matter, which 
Buttoundjt the souls of men with impuridea of actions 
(karma), and with Ignoraaccand the state of limitation of 
the Soul 43 an atom (a^ui), mstead of its appearing in its 
true state of oncoeEs with S'iva. Past deeds of mankind 
neoesaitatB the creation of a world wherein tboso deeds 
may be expiated, so the 6'akci ^wtr, or light) of 
S'iva creates the wodd from elemental Mays, 

The First Cause of Creation therefore S'iva, from 
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wham th& UmTema emanates, and into S'wa It is 
at the and of each pedod of Creation, retracted. The 
sonls of menr which are one with S^iva, Eind yet dififerent 
from S^ita, emimate £mm S'ira at the timfl of creation in 
conditions of Ufe, good or byiU in accordancB with their 
former good or evil deeds. The souk of man when 
aitrijkcted by the obiecta of the aenaea do not r^oogmae 
their own tme naturer ttar thcdr true relationship to God. 
S'lTa in hia grace p howoyer, continually draws the oonl of 
man nearer to Himself^ jn&l aa a magnet oats on iron. 
Pinallyp '' The ttord appearing as Guru to the Soul which 
had odYanced in Virtue and KnowledgeinEtructs the Sotil 
that it is waatjng itself by living Muong the imming 
senaes^ and the Bonl^ realixing its own setfr Ahandons oU 
attractions of the aenseSt and knowing its oneneaa with 
S*^iva becomes united to the feet of S^iva/* 

The Sonl thm “having thrown off all the defilement 
of the world, and of matter, sbonld ever mingle bh 
thoughts with visions of saintH who have been made 
perfect, and he should worship their imeges in the temples 
as thaugh S^iva himself were in tho^ forms- Therefore 
aU men ohoiild worchip and &i their thoughts on holy 
images, BO that m doing so they worship 3'iVE and coma 
closer to full knowledge of the eseential non-duality of 
S^ivs and their own floula,'' 

The antharitative work of Umapoti. of the early four- 
teenth oentuiy, entitled Turn Ami Payon, or Prnit of 
Divine Grace, teaches that Emancipatlcm of the Sonl, 
the final Mokohad Mntti, or Vl(ii arieee “ when the Soul 
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Snallj set (ree ttom the influence ol threefold defilementt 
through the grace of obtains diTtno wisdom and 

80 naes io liTC ctemolty in the consoioas fait enjoyment 
of 8'iva'a |ireitance in full bliss." Again, the same 
authority says that, " If tha Sufiteme Soul and the Soul 
of man are one, then theie is no union iu Motsha 
(salratJan). If they axe two then there ia no Holuha. 
Therefore they are neither one nor two-" * Sometunes the 
soul is said to be identloai with the bigbest snbjectiTe 
Biabioan as S'iva. Tha S'jra-prakaeatn of Umapati 
teaches that the sonl, on receiTing the grace of S'ivn, 
rests in S’iva as air rests in space or as salt diBBolfes m 
water. The S'l^a-jnSna-bodham holds that the soul, 
instructed by S’ita, knows its trne nature and “ not being 
different from Him becomes united to His feet/' 

In order to attain this union with, or naanwaa ijq, 
B'iua the Soul mosi await the grace of God. It mnst, 
howeTOTt prepare itself for thin consummation by 
becoming daily more contemplative and mors habituated 
to seek after spiritoat things. The uuUvidoal should 
therefore practise chniity and altmiam (carya), perform the 
ordained ritual of worship fkriyi), and prii e tiflfl Yoga. 
All these three—carya, kriya, and yoga—con only gain for 
tha soul rewards in its future transmigiations. All these 
aids add to the karma, or deeds, which neo^sitata 
rebirths. 

Above carya, kriya, and yoga lies the San-Maiga, or 
path of knowledge, wborein the soul finds its oneness 
^ ‘'Light of Gnee," UailiiM, 1896, 
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with S'iva. Th* grace of S’iva, which t& the highest 
power, or S'abti of Qniversfti pure abstract knowteige, 
can, ji]o=D@ tavfiul Knowigdga to the fiolU ol tnw> 
naluf^i w that it may " tmita to the divint? feet of S'^iTa. ^ 
the Lord or Pati* in Hi« grisee gives knowledge 
to Hia flock (pas^u) of souiflg fie vers all their ignorance or 
fetters (pflfiW)* ca^ta off from them their bnrden of good 
and evil actions. The thieefold mystery of Pati'pas'n- 
pAS'ani absorbs the faith of all devout S^aivites in con- 
tempLativo tboiight^ 

As with the VoishnavEH, two ooniending doctrines 
o! B'envft faith arose. The Northom school held that 
the flonl cotild aid and. aspee to ita own saivation hy 
faith, oo-operatmg with tho grace of S^iva jnst as 
a baby monkey clings to its mothers this is known 
os monkey like* or Markata^ faith. The Sonthem school 
held that the sonl remaina poBBive, awaiting in feitb the 
uplifting aid, through grace, of S'iva, just as a kitten 
awoita being uplifted by its mother * this is the cat like, 
or MirjKra, doc^e of faith* Both sehoolfi agree that it 
u S'iva alone who. by infinite love and grace, can free 
the Bonl from its heavy burden of good and evil deeds* 
from the delusions of this world and from its inherent 
bondiige to matter. Dravidian early poetry ia full of 
ecs&tatic antbnrsts of emotionoi loitb in S^iva. S'oivite 
hymns exhaust the phraseology of bninan love in 
exppcaamg a mystic love for the deity. They only differ 
from frimilar mystic raptnius ol the Wcai in that the 
lus’ft of tlie East is deeper, more passionate, and less 
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tdtieent than that of the West. Tamil poetxjr te oftea 
tmtronabtcable n^hes it exproosee the mtiner'a hreqaent 
lapses from riitae, and enomerates in profnsion and in 
detail the attractions of a damsel who led him astray— 
attroctiom wliich ha renounoaa in terms of loathing, as 
he seeks safety at the feet of S’iva. Such Tamil poetry, 
in passages, locks the restraint of tho West, tun) therafora 
is often stigmatized OpS erotic. Tamil poetic was, how¬ 
ever, composed to ha cedted to a musical acoompaiuDieQt, 
The melody of the words often ororpowera the thought. 
The western mind analyses and semes bold of the 
thought, and piotiires therefrom concrete ideas which 
would never arise in the mind of one who mads such 
poetry in the flowing cadence of the originoL 
Much in India that attracts the wondering gaze 
of the West passes without notice before the subdued 
thought of the East, which broods mote over the epiiitnal 
symbolism of thiags t han over their reality. Eostem 
poetry revels more in the music of words than in 
realization of the thought conveyed by the words. Meet 
eastORi poets con improvise words at will to harmonize 
with mosic ivhich incites words to flow melodiously 
without any mental effort to weigh the thought. 

Tamil verse was composed to I>e intoned to the mnsie 
of the Val, an inatixuncnt of which tho form is not 
now even known mr rocognicablc from the degcnptioiis 
given of it in early writiuga Rfaytotng olUtemtions, 
Bequences of sounds, and succession of rhythmic melodies 
ore some of the demands of Tamil verse, and renders 
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it impossible of traaslation into any form of 
poetry. Th& following gines but & faint 6cho, so faint 
and ctnd© that it dstnands an apology to tbo memory 
of the composer, the sweetest siogor of Tamil [aodf 
TSymnanavaTj who lived about 150 years aga lo 
the Drigiiiat the sound rules over the thought, and is 
far divided from any wesieru fomiE of veiw 

Eyebrows arched as ciBsccnt moon^ 

Soft dimpIeSj silken robes, sweet scents, and shapely 
feetp 

Glowing breasts, and gtiding gait. 

From there I teat away my throbbing Ihoughts, 
Seeking self-restiaiDt with S^iva^e saints i 
Lionged-for love and life at Suva's feet, 

Such love as Uml, maid of mountain mists, 

Sought for her aoul at S*iva *3 aide,” 

The Tiru Vdcakam or Holy Utterances** of the 
most typical of Hravidian tync poets, Mwikka Tacakar^ 
who lived not later than the ninth century are 
inspired by faith in the saving grace of S'iva. Blva is 
" the one deity who despiaed heaven and entered on 
earth to receive mankind.'' He ia ” the Holy One 
who* despiaiug the body, entered my eoul and filled all 
my thoughta," 8'iva U hailed os Highest XJndof- 
etanding,” as "transcending all thoughts and speech/' 
It ta 8 iva who with love makes glad all my body 
and soul and bestowa sweet grace far beyond my merik^' 
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is a^dresEed as “ tTninowa even lo those iti the 
highest heaTSDs: when the heavens and earth have 
passed away dial] I see thy face.” In oua lyoc oat* 
bnist a maidext singB to her mother the glovies of &'iva t 
*‘Onr I*oid is one bonndleBa sea of compassion. He 
has entered and melted my heart. He abides there 
and fills it with tears of ceaseless ioy*” In these trans- 
latioos no effort has been made to distort the arigina] t 
they only lock the deep, wailing melody and heavy 
alliteration of the original. 

The following ore traualations from the Tim Vacaknin, 
following as far os possible the original Tamil, word 
for word, of verseg where the term Balvatioo, or Beicaae 
(vita or matti = Sanekrit mnhii), is used; 0 Troth, 
having seen thy golden feet this day 1 gained Release: 
O Truth, that abides within me, save me, 0 spotless 
One, Lord of the Bull, Lord of the Vedas.* Both the 
hBgt tititfig and the sud he transcends; Behold. Both 
the bond and the Bdease he creates: Behold.’ 
All false 1 must gait. Hail I O. Grace, that 
gives Beleasel Hiaill To your trim ones, True 
One 1 i Have you heard, door one, how One 
who makes deceit, the Southent One, the Lord of 
Pertmtonai, set round with strong walls, things not 
seen before He showed, glory showed, the lotas foot 
He showed honey of His grace (Eantnai) he showed, 
simple ones to laugh he made, heavenly Release to 
gain be ns bia.^ The following is a tnna-'' 

' a. fil *».'«» * 6 . 80-B«. 
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tiiticm bj? Dr, Pope froiGii tho ** Th6 !Sf6rgiJ3f* 

of the Socil in liapture.- * Dc. Pope states that r 
" In the Vithft Orar PnraciaiD we are told that 
the when in Tiilai saw women poondlng thi* 

gold diifit whlch^ mixed with petfomoar is strewn on 
the heads of distingnished visitors to the shrine, and 
on gmat oocaBions is lavishly thrown, over all things 
and persons connected with the worship. As ibej 
poundcdg they sang foolish songs : and he conipo^^ed 
these twenty verses, in a somewhat [oosv meire, to be 
sang in time with the pestles. The song ia much 
admired, hot ia a little ohscnce and ^xnost coUoqni^. 
1 havo tried to preserre tho rhythm—five ptindpal 
accents in each half liiua.^* The verso is the iaat in 
Dr. Pope’a translation, and alludes to the Bond 
(bandha) and the Boleaise (vi^nj 

** For Him Who is the Vedam and the Baorifice; for 
Him WTso is the falsehood and tho Tmth ^ 

Pot Hxm Who is the Splendour and the Oloom j for 
Him Who is Affliction and Delight; 

For Him Who is tho Half, Who is the Whole; for 
Him Who is the Bond and the Released 
For Him Who ib the First, Who is the Last i dancings 
pound we the saomd dnst of Gold I 

^ he word Bhatti (or l^anul —- Patti) , Fai th or LiO^Cp 
is nflod in the Tim VSeakam as fbliows 

Becoming IjOrJ of the ancient Pandya land He 
1 ^ 
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nieed to Highest state os His sarvante who make 
Faith.”* 

" To me, who know not the path of Itdeaee, He taught 
the path of Faith.” * 

*' Behold Him the First 1 Behold Him the Allt Behold 
Him adorned with the ancient tuak of the wild boar. 
Behold Him girdled with the forest-tiger's skill. Behold 
Him Ash besmeared. Behold, I dread each thought. 
Alas I I pensh. Behold 1 Ho ao un da in the sweet 
Vfna. . . . Behold I He is sei^ in the net of 
Faith.” 3 

” Param J5tt, Highest Light, sunk in tbo of devo* 
tiott, to the elephant He garc grace.” 4 (This refers to a 
legend of a nuracle which S'iva performed in causing a 
stone elephant to eat sugar-canD.) 

The foUnwmg is the translation by Dr. Pope of 
a stanza in Tim VaJiuvar'a Devout Husings, where 
the word “piety” ia in the oiigtnal Tamil, patlf, or 
bhakti:— 


*‘Of piety 1 am void, nor bow at visian of Thy 
Golden Feet 

My heart ie dead, my lips are seal'd ; yet cause thia 
birth to cease, our Lordl 

Pearl like Thon art, gem like Thou art 1 First One, 
1 utter ray complaint: 

So oft Tvo follow'd Tiiee, heDceforth apart from Thee 
I bear not life I" 

* a. 110. ■ 51. 1. ^ I1.0lj-1:L • U. 47. 
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The of all thiags in the hi^er roali^ of 

DctarneBs to B^iva is expressed in the folbwiDg ver^t — 
** To each hie own tin. To each hm own path of rightj 
or law. Who are we? What is oois? These things 
arc oil Maya, illnsiona. Let all these things go, and 
with the ancient devotees oi the Kingp each his own 
WilJ as guide^ flhfifeing off the false^ servo (or follow) 
the path by which he goes^ to the golden feet of 
Bboangan, the Loid.'^ ^ 

The B'&iva system of South India has been held to be 
a system of d^rnhsm, it is also a syatam of Don-diialkm, 
hnt it diffflrB trom the other schools of dualism and 
non-dualism/' for what waa the purest and most 
transcendent monotheiam degenerated into a most 
crude anthropomorphism and blatant panthasm.’'* 

This ** transceudeni monotheism isp as described 
by the same writer, '* the Highest conceptlDn that 
we can ever reach of Godj describing as it does RLs 
inmost nature^ and of conrse the only way we can 
know Him is that God la Lore and Blessednessj 
S'lvam/^ 

S'iva baa been defined as ^* not maturiM nor enve^ 
loped in matter . ♦ , ever btissful and All Love, and 
ail Hie acts, such as creationp are promptejd by ench 
Love. S'iva ia neither He, She, nor It, nor has S'iva 
any materia) Rapa (form) nr Arupa (not form}* and 
B'iva can reveal His grace and majeoty to those who 

‘ StuiXB tmm "The Filgnm Song'* o( Tiro 
' " Stadua In S'iih«<Siddhiai>.” p. 118 , 
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loTe HiiD. He comictt ba bora^ Qor can He die, end as 
such He is the Pun? and Ahsohite and Infinite Being." * 
The S'aivite poet Appar, ascribed to the seventh 
centnvy of onr eta, in one hymn deacnbes S^ivs as 
“ The Lord with the bnuded hair. He and His fair- 
eyed Utsa dwell in KSnei. He haa oo stain. He bas 
no poetj He ia of no mortai fonni He abides in no 
one place, His grace alone we may seek to know. This 
way alone His form and natnze He may show." 

A later eaint and poet, Tirnmiiiar, ascribed to the 
first centnry, whose mystic poems were inclnded in 
tbo Tiro Mnrai, or S'wva Veda, of the elevontb century, 
in one hymn of proiae to 3'iva saysr "To those 
who know not. Love and 8'iva are different. Those 
who know view S'iva and Love as One. If all men 
knew that God and Love are One, they woold abide 
in S'iva as Love," 

A modem S’aiva poet, Ellappe Nivalar, has given 
the account of why S'iva is often represented as half- 
man and half-woman. It is from the fifth canto of 
the Arunacala Poranam, a favonrito legendary history 
in Tamil of the Aro^ala fl'aiva shrine:— 

“ When He who was in the Beginning before Creation, 
Great beyond meaBore over all the Vedas, appeared 
seated on hie Bell, then She, the chaste Picvall, bowed 
down to hie feet- The Great God cried, ‘Too are not 
yon and 1 not I, you and I are one. the longa and 
the Yoni, nniied as the inner and outer of the tree, 
^ “ Srndlm is fi'aiwSlddhtiiU," Uadiw, J9It- 
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Pfotn tmited all cceation flaws. For mo tfloo 
hast como to tho mooot Hima , goitttng thy body; 
therofore ta&e half of nuao/ Bo S'iva aad Parvati 
onitod and became onov she on hia left side.'* 

S'iva is thss he, she, and it, combioing all dements 
that pervade the oniTerse, TTalf the Hindiis of India 
are 8'aktaa, worshipping the ideal of womanhood 
and motherhood as symbolhsod in the half-man, half- 
woman form of S'iva. 

One Tamil poet, S'ivn Vakyar, who lived after the 
blahanunadaii invasion of the sonth, snug hymns in 
whiob he taught a pare monotheisni, and atiacbed 
Hindnism in Its wotahip of idola. He refem to Muham¬ 
madans in his veises, and may have been ififlxipwiwi by 
their creed by Cbziatianity, The following adapted 
from a ttansiation by P, W. Ellis, shows how S'iva 
Valqfar had abandoned the worship of S'iva and of the 
idols in the temples:— 

'* Many flowers I gathered and scattered. 

Many prayers I repeated in vain, 

As 1 bnolt at the holy places of S'iva. 

Now I know the tree God, the Lord of 
heavenly beings. 

And I iMlteve not the idol in Lite Icmple to be 
Gt>d. 

t. lift not niy hands to the idol in prayer, 

1 lift not up water in my band and poor it in 
vain: 
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To tha god in the temple, to the idol of S'iva 

The dead leaf and faded flower fall to the ground. 

So a man once he dies as not bum again/' 

The following are from Gtevei'a FoUt-fionga ol 
Southern India, which ia in itadf a tceuaiira fitore of 
balanced infonuation regarding Uravidian poetry. S iva 
Vatyar aings:— 

** There is hut One in all the world* none else* 

That one ta Qod* Che Lord of all that ia* 

Ho never bad beginning, nfivoi bath an end. 

0, God I 1 once know nought of what Thou mt. 
And wandered for aatrey.. But when Thy light 
Pierced through the dark. 1 woke to know my God. 
O Iiord! I long for Thee alone. 1 long 
For none but Thee to dwell within my Soul,” 

K popular folk-scnig by S'ira Vakyar approachea near 
to the same idea:— 

" Even if you read the Vsda 
The and the Bik 

And know the S'katras six 
You atill may never know 
The great divine 6'ivam. 

Yet it you will but turn 
From flesh and its dealrea* 

Buppresaing lust and ahame. 

Your eyes and heart may see 
The Being that is God." 
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The idea of os Xtove was expressed by the poet 
appocr— * 

"Whflt tboagfa ye be great doctors 
What thoogh ye bear the S'eatias read? 

Whsrt though the duty ye ossiuiie 
Of doling out cootked food and gifts? 

It boots him oaught who does act fee! 

The noble truth that God is love." 

' Tr. of NidlAJifttiii FllM, Alvlru, 1910. 
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CHAPTER XI 


PAST AND PRESENT POSITION OF 
WOMAN IN INDIA. 

Taa position of woman in India atill ramaiiu baaed 
on fltatuB, ' from which it haa not yet cominenoed to 
pass towards a conditioii of coDtract, In India tb© 
famil y ia still a ]omt-iMtuly. On marriage the new 
wife goes to the home of her hnsband’a father. The 
husband miiiuna under the control of the olddst male 
of the family, and the wife under the control of 
the husband in a common family household, where the 
property is a Joint*property* The husband's duty in 
life is to have a eon to perform his funeral cermnoiiie* 
vban he dies, and afterwards to pceseint the periodic 
offjpnga to the manes and gods for the wellue of tboea 
departed. 

Marriage is therefore '* the most ancient, sacred, 
and inTiolable of all Hindu mstitationa, and ita due 
petfoimancfl the most complicated of all leligioos 
acts, It iuTolves intricate questions of caste, creed, 
property, family usage, cunsangainity. and age. To 
remodel the institution of marriage ia to reorganize 
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tho whxile of India:! society» and to create, 

so to speak, im entirely new social atmosphere/' * 

For all orthodox HiDdns marriage h a aacrod nnion, 
and no woman can be ill^orcedi She may be turned 
out of caste and thna !oae all eocial status. As long 
as she Tcmaim withm the caatc the mnmsge bond^ if 
pezfoEmed between Hindos, is binding as a sacmmeiit. 
ThtzB, an orthodox Hindu must marry, for a valid 
marnage, within his own caste or sub-caste, but he 
cannot marry within hia own faraily group. Under the 
Brat condition he is endoganroos, and in the latter^ 
not marrying within his family group ■ he ia exogamonii. 
The CcnsxLB Beport of 1013 points out that on orthodoic 
Hindu may net. in North Indbi marry within sevun 
degrees of lelaiiouahtp, while in South India the 
restrictions ore not so sevcrei or, at least, not uiuolly 
observed. The one ideal of marriage, the one duty 
of husband and wife, ia to look forward to the birth 
of a son who will perform his faiher^s funetal rites, 
and make periodic soorifidol offerings to the spirits 
of the fatherB and forufothers for their prugresB through 
the future life- Tbo joint-fanuly and the joint-property 
ore thus bdd toother and sonctided by the status 
of woman in the duty allofcbed to her of hanng a son. 

The joint^famiiy is a seven-fold saomMontal bond ^ 
uniting the bring Pater-famTifas with the father^ 

* Monte WiUtetts, ThTOiUc Ikformen,'* im, 

p. 23, 

' UminltT. OOl 
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groudfaiberr and groat-gmudfathcir and with ihit son* 
gr&odiioit, and gieat-grandsoiL 

The S'rSddha certynioiiioa are the pcnodSc ofifanng^ 
of water (odaka) and funeral cake {^^4^ to the deceased 
fftthdi grandfatlier^ and great-giapdfather. Therefore 
“ aU who offer funeral cake mA water together are 
Sapin^ and Sam^odakaa to each others and a 
kmd of mtercommimioatioii and iuterdependence la thus 
continually mamtainod between tbo dead and living 
m 0 mt>ere of a faroily—between pafit, present, and fntnre 
generations.** ■ 

Thence came^ in otddaya, the fancifn] derivation of the 
word Putra^ sson, hrom tta, to protoci Crum Pu, or hell. 
In theory every Hindu haa a right to take a secoiuL 
wife if his iirfit wife haa no aons^ althongh m practice 
the Hindu adheres to monogamy. A cnalom filUl cit¬ 
ing of the wife eating apart from her hnsband dates 
back to the eadlast Aryan timeSd The S'^atapatha Br&b- 
mana^ decreed; “Whenever women eat they do eo 
apart from men*"* and again"^The husband ahonld 
not eat food in the preaence of his wife, lor him 

who does not do ^ a vigorans aou is bom, and ehe 
in whose presence the husband does ool eat food bears 
a vigorons son-” 

Temple worship stands open to men and women of 
Che four castes alikcr but no women chouid read the 

* Monkf WlMuni* *^’ Iiidks Wigdcm,'' Sra ed., p. 354. 

^ ^^4 Si iBr 
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Vfidofif or law books: S^ankarac&rya definitely 

excluded them from the knowledge^ of the Y&dinta^ 
thftt all the world wels a deltLsion; a knowledge, it 
might be tboagbti they speei&Uy needed. Indie is a 
mtiftpnm filled with specimens of eveiy conceivable 
mode of marriage rites, from the still anrriring tehee 
of primeval captone of the bride, lo polygamy and 
even to the polyandry af the present ancestors of the 
pre-Aryan aberigines^ down to the latest product of 
man^B mgenqity^—the Niyoga- 

The moat primitive relic ol bygone days is to be 
found amoug the TodoSj a small group <if about eight 
hundred paaterol folk settled Ootacanitmdf in the 
Kllgiri lulls of South India. They are otill polyandroufi. 
A woman marries seTerol husbands, ae a rule all the 
brothers iu one family. The finst-bom child belongs 
to the eldest brother, the second to the next brother, 
and EO on, till they are all supplied with children. 

]>r. Biveifi* states that for all social and legal 
purposes the father of a child ia the man who 
presents the wife with an imitation bow and arrow 
before the child is bom, and when the husband? are 
brothers, tbs eldest brother usualtj gives the bow and 
arrow and is thn fathor of tlie child, ihongh so tong ae 
the brothers live tegeihcTi the other brothers are also 
regarded os fathers. It is in the cose in which the 
hiuibanda are not own brothers that the ceremony 
becomes of real social importance. In these oases H 
* " 190 ^ 
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ifi azrangod th&t of the hush&tids shiUl give ihe 
bow artiDW^ end thifi lOan ifi Ihe liiLtber mit onlj of 
fcho child bom flhoEtly afterwards but also of all aucc^ed- 
mg cbLEdreii till another bmaband presents a bow and 
arrow. Fatherhood is dotarmined ao essentially by this 
ceremony that a man who has boon dnad for sorerKl 
years ia regarded as the father of any children bom 
by his widow^ if no other man has g!v6n the bow and 
arrow/" 

Kinship through the female line does not^ however, 
bold among the Todas m might be expected. The 
ohildren are supposed to belong to the fathcr"a familyt 
and inheritance mna only through the maieSn The 
marrisge rites ore simple- The bride ia led to the home 
of her future husband or husbands^ She then bewa 
down* the eldest brother places his foot on the fore port 
of her bead* and each brother docs the same in tnm. 
She is then told to ^gage herself In some household 
duty — to cock or to fetch water — and if she obeys tho 
marriage oeremoDies are at an end- If the husband 
does not approve of bis wife, or if he diBlikes her^ be 
relnums her to her parents^ If the wife gets tired of 
her bnshand she con leave him and seek some other 
honsehoLi 

The Juangs of the Tributary States of Orissa until 
recently wore ouly leaves for clothing. If a Joaug 
derires a wife he sends the choieu girl some rice through 
a friend; if she 'accepts it the Eriond leads her to the 
house of the waiting bridegioom. 

m 
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The Lepchftfi are a pare Mongoloid tribe dweUiag on the 

Ronthem slopes of the Hiiiial:ssyas» in ^ tract of eonntry 
about 120 miles kmg. The women do most of iho 
work* and ore purchased by the bridegrooms Eroni the 
pfttes&e of the women. Sometimes a I/eficha eerres in 
the house of hiR proposed fflthet-m-law until the price 
for the bride is worked out id tabonr. 

Among the Ehonds ol Ganjam* Viaagapatam, and 
Oriasa, there a ^orvivol of the onciont cuetom of mar¬ 
riage hy capture. Be&ire the uiaiiiage there is always a 
mock fight which ends in the bridegroom and his friends 
carrying off the bride. The price paid for a bride is m 
pari contributed by the tribe. Intcxmarriaga between 
persons of the same tribal clan is punishable by death \ 
the capture is supposed to take plaoc from m outride 
tribe. Theri^ is further a Etirrival of a saturnalia. When 
the boys and girls come towards marriage age they am 
token from the homes of their pamnta, Tlie boys arc 
brought ap together in a hacbolors^ hall at one end uf the 
village^ and the girls in a similar hall at the ntiier end uf 
the Tillage under the charge of a matroa In due time^ 
in the days of spring, they are let freOp boys and girls, to 
wander into the lungies* whence they retuni haring made 
their selections- 

Ail property descends to the saos* the eldest son always 
receiring the [aigeet share. If there be no sons the 
property goes to the nearest male relation;, but tf there be 
no male relationfi the property reYcrta t>ick to the riilagtt 
cmnmmnty* 
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t'laif'Way between these snrvivds of marriage ctijstoms 
of priiuetral Lime? among IUd ncm-Aryao primlUve tribes, 
and tbe more advanced forma of uiiLfriage whieh grow up 
HiiiW the Aryan Uw-makers, he the marriitge cTUftouia of 
the NAyore. Among the Nayars who live along the 
Malabar coast, on the west of India, the Mntriorcha] 
ajsLcm snrvivea. Peeoent ia traced through the female. 

The married womau ie abeolutdy free, freer probably 
thwn she ta onywlieie in the world. If ahe accepts a 
present from a man that in itself is marriage. 8he lives 
independent, and if she no langei likes or approves of her 
husband she dismisses liim and selects onorimn. 

Among the Ndyam “polyandry may now be said to 
be dead, and, alLhongh the issiie of a Nayar mamago ore 
still children of theii mother, rather than of their father, 
marriage may bo delined os a contxaet based on mutual 
eoneeut and dissoluble at will. It may bo wall said that 
nowbere Is the marriage tie, albeit tnfonual, more rigidly 
observed or respected than it U in Malabar ; nowhere is 
it more |ealously guarded, or its neglect more savagely 
avenged.”' 

The Malabar Mamage Act of 18B€i sought to legalize 
the luamage, or eambandham, of the N^nyare neverthe¬ 
less : “ the total number of sMnbanrihnms registered 
under the Act has, however, been inlimtesimat, and 
the reason for this is. odiuittedly, the reluctance of the 
men to fetter thair liberty to termisate soinhandbam 
at will by such restriclioiiJS as the necessity for tonnal 

' ^ liAif uid Coiknu/^ 
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divorce, or to tmdertftke the bardenfiome fesponaibiJitv 
of a legal obUgation to mamtain tbeir wife and aS- 
spiing.*' * 

It ijeeiue impoBsible to asoertam if the Aryans, who 
entotcd India, had in their ancestral homes any mar- 
cioge oustoma similar to those of the Nayaio. Max 
M&Uer held that the question *' whether in nnknown 
times the Aryans ever passed throegb the stage in 
which the children and all hunily property belong to 
the mother, and fathers have no recogni^ position, 
is one we can neither assert nor deny,*' Schrader, in 
his '* Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan People/' held 
that “ the power Of the husband over the wife among 
Indo-European people woe a hard and cruel reality 
agoinet which, oar modem sentiment rues tn revolt." 
He farther held, quoting Strabo, that ''they many 
many wives, purchased from the parent, giving a yoke 
of oxen in exchange," and that " the wife belonged to 
the man, body and soul, and her children are his 
proptniy as much as the calf of his cow and crop 
of his Bdd/* 

It may be that during the long journey towards 
India the women became few in nttmher, so that they 
received a consideration which would not otherwise be 
granted them. There Is evidence fTtini the Hig VAla 
that women in Tedfc times occupied a for higher 
poution than they did in tbeir ancestral bomea, or 

* *nmTa£iKi. '-CuMs fiod Tribes dI South IniUa," voL v, p- 838. 
HtjM. 
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Dven in tatof in ItiSia, The oW Iiido-l!<uropeiuJ 
oostaoj oi widows baming theiui>dves on th« dftBith 
of iheir hnslands sc&mE tn have died ouii for thare 
is no rrumtinn of it in tbs Vfcdft. ThsTS w one veise * 
which wna St one tuoQc interpwtad to ^nctLoa 
widow'biuming, a which becsaine comnion in 

later India, oapscioUy in Lower Bengal* This versa 
sajs: '* Withont teais, without soixow, decked with 
jewels, let the wives go up to the altar first/’ Thia 
was held to be sn inj auction for the widow of the 
di*<* ^!a cAd to bvtnx hcrseil on the fonend pyra. The 
word ♦* first ** is “ agie/' but a slight tnisteading might 
make it appear as ^ne,” which moons ‘*in the fire," 
so the verse tells the widow to go ap into (he 
fire. The result was " that thousands over thoosonds 
of deluded woman, in the moment of their greatest 
grief, have been sent to the blazing pyre with thia 
miserable passport to heaven/** The interpreiatioo of 
“agis" as *'agoe" waa, in the words of hiax Muller, 
the moet flagiaot inetoncfi of what eon be done by an. 
nnacrapnlotia priesthood. Qcre have tho usands of livea 
been sacrificed and a fanatical rebellion threasened on 
the onthority of a passage which was mangled, mis- 
tranaUted, and misapplied/' 

There seems no doubt that re-moiriage of widows 
was an established custom of Vedic times. There 

are verses whiob refer to a son of a womoii by her 

* 

* a. ISl T, 

* “ tcild-lttTnU,” Bajendn Let tlitia, voL U, p. 147. 
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seconcl timabandp ^6 to a wom&si (pan^ptirri) wbo 
ha4>t^e£i second aa well as to a mnn who 

bfifi uiMiried a widow. of the later Lnw-books 

of Gaatoma^ Apastaiuba^ or Manu refers to moli a 
costom aa wtdow^buniiii^. The Code ol Vtshnii, which 
ia late third or fourth cmtuiy* however^ ayu that 
*Wter the death of her husband a widow shoiUd either 
Lead a trirtumte life or aficaud the hmeml pyre ol her 
hnaband/' 

One 7ej^ ol the Hig Vsda soya thatj in certam 
casesp a woman can choose her own husband, for 
** happy ia the woman who is handsome, she choo^ 
her husband among the people,'' 

One entire hymn Is ascribed to a woman, Tishvarart, 
of the family of Atri. It would appear that wi^es luid 
husbands performed leLigioiiB sacrifices together, for one 
vurae * teila how " bum oidan times the matron goes 
to feast and general aacriBca,” Other Tezsea giTo 
pictures **of the Dawn ghining forth with sirn-Eieams* 
like women tioqpmg to the festal meeting*'; of how 
** maidens deck themaalvas with gay adornment to 
join the bridal feast,and of women at a gathoringi. 
gently amilmg and fair to look on/‘ 

Polygamy, when it existed, seems to have been 
condued io ohlels and heads of tnbea. One rerso* 
says: For like a king among bh wivea thou* Indm, 
dwelleat"; and another verse declares that *^lndra liaih 
taken and poaseeacd all castles as one common husband 

^ iSLa. 
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does his spenMs/' One an instance of a 

hoBband [ mmblin p with dice lop bis wife^ a habit which 
t)ecame the motive lor many subsequent told 

of in the dtamoi^ snd epics. Here, in the Yedio verse, 
the husband laments the toss of hia wuger, hia wife, 
for: '' she never veiod me, nor was angry with me, but 
{or the soke of the die« whase single throw is hual, mine 
own devoted wife I alienated.'' 

The sayings of some of the Vodio poets pve a more 
ceolistie view of the position women held in micient 
India than the poetic simiJea of other hymns. Qua 
pn^et declares that India himself hath said: *' the mind 
of woman tirroohs no dbeipUnOt her mtelleot hath littln 
weight.'' Another poet" seems to have conBidnred him¬ 
self particularly badly treated in same love episode, for 
be says; with wumon there can be no lasting Mend- 
ship * hearts of hyenas have the hearts of women." 

As the Biahmoue eonaolidated their power in India 
they compiled, for the gaidonce ol the Aryan rac^^ long 
treatises called Ealpa Sutras and S'rauta SutmSj giving 
elabotate detalis and instractiDDB respecting the nmneroufi 
thjLt had to ba duly perfarmed under the Vedic 
ritual. They also cckinpiled Grihya Sdtmsj giving iujunc¬ 
tions respecting the duly carrying on of the donxeetje Ulo 
of the joint-family* Finally, thero were the Dharma 
Sdtrufi, giving a full account of the ^cred laws, customB, 
and manners of the time. The most important of she 
Dharma Sutras 'was that of Manu^ whidi ia now long 
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Jojit Tbere is, bowever, ti redsctiaD of it knowD 
^ tlifl Li&w Book of Monu^ dating somBwhore 
the eecond century b.c-# jmd tha seoDnd oentTiry i.D. 
From tlieso sooroe^ oau be tcoo&d tho poflition of Tndia 
09 it becamo faenunod in, from obout the seventh century 
B.O*. by the ontbority of the Bmbuuma, Life was 
reduced to a otereotyped systotn: Eormuioted by a priest- 
hood cloiining divine heritage and divine poivero* the 
So-called divine ordinanceft of the Btabtuaus. A ^onmn*o 
sole longing in life was diceeced towards the birth of a 
ooUf w'fao could cimy on the eoerificial rites of the bonse- 
hold. A son oonld oJone s^cjfifica and perfonn the 
□bUgotmy penedio o&rings to the souls of bia father 
and forefathers^ to ensnre iheur progress ihrcmgh endless 
kransmigtatiQnB. 

To pocpetuate the sacrificial syst-em sons were 
married before they were even boys- Girls were 
hastened lu their Enfancy to the homes of their hus- 
bonds, there to deem Ofl a drsod calamity^ infliotod on 
them for misdeeds in this or in previous birtfaa^ the 
not having a son. If a wife hod no son it wi^ impera¬ 
tive that she pray her husband to sock out a new wife. 
When her hnsband died there waa only the safe tafnge 
of the funeral pyrUp else ehe must moum alone all the 
re mainin g days of her lifeg forsaken by the gods a 
portent of uulacky omen to all aroond her. If she 
remained a widow^ one lapse from virtue irould bo met 
by death from poison, or in the village wdl, ox from 
the stmg of a snake, no one except her own people 
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knowing how ihiit deaih lu IndiJi Iht* time 

had come whan, as tajre in bk Hietoi^ 

of Hiinmn Bfamoge* **b huppineea in thi> n^i 

world dfipendod upon hifl kaviog a coutinnoBfi ot 
male deecendant^i whose duty it wotdd ha to ciiaks Ihe 
periodic ofierings far the repose ol hit scml." As for 
W'oman, as Jolly remarks^ respect mm had for 
wommn wiui not grpimded on any ideal motiTe, bat 
becaouQ obe foldlbd the religioufi nocosBity for cODtinuing 
the race." 

The woman's daty is oleariy defined m the liaw 
Books. It is to please her busbEnd, rejoice in all that 
he docSi warsliip him as a god, ounaidor herself an 
ontcast if she has no son, and to die in the only hope 
that she may have a reward hereafter as hariBg 
worshipped her bnsband as a god here on earthp and 
not thmngb any Dther merit e! her own. The Law 
Book^ known as that of ManUp saya:^ the father 
protects her In childhood, her hnsband in yonthi her 
sons in old ago, a woman is never fit tor mdepondence"; 
and (urtheri nothing mmt be done hy her Independ¬ 
ently in her own houM/' Mann aJ&o deckles* Llmt 

thongh destitnte of viitne or seeking pleasure or deroid 
of good qualltLi^ a bnsbaml musE he con&mntly wor¬ 
shipped os a god by a [sitbful ; and f^ain : J If a 
Wife obeys her husband she will for that reason Eilone 
be exalted to heaven."' The Law Book of VishgUi 
which closely follows Maun, decrees^ that; No sacti- 
* ii. a* ' T. JM- ' V- IM* ■ ixr. 1$, 
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lice, no poiianoe, jmd da fasting is ailisiwed U> women 
spim from their husbands. To [toy ubadlence to her lord 
i)f tho only means for a woman to obtain filiss in lieavon." 

An eadier legiHlator, iirihaspati, of the sisth or 
seTenth century B.O., statos that Uio duties of a wife 
are: ‘^Biaing befom theothoiE, payingcevcmu:e to the 
elders of the famiJy, pioparlng food and condiments, 
and aaing a low seat.*' He sJso says that : ** Tho wife 
is doclaied to be devoted to her bneband who is olhicted 
w'heu he is afilicted, pleased when he is happy, squalid 
and iangnid when he is abaent, und who dies when he 
dles.*^ Manu' decreed that: "A wife, a son. and a slave, 
these thine are declared to have no property, the wealth 
which they cam, oi acquire, ia for him to whom they 
belong.’* 

A wife might be superseded for specific reasons. 
Apastamba, tho taw-giver of the sixth or seventh cantuiy 
held that: **If a husband who has a wife who is 
willing and able to perform her share of the rdigioua 
dudes and who has a son, he shnlI not tftfce a second.” 
He also decreed that : ” Ha who has nn|n6tly (ocBakcii 
hia wife shall put on an ass's whin with the hair tamed 
outside, and beg in seven housas, saying, ’ give alms to 
him who forsook hia wife.' That shall be his livelihood 
for aix months.*' 

fifonu, t^slating a few centuries later, ia much more 
specific, for he ordained ; " For oso year let a husband 
bear with a wife who hates him, but after the lapse ol 

* VUU4J0. 
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otie year let him dapirive her of her proj^rty aod taro 
btr out." He extends this law oi soperBeaBion fay another 
injanction that: “ li a woman indnlgee in intoxicating 
liquor, ot does sinful things, or opposes her hofiband, or 
annoys him, or wastes his money she may be superseded 
by a second 

Tho gauctri nils respecting the abandoning of a \w\Ib 
was dadareil by Mann, to be that - " If she has tjo 
children abn may be supemedod in the eighth year. If 
her children aU die in the tenth year, if she has only 
daoghtete in the dexonth year, but instontiy if she saya 
disagreeable thinss.*' Neverthdess he sajs^' “Neithei 
by sale nor by wpndiation is a wife roleased from her 
husband/' 

The same teaching is foUowed by the law-giTer Baud- 
hayana,* who deoroed: " Let him abandon a wife who 
has no cbUdien in the tenth year, one who bears daughters 
only in the twelfth, one whose tbildten all die in the 
fifteenth, but one who is qaarrelaamB without delay. 

With respect to this abandonment it has been held 
that it “ Probably only meant that the husband took 
another wife, hut stiU mamtained hia own wife as a 
member of the family, and this is the practice which 
is aiill ofaserxed. To send a xirtnous xirife adnfl in the 
world because she is incapable of bearing mala issne, la 
« practice unknown in India, and would bring disgrace 
and dishonour on the family."’ > 

* |. tBk ‘ iL 11, 1, fl" 

1 E. C. Dutt, “Histarj of ClviIleUio& la India." xoL 11, p. *1. 
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In IndU marriage is ffpritual afi well s bond of 
boixuLD love. Therefore the Law-Book of Vs^^iehta 
decreod that; *^The teadier (acaiya) m ten timea more 
▼enembk than the loomed exponent of the Rcripiures 
(apadhyflTB), a father a hundred times more than the 
teacher^ and the mother a thousand times more than the 
father/* 

The earliest Uponiehads of abont the six& centaiy 
show woman taking their part in oontroverriee with men, 
probably dne to the fact that the Upaniahads continn the 
free IhonghL of Kahatriyaa and outlying clans not inclined 
or oceoatomed lo submit to BrUunanie guidanc^^ In 
the Bribed Amnyaka Upaniabod the renowned priest 
^afnayalkya and his wife^ hE&itrejJ, engage freely in 
discussing pbilofiopbical apecnlatioDSp That this was an 
exception seems clear from the fact that the priesl had 
a second wife, B^tjayanl, and that she possessed only 
such knowledge as women poeeeaE/* 

The same priest, when too doealy pressed by questions 
respecring ths natnm of Brahman^ in public aa^emblyp 
by a woman named GirgT Viqakanav]^ gently rebuked 
bet, saying: '*0 Gaigfr than aakest too much sbont a 
deity abont which we are not to ask too mtieh." 

Under Buddhism womon wci^a allowed to enter the 
Order on the entreaties of Mahapraj^petli the foster* 
mother of Bnddha. 

In the Culls Vagga we are told how Buddha was ap« 
pcuached by his foBter^motheTj who pleaded that ‘^t 
would be well. 0 Lordt if women should bo aUowod to 
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reiiocuic<* ibeir bninas and enter the homeless state onder 
the doctrine and diedpltne explained by T&thifiatn/' 
Buddha consentedj but he said s ** Under whatsoever 
dootrine and dUciplinB women are allowed to go forth 
from the honsebcld life into the bonneJeea state that 
leligion will not last/’ 

Five bnndiied women were at one time admitted by 
Buddha to the Order* andp according to the CuUa Vagga 
''thus the order of Nunn was firmly eatablished and 
waxed in nambers in one place and anotbeTi in village^ 
town* country! afid royal city, MatrouB* daughteis-in-lftW* 
and maidens bearing the windom of BuddhCp the Law 
and the Order rejoiced at bis system^ and filing Utrror 
at the prospect of continnouB tebirth joined the Order/" 
Mi&. Bbye Davids has held that under BuddbUm 
** the bereaved mother^ the ehildJeas widow, are cmanoi* 
patod from grief and contumelyr the Magdalen from 
remerse^ tHj^ wife of rajah or rinh man from the ennni of 
an idle life of ]mtury« poor man^a wife from earo and 
drudgery^ the young girl from the biumUatton of being 
banded over to the suitor who bids bighast^ the thought- 
fui woman from the ban imposed upou her intellectual 
development oonventional tradition/^ ^ 

As a natural xesoU of this admisEion of women the 
Buddhist monke made Igvo to the new comers^ who were 
on several ocoaaiona mdignanh Matters came to a criiria 
when one woman of the clan ol the Mallas BMing a 
weakly Btkehu on the road struck up against him with 
i Ervimfr felyr 1900. 
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the of hill Hhonlder and knocked him over.*^ This 
case other cases were brought before IBoddhaj who 
directed that lor the future the Bnddblet irten should 
not make love to the wonLon, and that ibc women should 
get out of the way and make loom for the menn 

Although wameu were tolerated in the Buddhist 
Church, nerertheless ** we find the women of India aU 
the mote zealously engaged as feilow-labourers through 
charity, aasifitancOp and aamcain those practical spheres 
which the young Church opened up for religions useful' 
ness. Hie siupondous muniftoence which mat the 
Buddhist Order at every step, proceeded in grea£ moastire* 
perhaps in the greatest measure, from women*" ' 

Mrs. Mannings in her valoable book on Ancient India p 
wrote that in India women in poerufi appear a« forest 
trees flowering iu wild luxuriance, wfbibt woman in real 
life resemble flowering pears and peaches nailed against 
the wull/^ Certainly women in the epic and dramatic 
poetry of India stand out vividly in tiie wild 
tuxnrianoe of free and unfettered action. They choose 
their lovers frenu those who have done heroic deeds in 
brilliant Evcnnes of contest between rival wooers- They 
place garlands on the fictoc's neck, and thus freely 
choose him as a hueband, Arrian, writing from the 
acconDts of Ncarcbna and of Megastfeenes, who was 
Greek Amba^itiadoT at the Court of Ghandm Gupta hxnn 
306 to 298 gives the accouni oI real life in describ¬ 
ing these contests; ** As many of their- young women as 

* OKdffiib«]gk p* Ifll 
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thjcy dc^miiiiuTi&g^bloa^ brought forth b}f thfiir piurocts 
into & pnljlic plooep where be who wini the prize At 
wreatiing, boxingt or mnning, or Aoy proposed 
cbooeea her for fadda who plesaea him beet/' 

Stillj the pcetii of the epiofi and dramas of India 
most hft've woreti irom a eynth^s of reality tbeir ideal 
pjctorea of the periods they depict. The epia MahAbhir 
rata tells the stoj^, so often mietraiialBted into English 
verse, of Dranpodl, the commozi wife o! five Pindara 
brethers. The eldest brother of the five staked Debq- 
padf oe a wager on a single threw of the dice. He toet^ 
the WAgOfi and Hranpadl^ The other brothers eiiclaicned 
in wrathi ^*0, elder brother, gamblers have in their 
honHes many slave wotn-eHf they do not stake Iheas 
women having kindness for them/^ Dranpadl is then 
dragged away by her captor^ and snbiected to inde- 
soriboble inBolis. 

The story of the gentle, long-sufibing Sitip the wife 
qf in usid in the second great epic of India, the 

Bfinxiyona. The stoi^ la one that has aroiiaed the love 
and pity of many gensrations of Indian womcnp as they 
ikten to the moving sound of the stately Sanskrit 
telling bow Slta woe camod off by the deceit of the 
fierce demon, Bavona, and of all her anffarings in the 
demon's stronghold in Lankai or Ceylon, and of bet 
gentle tesigoadon nnder the loss of the love of her 
htisband, Bam^ 

In the welbknowD drama g( S^akuntala-j by India’s 
greatest poet, SahdEsa, the King Dnahyanta fsila to 
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rect^mze bi^ wifCj S'aknutala^ ^ter she had loot the 
token of recognition* % ring he bAd given her* The 
words of S'akuntaUj in her sorrow at not being recog- 
ni«d by her hnsb^d* give the ideal picture of a faithfaJ 
Hinda wife. She pleads that: '' The wife k caan's half. 
The wife k the first of frienda^ The wife is the root of 
virtue, wealthp and pleasure^ The wife ie the root of 
salvation p Sweet^Epeeefaed wives are ever near in times 
of joy. They are ixunistering helps in houni of eickn^ 
and sorrow, - * . A wife, therefore, is man's mo^t 
treasured wealth. No man, even in hk anger* should 
do aught that is displeasing to hia wife, for on her 
depends happLaess* joy, and virtue/* To relieve tha 
ten sen ess of the ratustioni and to quench the tears of the 
speotatorB whan the drama is acted, the umal poetic 
device of a lelkf is immediately introduced by the King's 
words: Women generally speak untmths- Who ohall 
believe in thy words ? 

The wave of Mngbal and Muhammadan invasions 
of India had a deep-felt influence on the podtion of 
woman in India. A widespread system of polygamy was 
introduced ae well as the Zenana system, which reacted 
on the Hindu population so as to lead to a enstom 
of seclusion of women, partly in self-defencet partly In 
imitation of the alien conquerors- The Kmperor 
Akbar* who reigned from 1556 to 1605, is said to have 
inculcated monogambut as his Vizier, AbuJ Fazl* 
wrote: “ There is a great inconveniencG arising from 
the number o! his Majesty's wives, but his Majesty, 
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out of the abundiuice of his wisdom and pmdence, 
has made ti subaerviont to pablio adTontage; for by 
contracting inaniageE with the daughters of the princes 
of Hiadnston and of other csoimtries, ha secures himself 
Against msDireotion at borne and from powerful aJlijmcee 
abroad/* He ie said to have held that mm should 
marry four wives. A Persian woman to have some one 
to talk to» a Khoraaani woman to do the boxtBo work^ 
a Hindu wotoMi for nursing the cbitdtenp and a Turkic 
ston woman to have some ona to whip oa a warning 
to the other three.** 

Sir Thomas Bog woa Ambassador from James I to the 
Goort of Jahangir^ who reigned from 1605 to 1607. 
He wrote of Nur Johln, the wife of the Emperor, that 
coins were struck bearing her nOme^ os did ako the gr^t 
seal affixed to the Imperial patents. By degrees she 
become supreme in the empire. The Emperor uied to 
say that she was capable of conducting all afiCoirSi and 
that all be wonted was o ^oinl and a bolde of wine to 
beep him merry." When Jahangir was captured by 
a rebel, the Empress NOr Joh&n^ known os Nir Mahals 
took the held and Cooght until three elephant drivers were 
killed in front of bet and her elephant wounded \ ohe 
retreated bring arrows into the enemy and onconroging 
her troops. The moat wondrous tomb the world has 
ever seen—the Taj Mahal—was erected by the Emperor 
Shah Jahin for his wiii?, Aifamnnd Bann Bogttm 
Moat of the Mnhamniedem of the present day have 
only one wife, and it has been held that 9$ per cent. 
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of Mtiiummadanfi ojb tiow wd that ** it la 

eanifistly to be hoped that befctre long a general synod 
of Modem docbore 'wiU authoritatively declare that 
polygamy^ iikf^ aiaveryp U abhorrent to the lawB of 
Idam-” ^ 

Under Muhammadanism a wife's property and pousa- 
done are her own. The Prophet declared: May the 
eurse of God rest on him who repndiateB hia wife 
capriciously/' 

Sir Lepd Gxiflin was of opinion that ** Si may fairly 
be asserted that the position of a tnarried Muhammadan 
woman to-day is aocklly and legaQy more EGcure and 
protected against arhitrary violence cither to person or 
property than that of an EngliahwomaUi whose disabi¬ 
lities until the laat few years were a reproach to onr 

regards the Zenana aystemi which was adopted 
by ra&pcctaible Hindus as a necesalty^ on ths Muham-^ 
madan tnvasions^ or copied as a eign of respectahilityi 
it has been held to be: ** the laat downward step, fatefully 
possible bceatisa of all that had gone before it^ was the 
acceptance of the custom of secluding women of the 
upper castes in the women's apartments and cutting 
them oS from all partidpatioin in public lifc^^'^i Lady 
Duiforin, who in India hud unique opportnnitiflii of 
iorming an opinion on the matterg wrote that ; "" The 

' 3« “ Lifa and TfiAchin^ ol MdhAinm^d*** Byed Amccf 4lL 
' Bea hikDdttirtkmt " W^ou’i InflueiKie In cbe East/- 
* ^ The Crown of tUa^dttijimr*' Fan^abiift p- lOi^ 
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I carried a^vny Eroin my visit to Indift were 
ID vim ably pfeaajint ones. I huve never seen wattien 
more sympatbelic, more full of ^nM^e ikod dignity, more 
coorteons or more sncces&fnl ia the art of giving a 
cordlai reception to a straagor than those 1 met 1>utund 
the pardah/' Her conclnsioxi was: “I for my poit 
consider ttut andor ibe present conditioD of eastem Life 
the 2 eimDa system affords many undoubted adTantoges/* 
The mona of the ordimiy female poptilation of Himlu 
India move abont as freely in the west Naverthe* 
^ess, " the first pnjUmsioo to gentility contists in matdiig 
the fcmaies of one"! faiuily purdahwshinsJ* ^ 

There can be no doubt, however^ that the Zenana 
aystotn baa some practical dktadvsncagca, oa it prevents 
women from esiabiiahing their own individuality m the 
ordinary concerns ol life. The riak a woman nma in 
beiiig {ratidalently repreoenied by some one else in a 
pnrdahniishin system, where she cannot unveil her face, 
ie illn^tmted in a case reported in The Time$ of June 3, 
1915. The oaae was an appeal to the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Priory Conndl, and '"Sir John Edge, m 
delrvering judgment, aaid that the enit we^ brought 
to enforce^ by sale of certain villages, payment of 
money doe under a mortgage deed executed in 1892. 
The appelliinEfi aUeged that the mortgage bad not been 
properly atteited. The mortgagore were two ^tirdoA- 
aa^hin ladies who did not appear b^ore the attesting 
witnesses, and consequently their Cacci were not laeen 
* Qum Fraud &m, !Fhi Sladj of Hhulukm,^* p -1091 
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Ky them. The latter were* however^ well acquainted 
with thfiir voices, and tlieti! Lordshipfi were that 

they did identify the luortgagors when the deed wa.q 
executed. The mortgagors on tbiit oecadoin were 
brought from the of the bou;^ in which they were 

to m iinte-room to execute the deed. In the antc-rooni 
the ladies seated them^vee on the floor, turd between 
them and the two attesting witnesses there was a cAicit, 
or bamboo screen, which was not lined with doth, 
hanging in the doorway. Those witneaseB recogni^d 
the ladies by their voices, and said that they saw each 
lady eseente the deed with her own hand, although 
owing to the cAicA they were unable to aee their ^£ 03 . 
On the other side on attempt was made to pruve that a 
tal, through which nothing oould be seen, was hanging 
in the doorway. Their Lordehlpe accepted the evidence 
of these wiincEses as true, and bold it proved that the 
mortgage deed was duly attested within the meaning 
of the Transfer of Property Act, 1883. It was not 
disputed that the mortgage deed w'os in fani the deed 
of the two purduhna^hin ladies,*^ 

The later Hindu period teeme with women of command¬ 
ing genius and ahSity. Thu Maiatha widowed Quedn^ 
Ahalya Ba!^ who died In 1795* was a woman who stands 
out alone in India as eupretne for wisdom, piety, and 
incesflont labour and good work. She mised Indore from 
a group of hoveb to a wealthy city and in Mllwa she i& 
aULi worshipped as a deity. 

The custom of the seotufiion of women him always 
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been relaitjd in the case of mUng princossas. The 
Begum of Bhopal, 8Imb JiJaao, before her iufkm«ge, 
always attended durbar in open court and adminiBtcred 
iuBtice. Her motbci', the Sikandar Begum, ruled 
with inflesible will and aklU- Sir Lepel Gtiflin waa 
of opinion that “it would almoBt appear that the 
Fbulkian chiefa excluded, by direct enactment, all w'Oinen 
from any share of power from the suspicion that they 
were able to use it far more wisely than tbemaelvea-** 
Under British rule in India many problems respecting 
women have presented thamaelves for solnHon, In all 
eases in which reforms have been carried ont they have 
been in aocordance with the general concensus of educated 
opinion in India. It 'would be futile to aasert that 
suicide under the strain of overwhelming ca lam ities 
can be averted. In India the snicide of widows on then 
hnsband'e death has been prohibited by law in conformity 
with not only Western bat Indian demands. The 
snicide of a widow on the death of her husband may 
be explicable on the groands of poignant grief, or in 
bopea of joining the departed in a future life. Mr. 
Farquhar has fairly stated this side of the question 
in saying of a Hindu widow: “ Overwhalmsd with grief, 
she do^ net want to live. The hard asceticism and lonely 
misery of widowhood make the outlook ah the dark^. 
On the other hand, she has only to endure the pyio, and 
she will immediately have a rapturous reunion with her 
lord in heaven."» The first two questions which present 
* CiWA ol Ulndsbuti'* p> B0. 
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thsmsieiTBs are; who lodticcB her to a herd asoeticiam 
and to a ionelj widowhood 7 The only answer given te 
that it was the Brahmiuiic iawittekera. The dire fate 
of a widow depends od the Bc&htnanic aoal doctrine. 
Under Brflbmaaic ritual the widow on the death of her 
hiuhand has herself passed out of life, ail her piayei# and 
all her tears oan no longer hring aught to her soul but tha 
bitter memory that she can no longer bo of eervioo to 
one she loved. She is bmshed aside, und the earn of 
the fature progresa of the deceaaed’a soul is left, under 
Brahmanic-made laws, to her infant son or to tlie nearest 
male relative. Here comes in the bitterness of the 
struggle for the widow, and there are many devont and 
noble souls of women in India of to-day who bdieve 
firmly that in qtutttng life they follow the course 
Brahmanic tradition has laid down for them. Mr. 
Faiquhar has recorded that, “Quite recently, near 
Calcutta, a bereaved wife, in the exaltation of her 
sugmsb, detenninedty homed herself in her own room 
at the very time when the body of her husband was being 
exhumed on the ^fre. Whan such a case oocurs, the 
Hindu commimity thrills with sympathy and reverumje. 

The old religioue ideas have by no means lost all their 
force." ‘ 

"Sati,” means the woman who b, whoexUta, as perfect 
woman j therefore it bas been said that i “ She who dies 
for her husband ia also called 6ati m a more special 
xmae. ... It is this last proof of the perfect unity of 
* Op. cit.^.eo. 
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Ixxly and sott], ibis d^^otion beyond tho gmve^ wliicli 
Weaifsm critics have ^jhoeeji lu otir mproach. They 
were right in at^acbrng m much importance to it; 
only differ from them tn ihttdring ol our Satia with 
nuchiuigeabb tmpeci and love, rather than pity."' 

Tba game spirit iivea m the storiea of $ir Rabindranath 
Tagore, whera devotioD and the ht^iam pf the 

Hindu wife he paints are of a kind to explain to na that 
though the mortni rite of Saii ia ^ded, the spirit that 
led to it LB not at ah eittinct- It [iea re-embodled in a 
thousand acts of sacrifice, and in many a ddivering up of 
the czeature-sdft and its pride csf life and womanly desire."^ 

In India of to-day 17 per cent, of the total female 
population ore widows, and of the^ one-third of a 
tniUioii are under fifU^en years of age^ Under orthodox 
Hindu cuslOTo marriage is a fetigious j^nmient, and 
accordingiy 48 per cent of tho total female populottoo 
is married of which 7 per cent, are claesed, m tho Cenaus 
Eeport, as widows. 

The Indian point of view holds that ttnder ihe forced 
Western atresa of life, In oettuk! fact soma 75 per cenL 
of Western g^aato wonmn do not marry* and cer- 
tainiyi indnatria] conditions on the one haud« and devotion 
to social pleasiirea (or duties) cn the others more and mom 
unfit a majority of wom^ for officient motherhood." 3 

* A V fcndi ea tiDii of Hinda Woanaii^” by A, H^C6CHiiMifc*WKmy, 

PapcTi Sodotoobal Sodetfi Lmdos^ 101!^ ^ 1. 
i ■^B^tndnuistb Emetfe p, iltT. 

1 Coanummuiij, D|L GiL p,JL 
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The problem of existence waa solved for woman in 
India by BtahmaniEiu, which aeserted that ahe bas no 
individuality apart from her huaband, and that on his 
death she had best blot beiseli otit of existence and be 
applauded for so doing. No btinmo being could main¬ 
tain that this is a reasoned view of life, or that it is 
one which could appeal to any intnitivu feeling of human 
nature. A solution bos bean given for this sad lot of a 
Hindu widow which dooms her to a perpetual loneliness 
of widowhood, if not to death. The most renowned law¬ 
giver, after Manu, is Yainavalkya, with the anthoritalive 
coru mcn ta i y tbercon, the Mitilkshara, by Vigna&vara, 
of the eleventh or twelfth canttuy. Thia law book rales 
Bupieme in Bengnl, Mithila, and in West, and even in 
parts of South, Tudin ft decrees ** that the wealth of 
a regenerate man is designed for religious purposes and 
a woman's sncceesion to euch property is unfit, because 
flhe 15 not competent for the performance of reb’gloua 
rites.'* The wdow, however, nDder the decrees of 
another authority, fialyayann, could "eD|Oy with 
moderation the property of her deceased husband until 
her death. After her death lot the heirs it. But 
aha has not property therein to the extent of gift, 
tuortgage, or sale.'^ In order to prevent the retention 
of the property m the hands of the widow, it was bald 
that she must, under the authority of the Vedio text, 
go mto the fim and commit Buicido. The property then 
passed to the male heirs, who had fu)lar discretion to 
expend it on tBlIgious sacrifices foi the supposed benefit 
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of tbe ecu! of Ih^ deceased wi for the Ecal benoGt of the 
oSioiatiEig Brabman pdeete. If b« the real explana- 
tioD of the iinmtufal ciime of widows huming^ and one 
oan on]y hope that it ia not^ it iu the tno&t tragit;: inatanoe 
of the woe$ which a pHi^sthood can inflict^ not only od 
women but on mankind. Otlier inore piacticol reasona 
have been soggeEted for the practice of widow-bmtiing. 
A French traveller, Bernier, who gives a vivid descrip¬ 
tion of his hfo in India from tu 166B, stated that: 

Many persom whom I conatilted on the snbjeci wonid 
fain have peinnadcd me that an esccoss of affection was 
the catiaa why these women bum themselves with their 
deceased husbands, bnt I soon found out that this 
abominable practice is the effect of early and deep 
rooted prejudices. Every gid is taught by her toother 
that it is virtuous and laudable in a wife to rmngle 
her aahes with those of her husband. . . * These opinioiia 
men have always inculcated as an easy mode of beeping 
women hi sab]ectinD„ of securing thdr attention id times 
of sickness and of deterring them from administermg 
poison to their husbands." iieferriiig to the Brahman 
priests who performed the ftmerul rites» Bernier wrote : 

I have not yet mentioned oil the barbantyor atrocity 
of the^ monsters^ In some ports^ instead of burning 
the w^oman the BrahmaTift buty the widows aUve by alow 
degrees,*' 

Many efforts were made under Muhammadan rule to 
prohibit the enstam of widow-huming- No woman was 
allowed to sacrifice herself without permission from 
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the mler of the proTince where ths widow voided, and 
anla^ the widow inftiflted on raseiving permi^^oD it 
was always refosed. 

Under the Porlugueae artminiatration of their territories 
more deoiaiTe stops were taken to prohibit the custom. 
In the Commentaries of Aifouso De Albuquerque, which 
were copied from (leBpolches sout to Eiug Dom EmmonuoJ, 
it is narrated that; "If any Hindu died his wite had 
to hum herself of her own freewill, and when she was 
proceeding to this solf-sacrihce it was with great merry' 
mating and blowing of music, saying that she desired 
to accompany her husband to the other world- . . . 
However, w*hen Affenso JDb Albuquerque took the city of 
Goa he forbade fmm that time forih that any more women 
shoiUd be burned, and though to change one's custom 
is equal to death itself, neverthelesa they were bippy 
to save their liros, and spoke very highly of him because 
he bad ordered that there should be no more burning." 

The feeling against widow-btinring had grown bo 
anivuEsai, especially after it had bean vigoroualy 
denounoed by Tlam Mohan Roy. that in 1829, 
the government af Lord Bentinch, it was declared to 
bfi Ulegnl in British India. Public opinion advanced 
ao far in &vour of the reuuimagc of widows, an opinion 
that was swayed much by the learned advocacy of the 
Snaskrit scholar Chandra VidyaaSgara, that the Act XV 
of 1856 was passed, declaring that; “ Sfo marriage con¬ 
tracted with Hindus shall be invalid (and no issue of 
Bueb marriage shall bo illegitiQUite) by reason of the 
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woman tuTin^ been pieriotidy matried or betrothed.*' 
Girb in Hinda India are betiothed at the aga of threo 
or fonr, imi tbis im iznperfeot &nd revocable oiQtU ibo 
real coremony of munia^ takes place by tbo bflde and 
bridegroom taking setren steps logetlieit the loet etop 
marking the marriage. On macriage, the bride entera 
the joint-family of her husband, and on her bnshwii'a 
death—mad iu higher castes even if he die between the 
betrothal and martiage—her Btatoi becomes that of a 
widow^ Her hair then cnt the bracelet on her arm 
broken^ she m yiewed m an omen of iU luckj to be avoided 
on all faativB occamons, Pnbhc opinion revolted agaiiiHi 
the early age at which a bride was taken to her bus* 
bmud'e honee, and the onstom wma d^qimced poblioly 
by Kcabab Chandra Son^ with the result that in 1891 
the Government of liord Lawrence pas^ d Marriage 
Act, that the age of maniage for a bride ehoold be raked 
to twelve. 

ISdojcmtion—in the Western use of the term “edaoatioEi 
—of w'Dmon in India can hardly be said to be wilhin 
the oontemplatiaD of any orthodox Hiuda tkmiljH The 
Hindti family ib alilj based on patriarchal Ideas, It m 
knit togethfir by a asored doty of father to mn and 
of wife to hoaband. In snch a eondition of famiiy 
life Weatem modce of thought clash with the ideals 
of an Eastern star^typed condition of society. They 
tend La ioasen the bonda of dUal piety and the demotion 
of wife to hnibmnd. They have no re$pect for the 
sadnsion of the xenjuim and the pride which veils th« 
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fiacied traditions of family lifs ficotu ilte obtinsive 
^crntuiy of the aaitoiiiidiiig YiUage-Eblh. 

In Hindu Ladia^ bo saco’ed is the husband to bis wife 
that she dare not Enention his ttome in pnbliOj and so 
jealpna ia the husband of the privacy of hie, wife^a good 
fatne and honour that to e3cpress to hirn tbe Weatero 
greeting of hope that all is well at home is an insult 
resented by even the baiQbleat villogeri The portatE 
of family life in India ate closed to the foreignar as 
much as are tho portals of the Hindu temples, for within 
the jotut-family miuiy families combine—husbandsi 
Kons. and wives living nndfir a bond of aacetdotal 
eanetion over w'hioh preside the gods imd forefathers 
and the revered traditions of past gen^mtionG* As 
regards tbs education of women m India, the Abbd 
Dnboia wrote tu lfil7 tbat^ **The inunodeet girls who 
are employed in the worship of the idols . , . are the 
only women teught to readt to sing, and to dance. It 
would be thought the mark of an inegular education 
if a modest woman were found capable of iieading. 
She heraclf would conceal it out of shame- As to the 
dance* it k confined entirely to the pinfligate girls* 
who never mk in it with the men/* The lost Cemsoa 
Bepoit, of lOl^t states that there ore only ten femalos 
per thousand of the popuIaLion able to write or read 
A aimple letter from a Crittnd ; the number for men lb 
106 per thousand F 

No aecular system of Weatem education can solve 
tho problem of woman in India it may implant in 
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thu son lees feTorenoo for tho anthority of tbo fatb«r 
And fotefAtfaeiSr but it bas not yat weakenned the devo- 
ticm of the wife to the hnsbatid nor the belief of the 
mother that in the birth of a she km pjoualy 
fulfilled the inecmtable dictates of nature oed won the 
favour of the gods. It has not yel czmbed the la^^ 
mtonant of bope in the ^nl of thfi long-suffenng widow 
that her willing service in the household may aeauage 
Aomewhat of her misery and perdmnoo help the soul 
of her departed lord in its progress throitgh the unknown. 
Western systems of education^ if introduced into the 
family life of India miA of all that makes that fainity 
Ufii instinct with filial piety and womanly devotioUi 
may result in diequietudo and unrest, and in implanting 
us a coming generation defiance of ail authority^ divine 
or temporal* At present, aithongh tba joint-family b 
knit together in a sacerdotal bond of uciemp yet year 
by year there b an incieoae in the number of those 
who apply for a parlitian of the |oint-£sjnily property 
on the death of the head of the familj,H the etdeat 
representativew Tbk alone indicxatcA a diEmptiiKi of the 
basis on which the whole social life of India re^ts^ 

It has been urged, in dofence of the ideals the 
past traditions of India hav-e nurtured in the hearts 
of her worneut that in the joint-family the infiqeiLce 
of woman eiercisee a subtle ipell over those who 
am within the inner sanctnaryi whene it irngna 
aopreme- Dr.^ CoomaraBwamy sayB;^^ 1 cannot 

^ Ojk (ill p. 3 l 
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emphafii^se too attongly the fact of this inflnence of 
lEOthen in India, not miirely children and in 

household malterG, but oirBr gro^n-np mes^ to whom 
their word is bw- One might olmo&t say that the 
Native Statea are ruled by the gucen-motherB from 
behind the purdah/* 

The reaction agadnat fiome of the tendencies of Woeieni 
civilization ta ptainlj indicated in the words of the same 
artietic Idealist where he Baya: "" The aociaJ power of the 
Indian woman is already rednoed, wherever indnetrial 
modes of thought hare penetrated. What power remaing 
tends to pass away jErom the mother and the widow to 
more conspkuons and Bali-Aosettive types. Another 
fifty ysars of education in India and the Indian 
mother will have no more hold over her grown*up aons 
than the European mother has now/" 

The ideal woman* in tbs thought of India, baa been 
depicted* north and eoutb* from the earliest ages much 
u she is viewed khday* In the Mahlbliirata the perfect 
woman b she who k gontle and views bar hofihand as 
her ideal. She should rise early^ serve Uie gods* attend 
to the house and sacred domestic fire* be devoted to her 
poronis and to the parents of her husband. Such le 
her hoocoTj such is her virtue. In Bcrath India* the 
author of tha Suralp in lamenting over the death of his 
wife, said' "When I have tost a woman who excelled 
in the knowledge of the house* who was devoted to oU 
duties of the bouse* who never opposed my word nor 
traoBgiTfiBsed my door, who soothed me, and 
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slept before I slept, nor rose before I tosa; woe la me I 
I COD noTcr a^in eloae tny eyes in sleep.*' 

In tbo mitt^Io of the eighth century the Tamil 
Niladiysr deacrihea the ideal wife as i '* The wife is she 
who, aJthoimb wnnt ta in the hooie, when rclntjoni 
come to feast enough to dram an ocean, gently welcomes 
all and shines ns the goddess oJt the house." Again, 
another verse says : " lEhe wife is she who b gentle*' 
voiced, proud when need be, yet winning in pleasant 
places. She b devoted to her husband and fitly n,lrtTT.cj 
for hb love, She is fair to look upon and her gentle 
natore brings Bhame to the villiige^follL'' Womanhood 
b worshipped, m South India, as the vitalizing force of 
the mu verse, joinod balf*and*hBif with the god S'iva, 
with whom united, they dance the dance qf creation, 
life, &Qd death* 

The ideal of womanhood in India of to*day has been 
eloquently described in the words; "De^ite the crush¬ 
ing weight of patriarchal authority and alJ its pitiable 
reaulta, the Hindp home hides some - very beautiful 
tbiogs. The faithfulness, devotion, and love of the 
wife and mother, the homility and tvilUcg tninbtty of 
the bcoken-hearted widow, the obedience and affection 
of the SODS and daughters, even when grown up, the 
subdued foy and shady retiremBut oI the 
sacramental note proEent always and eveiywhero^ 
these are thiuga of real worth and beauty, esquidto as 
a bed of scented violets in an English forest glade," ■ 

' Tlw Ctotto or mn^aiam," Fu^ulisr. p, 101 
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In such & position it may bo woU to remoTnbfliF tho 
ivDiidB of BaroHi that; “ It good that ine33 in their 
mnoYationa foUow the esiample ot Time itoelf, 

whichf indeodp innovatoth ^reatly^ but quietly, and by 
degrees scaree to be porcei^ed." 
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XioKD fifosLET, to ft tueniotoble speeob belnis tbo 
Houae of ]>otdB, stated that in lodia; "We are 
waitclung a great and sttipendous process, the recoil' 
atmctloii of a decomposed society. What we 
was described as a paralld to Eoxope io the fifth 
centioiy, and we haTB now, as it were, before os, 
in that vast congenes of people we caU India, a 
long, slow march hi oneven stages ttuoagh alt the 
CCTtnriefi from the fifth to the twentieth. Stupendous 
indeed, and to guide that txanstlion with sympathy, 
duty, and national honour, may well be called a 
^uriiniB mission." 

Hiudoism as a caste system tends to tie down to 
aooeettal mistom the daily iife, habits, and social ordi¬ 
nances of the people. NevertbeleBs, HimTiriBn i ^ ^ 
creed is pliant and wide enough b its scope to admit 
of any Tirifying inaueaces with which il may bo 
brought mto contact. It absorbed the bmt of Bud¬ 
dhism, and emerged from tbo« mfiueitces mrived 
ameliorated. As a socia] ay^em HinduiBni "is primarily 
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suppQE^ to bfi bod^d OB birth ^d oconpa- 

tion; bat hereditihty ocoapeptioii no looger oxietai and 
th 0 i:e is Tithing in tho natm® of things to provenl 
a man , plfbfiian boriii ftom riaing as high in the soda! 
ecale^ in the EoropeMi ftense* as he caJ3- Esamples of 
thiB^ under the benign Bridah Grovemment* are 
jnuDfirona; hut at no tjme^ perhaps ^ waa there any¬ 
thing like an interdict to their nsiiig in thia eemae. 
All c^ea afford authentic inBtaneea of the rise of 
some of their mdimdnal members, dating tiom the 
remoteHt times.'* ’ 

Hindtiiem as a creed remainB plasdo to outaide in^ 
flaencea* for, aa a recent CcnsoB Beport states, it include 
a complex congeries of steeds and doctrioea* It 
ahcltan within its portab taonotheisiia, polythoiets^ and 
pantheists; worshippers of the gods Vtsima and S'iva 
or their female coimterparta - - - and a host of more 
or le^ heterodox soctarieSi many of whom deny the 
snpremacy ol the Brahmans, or at least have non- 
Brshmanical religions leaders," The infinence of Western 
cfvilization and thought on the educated and thinking 
dasses was hrst shown by the formsIiQii of the Brahma 
BamBj in 1838 by Ham Mohan Boy- This moTement 
was a protest against gross idolatry and sgainst Ihu 
sacrificing pi onimalB in religious functions. It was 
further a protest sg&inst such worn oat relics of a 
bygone post as the burning of widowBi the custom of 
prohibiting ibe remamage of women onoe betiothedi 
■ Ouin FicmA ** StoSj of p, 
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or married vod left wi^owed^ and agiatimt polygamy* 
Bam Mohan Boy, however, held finn to the V^das, 
and aa a Hr&timAn taught that the Si^reme God waa 
the Brahman ot the Ved^ta^ He waa sacceeded by 
Bevendranatb Tagore, who, from 1841 to 1872, waa 
the guidii^ light and preetdiog spirit of the Sam^j, 
which afterwards oontiaaed m the Adi, or Firsts Dhartna 
Somaj* The conservative instmet of Hinduism, based 
as il Mr^ae on the YedEnta, waa laid bare, and 
WAS first apparent in on inangnml o^drees which 
Hevondranath Tagore delivered before he joined the 
Brahma Somij in 1842. Hero he said that Bngllah 
education had dispetled the darkness of ignomncQ and 
that the people no longer worshipped stocks and stones 
believing them' to be divine. He pleaded that the God 
of the Vedinta is ** foonJ^^, the very essence of intelli^ 
gencfli ommpmseut, beyond sJJ thought or speech, 
Therefore, he soidj if the TManta were spread Car 
and widci then we would never feel drawn Co other 
religioiLfi, That is why wk stb thus tirying to preserve 
our Hind u religion.''^ Devendranatb Tagore useB 
words which have been described as *^amgii]arly tend- 
niBceat of St. Panl ""* when he nairatca his full 
awakening Co the reali 2 atioa of the Infinite. Seekers 
after God, he sayv. must mok Him within their own 
Hjuls^ must seek Him in the univemi wlthcrut and in 
the abode of Brahma, where be exisu by Hisnaelf. " By 
His groce/^ he-said, have now pome to believe that 
^ p. ^ * !bl(L, IjTtznd±tsUai!i, |i. n 
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the Yogi who cim see this Trinity of Hia at one and 
the same time, and see that while eicisting in Hinisell 
He exists in the heetrts of tie ttlh while existing in 
Himself He exists ontaide na alt, end exists tn HitnBeli+ 
aelf-eontained and self^xmaciDUS* time withont end^ he 
h the tree Yogi ... he in the foremost amongst 
those that worahip HrahniiL”' 

To some it may seem that in the dreame of 
Devendranath Tagore waj^e the Erst gtimpse® of the 
ttt TPg^^p g of the lilaet and Wests to enlminaie in ft *' new 
religion for India—it may bo for the whole wotid—a 
religion free tmm msmy cotruptiono of the paatt call 
them idolatry or cafite^ or v£a!bal inspiratjon or priest¬ 
craft, and dnaly founded on ft belief in the One God, 
the same in the Vedas, the same kt the Old, the same 
in the Kew Testament, the sotmi in the KcrmHf the 
same also in the hearts of those who ha^e no longer 
Vedas or Upanishads, or any sacred hooks whatever 
between themBelves and their God* The stream is amali 
as yet, but it is a living stream/^ ^ 

Heverence for the paat traditions of India, the belief 
that Tndk cian work out its own spiritual regenerationp 
inspired the mystic eagOp DeTondtatiath Tagore^ to 
appeal to his own people : “ Where else can the children 
of iho poor receive eduefttioa except in miasion schoolB ? 
But k not this a crying shame? In order to spread their 
own religion the ChriatiiULs have set at naught the waves 
of the deep sea, and entering India, aro fonnding schdok 
^ Op. dL IK xtL ■ Mull^rh ** BiJOgn|)1iical SS. 
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Id eveary town and eYsry villag^« . . . K we all ccFmhniGp 
could wc not Qp ichoolB OiS good bs tlioirs or tod 
limes better?* 

The fiowidg dde ot Western itifltieitce^ almost 
seemed destmed to aabme^o Hinduism when in 1366 
Kesbab Chandra Sen bIio?b to lead the Brfihma Samaf 
towards a propagodda for the abolition of all distinctiona 
of race, doas, or creed. Of all the eloquent uddrsesas of 
Keahoh Gbaudra porhape the beat known ia that in 
which be mingled Chiiatian ideala mth Hufitetn modes of 
thooght in -eaylug; '^None but J&sm, none but JcauSi 
tiuUQ but Jeana ever deaenred this hrighti, thia precious 
dijidea:i« Indm^ and Josns shall have \L . ^ m Christ la a 
true Yogi/' / 

Again, in a teetiue iu lS6i> he aaid that in Chriat we 
aee not only the exaltedness of humanity, but alao the 
grandeur of wbkh Asiatic nature b euaceptible. To ua 
Asiatics^ Ihenifore, Chrigt is doubly interestiugi smd His 
ruhgion ia entitled to our p&uulJar regard. And thus lU 
Christ, Europe and Asia, the East and the Weist^ may 
leom to find harmony and unity.” 

In these parfervid utteranoea the Eaat and West are 
visioned os meeting in one common stream of tbougbt. 
On the one fiide worn wmiyed the foroes equipped by 
Western modes of thought, infused with the best of 
Graekj Ronuuif uud Semitic civili^tiona and thdr newa 
of the univetsse. The Weal had furlhur on unimp- 
ment of knowledge of ascertained facU and scientific 

* Autobkogupitr, p. n. 
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truthet. This hsd &reatiifid iis drejmi of UfOi SAtlsSod 
that by its own intuitive geniiifi it had all thingB. 

If this wet& so, th^n India had to fall hack on its ouly 
defence, and that was the Vedic fovolation* If the 
Vedas wore rt^^realed by God as absolute knowledge from 
before all times, then why should India seek fnitber, or 
why BhooJd flhe weary her soul? The Brahmans of India 
were alone the ahosen people of God. To the Bmhniaiis 
alone God had rsYealed all His wisdom, and in the Books 
of Wisdom, or YMaa, there wa^ knowledge that cxmld 
ignore ^1 the encroaching oesaults on the dream of rest 
in Br ahman that brooded orer the hmd. 

Many would gladly close the doors to any inflttences 
awaloining unrest of thought in Indi^p and leave the 
East to djpeam of abaolute content in ifct own peaceful 
surroundings^ free from struggla and strife. India^ how-^ 
ever, cannot refuse to accept the sammonB from the Wc®t 
to join in the increase and advancement of knowledge 
and in all efiforte for the amelioration of tbo social ^and 
moral surroundings of mankind. The West haa never 
sought to force any of its modes of thought regarding 
thfi umversei or religioEii ou Indin. For weat or woe 
India has leavened the beet of its educated and in- 
tellectual thought with the best the West holds as ideals 
and aa ascertained fhctii, India will inevitably mould all 
the^ factors into its own traditional aspirstioUE; towards 
fiouie satisfying Bolutions of the why and whexofoiie of 
the universe* as well as for the improLvemenfc of its 
present materia] surroondings. Vast vested mtcreetB 
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tifluiblfa in the boliLDoe uk the tiirmai] of thoizght 
wboroiii twp confliediig ideiklB wage war in the 
mmdB of the people. An obBenmr of this oonfliot states 
that: "The religious foimdatiaiiflof Hmduism (i^aiuely, 
the mlea of caste, the authority of the the autho¬ 

rity of BriibmauSf polythdem and idolatry) cruuible to 
pieces in the attuoephere of inoderu thought," ^ 

A similar note of warning comes from an accomplished 
Indian scholar of South India when he holds that 
^ the influence of the Br&hniaii& is now gonSi and their 
power is ccippled by iha strongs Anglo-Saxon race,''* 
For over ^,500 yeairs^ with but few e^xceptions^ the 
power of the Brfthman dominated India, Leas than a 
hundred yeant s^Op before ever the idea of Arya Samaj, 

or of a refenned roUgion for India, bad arUen, the Bi:^- 
mao priest reigned supreme. Little over fifty yeaiB ago 
it may be bold thatt Every Brithman rapresfinted Gcd 
Himself, and wna the sole exponent of God's wisboa 
and comm an da- His word was law^ imd could not be 
disregarded except on pain of eternal damnation, A 
Brahman wm neither selected, appointed, nor ordaieed. 
He was BO by mere birth; and his anthority m a priest 
hod nothing to do with his cdueatmn or other qnalifi-' 
cationSv He alone could oay what was ndigiou and 
what was not. He alone ooald lav down for everv man 

■ r 

wbat wiu to l;^Ii«ve and to do." ^ 

' “A PrbDiqr of aiAdQlara/' Pfttqaliv, p, m. 

'* “TkmU SitndieiSriidTlw Alyimgu, p. 8Q. 

* •« The Aije Suiilii«'' Lftjjnit Bai, ISK, pr tow 
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The whole of the Telfgions and social life of liidia 
was centxed roond the Brahman. His inil^Bnce spread 
from the council chamborB of ruling princes to the 
inner saectuafy of Hindn domestic life. It is said 
that now: " The divine right by bitih of the Brahman 
ifl fast melting away. The monopoly of the Brahman 
in administemig rdigiona Gafunments and in pciionniiig 
rcli^us oaremonies is being alowiy btit imperceptibly 
nndemunod. Even in anletteicd circles bis antboritj 
ia being questioned."* 

U this be so, India must replace the decaying power X., 
of ibe Brahman by eotue anthority with sanctions 
strong cnongh to uphold the reli^ous aapimtions of 
the educated classea and compel the moral and social 
regeneratjon of the moasea. The widest spread indi' 
genona tendency of to^ay is to build np a new spiritual 
and social life for India on the basis pf the revelation 
of tho Vedas and Ved^ta. This was the motive force 
which in^irod the burning zeal of Dayonanda Bvilmi 
to cut himself adrift from the idoJatty* and caste restric¬ 
tions of orthodox Hmduism and seek refuge in Vedic 
authority os the true and only solvation for India. A 
new life fur India, inspired, on its religious aide at least, 
by this idea! is the solution which is hoped for by 
Over <me qaarLer of a million of the adheientit of the 
Arya Som&j. It is a heliei which in leocnt years has 
sptead throughout the educated oud professional classes 
of the Punjab and the United Provinces, as well 

‘ hta, op, cu. (14 Bit. 
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ik8 in Ceiittal Indio, Bombay, find BajgQtiuio. It is o 
movDinerit lor u reTiTaJ of Hindniem^ wherdn, as Sir 
Herbert liisley baa aaid, ” touched by t^fonning 
KOEk] aad animateil by i^triotic euthuisiaam^ dmetiauity 
IB Jihely to find a formidable obataole to its spread among 
thfl edacated classes.'* * 

The Ary a Bama] was foiind^ by Hayei^iuida STomi at 
Bombay in 187S and! at LahoTe in 1877, Dayanandii, 
with the cry of ** Back to the Vedas*^‘ Toid of idolatrj^ 
hftK been styled the reloimiug Luther of Hiaduiam^ His 
father was a BrilimaUr a worshipper of S’^ivap loamed in 
the Vedas, and upholder of afl the totditionB and proud 
daimB of hie Brahmatiic birthrights Dayauanda was 
bom in 1842 e(| Morri, in KAthiawar, GnaeraL Like all 
mfoimimg saiut^and sages in ludiap bis thoughts from bin 
cadieBt youth seemed to huTC surged with unrcatr disquiet, 
and vogno hopes and aspirations. 

Theru musi be EOtno KoJutioD for the “ malady ol 
thought^' which seems at limeG to rago unceastiigty in 
the mind of geniuB^" dfteu akin to madness.*' For some 
euch minds them is thu seduHton of the monastic cell or 
a wondering life of unrest. For others, thero are the 
mystic raptures of an aU-satisfying love in spiritnnt 
emotions renli^d in devotion to a spiritual ideaL To 
many others, such as Buddha and Ilaytmanda, them 
comes the detortninaiion to tear fr%9in out Ihe uni venae 
the meaning of the mystery wrapped itt the htsarta of 
meu, in the moan of the wind, and in the IneSablo 
* ^ F^oph oi Imlia/' pp. ^4-e. 
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{reace given in a cotnintiiiion with, tie beavens, vith 
nature, and with all creation- 
l^ayananda set forth on his refonnuig nxisaion to find 
if ID the Ireaenred [ore of India there was not a record 
Tovealing the ways ol God to man* At the age of lonrteen 
he turned from the imago of S^iva iti the iempTe and 
proclaimed that H was an idol set up by unm wherein 
there waa not even a ahred of diviiiity capable of pxe* 
venting the mica from eating the holy food set before the 
god. At the age of niueteen he loft Eiia father^s heme* 
changed his name, so that none might know who he wae 
or whence be came, and none of his family ever knew 
anything of him afterwards. From 1840 to 187& he 
wandered throughout Indian The language he spoke was 
Sanakritp and the peace ho sought was the Ufa of the 
Yogi and Sanyasi, wrapped in meditalian and contempla¬ 
tion ms taught by the Sitiikhya-Yoga. Soon the news nm 
throEigh the learned 3rahmaiiio holy places o! India tbal 
one learned in the VMas, a speaker of Sanskrit^ a Brahnum 
of the Brahmans, an adept in the deepest mysteries of 
the TogOt waa wandering through the land denoimcing 
the dmnity of the Br^mons^ crying oat against the 
idolatry in the templee^ and preaching a comincm bruther- 
hood of all men* irrespective of all ca^te leatrictiuns- 
Dayananda^a knowledge of Vedie Banakrit and of the 
was derided by the pandits of Benares^ He 
was persecuted and atonod* and is said to have toe£ his 
death by poison given to him in 1883 jn Ajmere by a 
conrte^oD whose mode of life he bad censured. After his 
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death fcb« Arju Samaj erected, to hie menioryf the 
Day&oanda Aoglo^Vedic College at Xiahoie, on edooAtiotiA] 
bidigoiioue eotorpnee which wee afterwards followed by 
the fomoue Qurukalai the teaching monHoteiy of the 
more coneervatiTe body of the Aiya Samaj, at Xfaxdwait 
The teaching isetitntiona founded by the SunSj, with 
the object of di^oaing knowledge and diepeUingignocBDce, 
have spread rapidly in Tecent years, until now, altbongh 
” Christian mifiinDiis tnaintain a large number of schoola 
of all kinds, no eiogle misaion can olaim to have as many 
Bobools for boys and girls aa the Arya Sam^,"* The 
Aiya Sunij bases its relonn of Hinduism on the infallible 
authority of tbo Yedas as teaching a spiritual doctrine 
with an inspiring standard of ethics, Hayananda'a &ith 
waa: "He who is called Bcahm or the Most High, who 
is Farmstina, or the Spirit who penetrates the whole 
noiverse; who is Tmth, Intelligence, and Happiness; 
whose nattim, attributes, and eharacteristies are holy; 
who is otnnisotcnt, formleae, all'peirading, nnhom. 
infini ta, almighty, just, and merdfnl; who is the author 
of the nnivama, sustains and dissolvoa it; who awards all 
souls the fruits of tboir deeds in strict accordance with 
the letiuuementa oi absolute justice; and who is possessed 
of other like attributes — even Him 1 believe to be the 
liord of Creation,"* Dayananda held that the four 
Vedas were the soutce of all knowledge, that they are 
direct reveialians from God, They are tborefore in- 
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fallible. They ean contain no error^ and they form 
the only cme and tme BOorce of sdl rdigion. All 
coronientaries on the Vedaa^ (Ul recensions of the 
raried aehook of Vedk teactung^ are to ho rejected 
if they do not conform to the revelation oi the VMm. 
Dayaoanda held that there were three things which 
existed from all eternity: God, the and Prakriti—^that 

ifi. the material element of creation. Ood imd the eonl 
can nev^r become ono and the same* God pervades 
everything and pervadeii the bouI, Thetefiorfi God and 
the sou! axe ever inseparable but distinct one from the 
other^ the bouI reEting in God just aa a material thing 
rests hi space* "No etomal flalvatien by cmion of the aoul 
with God b possible. The aouL may for a time gain 
froedom from ignorant and from the pams and suiEedn^ 
of the bodji but theni after enjoying suofa freedom for a 
tlmo» it has ^ain to assume a body. In the Censn£ 
Keport for the United Provinces of 1011, it is stated fay 
Mr, Blunt that the attitude of the Aryu Santa] is far 
more iconoolaEtic than eclectic to Chrifitiarnty, and; 

I am unable to see m its history or principles any 
warrant for tho bellel held by many missionariea that the 
Aryas will end by becoming Chriatians.^^ 

The Arya Samaj bases its faith on an infallible Vodag 
as mMlibk as the Sormi or Pentatonch* The interpreta¬ 
tion of the true meaning of the Vedic Banskrit, In which 
the Vodas are written, pmsenis in numy cases almofit 
insurmountable difficultks* The Arya Samij does not 
it&facrt that Dayananda'a translation of the Vedaa 
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inlallible; in fact, as Mr, Lajpat Eat acknowledges; * " It 
would tako centuries of hard work and inceasaut care 
before anything like a complete and tliDroughly mteiligon t 
tranalation of the Vedas could be made." 

Mas Mdtier, whose life-wotk was demoted to the study 
and uiiecpretaiioa of <'bo Veda, held that ; ** Ey the most 
incredible inteipnitatioDs ST&mi Dayananda succeeded in 
persuading and oUiers that everything worth 

knowing, even tbo sooet recent mventioiis ul modem 
science, were allnded to in the Vedas. Steam-engines, 
railways, and steamboats all were shown to have leen 
known, at least in tlmU- gesms, to the poets oi the 
Vedaa, for Veda, he argued, means divine knowledge, and 
how could anything have been bid from that/'* 

The moet daring of all Dayananda'a rolonuG, and 
one which Ecceived the most bitter denunciationB 
from Christian Dusalonarica, was the inculcation of 
the practico of Kiyoga, The 47th of his Soliefa was 
that of Niyoga, which *' is a temporary union of a 
person with osother of the oppoaite sex belonging to 
his or her plane, for the raising of issue whecn marriage 
baa frilpd to fulfil Ha legitimate purpose/' It is resorted 
to in extreme cases, cither on the death of one's consort 
or in protracted disease- In the Sattyarth Ptaklaha of 
Xbiyuumda there is a definite catechism of questions 
and answers on this question of Niyoga, over which 
the A.rya Saaaj is at present not united in opinina. 
The system is an effort to sanction temporary unions 
■ Op. dk p. Wt ' “Btapaidiiiial Busaytr p. 170. 
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ao a rec<];giuf^d principle of moral law. The fbHowinj; 
qnotatioas are from p. 113 to p. 1‘22 of Ibe Sattyiiib 
PrakSeba, published at the Mudd-i-Am Presii, Lahore, 
without date. Here it is stated that it is sinful to 
abstain from SJiyoga comtectiomi, as abstinenod cannot 
be practised “ except in case of those who leave the 
world, or acquire perfect knowledge, or practice Togo." A 
second mamage is impcssihle for Biahmans, EahatidyBa, 
and Vais'yaB, b^use the prospect of its being feasibie 
would diminiah "the natural bve between tnnn mid 
wonum," and, " if a wnman marries a second time 
after the death of her £Est busband the property ol 
the first hosbatid will run to waste and qtiunels will 
flpring up between hersea and the relatives of her 
deceased huBhand.” Therefore the tempomry Niyoga 
io made between man wud woman, who *' ahalJ declare 
as follows in the preKnee of members of their family; 

* we are going to enter into the Kiyoga connection for 
the purpose of raising issue. When that poipwie is 
fulfilled we will separate from one another.'" When 
a hitaband is unable to have obitdien he ahoold aay, 

•' 0 good wife, you should now seek another husband 
and if the wife is incapacttaLed through disease or 
otherwise she should say to her bosband, ^tor into 
Niyoga with some widow and produce issue from hex." 
If a wife has only female children she may bo left at 
the and of the alevEiiih year, but " if ahe be quonelsome 
then the man may leave her without delay and enter 
into a Niyoga connection." " Similarly, if the husband 
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1)6 ?(jiy ttoublusouid then the wife shalJ leave him and 
enter into the Ntyegn connection with another nuin," 
bnt if she then haa children they inherit the properiy 
of her real hueband, and “ as the real eos is entitled 
to the property of bis father m also is the eon bom 
of Niycga connoction." 

After the Nlyoga union has restdted in the birth of 
two children the man and woman should separate, 
Dayananda, lujweTer, held that the Y^s enioin the 
prodnetion of ton atniH by a man and the some number 
by a woman- iu a Xiyogn unian, hat “a widow may 
prodncQ two sons for hnrself and two for each of 
four other men . . . and a widower may similarly produce 
two sons for Iiimflolf and two for each of four widows." 

Jllyogn muen may ejttend for ono luan with eleven 
wumeni and lihew*ise for a woman with eleven ment. 
It may seem to many impossible to discover any reasoned 
system of ethical tes ch i ng or of pnmticaJ utility under¬ 
lying such a reformation of sex »Ia lions by the tern- 
pcHsty aninn of widows and widowers and even othetB. 
There can he no doubt that Dajanonda sought to build 
up a now India with a virile race, and that he suughi 
to do so on a mligions bams establtsbed on Vijdic 
authority. We are told that, '* even in the Arya Samdj 
there is mnclt divergence of opinion on the ijunstion. 
Some ore thocou^dy in favour of second monuges; otheiu 
accept Niyogn in theory, but at the same tune bold that 
it cannot ba piMtised in laodeni conditions of life." * 

* Lsjpftt Eoi, op. cH |x. lij. 
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There ia no doabt th4t Dayonuida dioaded the 
spread ol Chnsttanityt and that he stiOTe to set np 
a bulwark of defence its inroads ia an Indian 

monotbeiam and in porgmg Hindnioii] of its idolatry 
and caste reRtiictiana. Beligious dilteiences, child 
marriage, lock of self'restraint, and negkcL of on 
indigenous education rooted in the Vodos be hold to 
be fetters on Hindu India, wblnk ha beUered could never 
be “ perfectly bappy “ until it rose to a united idoal of 
patriotiam. 

The miasionary efforts of Dayananda were to rally 
India against ibe advancing inroads of Cbristmnily, and 
to seek defence for her own traditional linn of tbonght 
as divinely inepirod by the Vedas. Be donooDced 
Muluuniaadans and Cbmtians alike as disruptive forces 
amid the whole aocial and religious life of tndi^ Ha 
denunneed the killing of the oow, as tha cow was ever 
hold sacred by Hindus and its killing baa always bom 
a cause of bitter feuds and eonguinary contests between 
Hindus mid all others of a diffiircat belief. 

Mr. Blunt, in the Census Beport of 1911, held that 
" the type of man to whom the Arya doettme appeals 
is the type of roan to wiuuu politics appeals, vis, tho 
educated men who dedica his ctnmtiy’s progreas, not 
ultra conaarvtttiTe with the ultra conaervatiim of the 
East, ... U is therefoia not surpriBuig tltat tbero 
ora politicians among the Aiya Sami|. But it is int' 
poasibte to deduce from thin that the Arya os a 

whole, ta a political body. From the first the 
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Hatdaj has coneiatently afBonsd thal it ia BOi con* 
with politics*** 

Tho presont Lioateujuit GoTOOior of Ihe tjnitsd 
PwTmoeg, Sir James HesUxn, EtatoJ in 1013, on a 
Tiail to the Aryia Satnaj Gnmlmla at Haidwor* that 
"he wanted to meet a oomnoraaity which hod heen 
described in official paptns as a soaree of infinite* terrible, 
and nnknown danger." and that he had come to form 
his own opinion* Qis opimoo, nftier inspecting the 
monsatory, was that tlie Gurnlrala was one of the 
most original eapezimmtG carried on iu the whole of 
India* 11 was '* one of the most wooderful, interesting, 
and stinmlating institutions: we have a band of ascetics 
deroted to their duty and worbing in the wilderness, 
following the iraditionB of the ancient Bishis. combined 
with the most mi:»d 0 Di aciontifie methods, and working 
praqticaliy for nothing; and a set of students of strong 
physKfue, ohedtent, loyal* tbonghtfnt, deroted* extra* 
ocdinaxijy happy, and extraordinarily well fed." 

Another nmyemaat. that of Theoeopfay, has reocntly 
tmpreEsed the imagination of many, fhcarcoting as 
it does a uiuvenal Srotfaerhood and an inveettgation 
of all religions, especially Oriental, find of the occult 
pow'eis said to be latent in man, it has won a wide 
following. Ita Centrai Hindu Cofiege at Beimes has 
donn much for education, while its objects appeal to 
msny Hindus. Tfaeea objects am stated to be tho 
** pointiDg' out m cooh man the suQlcieiicy of hu own 
htith, and uiging him to deepen and spiritualise his 
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bdiefa rather than to tha forma preferred by 

others/' ^ 

In recent years Siodiiisiu found ifca most salons 
cbaKBpion in Kama Krisboa Parama Hanm^p on sacetia 
whn lived near Galonttaaiid mapired many oI hia disdplaa 
to travel all over India and Europe teaching that oil 
forms of Hindnistu, and all religions, lead to eaivatioiii 
just as alt dv^ tnergo into the ocean- His defence 
of primitive Hinduism has led to a wide maction in 
favcor of popular idolatry and temple '^orGhip. K a m a 
Eiifluia Porsma Hainsa, as stated by Max Miillert 
believed that the image of the godd^ KdUj in the 
temple near Calcutta^ vim lus mother and the mother 
of the miiveTSe: believed it to l>e living and 

breathing and taking food out of bia hondT After the 
n^ftilar fnrmfl of worship ho would edt there for bonrs^ 
singing hymns and talking and praying to her as a 
child to his mother, till he lost all eonsciooMLess of the 
outer world*" His teanhiags were followed by his 
disdple &v5ini Vivekinondaj who attracted inrge 
audiences to his lectmes in England and Amjcrico^ In 
private conversation he always maintained a qniot eon- 
hdence that ** Indian thoughtp philosophical and 
spiritnaJ, must once mom go over and con^iuer the 
world/^ To his Gum the image of KiiU was a con- 
soemted and living image of God, to VivckananJa in 
the worship of tbe ido) r “We are Etmggling to fpl 
to Ihs UoDg dguified* to get beyond the material to 

■ 5Jn* B«3Ul^ p. 69. 
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the spiritnal; the spirit h the god cot the matter. 
FomiB, images, hdlB^ candles, books, churehesj tomples, 
oml dl holy aymbols are very got>d^ very holpM to 
the growing plant of spitfttmlity^ but thuja far and do 
farther/^ Hem the re-act inn against Western modes of 
thought becomes pronounced. There are now cnrer 
fauitcen millions of Brahmans in India. It has been 
atiLted by some obsarvecs of iho present condition of 
Indiu, that firdmmnism boa lost its ancestral proatign 
and power. Brahmanism, however.^ atiU rataina its own 
intelicctuciJ power which in the past has nerer failed 
to overcome the eflbrts that have been made for ita 
disruptioo^ India has gained much from the Westp 
hnt the Btahmun has tost much of hia past sockl 
influence and ancm^dotoJ sanctity. A BtShman^ tho 
Bao Sahib Joshi» recently said; "In former days when 
the Gtirug or head prieiitt came to one's houso people 
used to ^y * * I bow to chee^ tbs Gum; the Gnrn is 
Bn&hma; the Gum is Viih^u; the Gum is S'iva: 
verily^ the Guru is the srtihlmiQ Brahma/ This idea, 
this reepect^ the aecnlor BuglLoli education shatter^ to 
pieces, and so the moome and importance ol the 
hereditary priests dwindled down/* 

In the opinion of the Bao Sahib, the result is that 
the people loaa the ideals on which their religign was 
based and tend to become a race of aceptieo- 
Western ciYilization id a country St many -parieJ 
fomiE of religions conceptions and belief, has bad to 
view ita fntictiijn of an educative agency aoMy from 
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the soctilar side* im^pectivc of any eckical or moral 
training on a ]%ligioott idoal^ Tho whaln Bod&l 

life of India is ^^emueated and knit togother by ideals. 
These ideals have been slowly and laborionslj evolved 
throngh the intellect and imagination of its pbilosopheCB. 
poets^ sages^ and saints. The Indian stndent^ forced 
for a lifcfihood to undergo a secnlar Weatem education, 
finds that the knowledge ho acquires ran* counter in 
many respects to the record and tradition of the religion 
of his fomrathors and ta the social smTOundinga of his 
own home Ufa. The result haa l)oen» os Sir George 
ClOirke^ the Gove!ntor of Bombay, said in a speech 
lately, that |kaieutal authority ia weakened^ ethical com- 
si deration in m attors of life ore ignored^ and ‘^^thc 
restzisinis of Jiucient philosophies, which have oncon- 
scioosJy helped to shape the live* of mlllious in India 
who had only the dimmast knowledge of them* have 
disappeared from his mental horizon. Thom is nolbing 
to take their place,, Ancient cnstomB, some of them 
salutary and ennohUng^ have came to bo regarded as 
obsolete* No other customs of the bettor eort have 
come to lake their pUce*^' 

India^ uuder Bniish flttpfcmacyi, ia now seenre from 
intemol anarchy^ and freed from tho dread of devastating 
invading beets. She is free to progiesa towards the 
gradnal bettennent of hi^r already rapidly advancing 
material and social progress, us well as to the full realii^ 
otion of her spiritual idesls. India tbrougbont the age®- — 
even amid the ttinnoil and strife of conquering hordes— 
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hjis nerer been bettjft of the fosteimg cara of an Aryan 
civilization. Being mainly an agriculttml coimtcy ske 
poseessefi inm'oa^izig sources of productiTB wealth. 
Under normal conditiong* wlien freed from focal 
famxnSt plague^ and pestilence^ her 'ivealtb and resourtsas 
can be applied towards her materia! and inlellectaa] 
advancement whereby she may contributG her ijiiotii 
to the spiiitnal and teznpoml benefit of all mankind. 

Mr* Gokhale, a Cbitp5van Brahman^ an edmaiionalisfe 
□f great distmistioH| aoirtts ten ycara ago act bofoce 
India an ideiaJ wherem bve and sarviee tor India, 
irtcopoetTFe of all sectarian differeni»s, might fonn th^ 
basis of a new religion* Herein Kai^na^ or actionsi 
instead of being defoled to self cnlturoTi as in 
BiiddbiEm* woiild bo devotod to Itidio, India and its 
progress should bo tbo highest ideal towards which the 
mind and soul could ospiro. Tho society hit foxtndod tor 
this object Ti'Os coLZed the society of ** The Seminia of 
India,'* It placed no spirimal idnalfl bcktom jU memberat 
rtdigton was to eanlre roimd the devotion of all ofTort for 
the amelioration of ludiSrUnd towards the building up 
oI **ft higher type of dtiamotor and capadty than is 
genemlly avoilablo ai present/* Under Each eih ideal 
each member ol the Society ii to beooniiij a misaionjiry, 
seeking no peiscnal goin^ engaged in no occupation 
save preaching the canfio of India in a ndigioiiB 
spirit/' Ail efforts for furthoring the moral and political 
advancement of India are to proceed on constitntifinal 
lines, for the Society accopta the British conimrion 
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M ordained in th^ fnKcmtable diopen^tloo of Provldonce 
for India's good/' 

Kducated XndiajtiJ^ of Lho prssont gonoratioii ore 
intellectually far in advance of the mental ec^tjippaerit 
of those who oaine under Western indtieneea in the past 
generation^ and better fitted to weave into their own 
modes of thought and into their aoelal organization iiIL 
that they may find soiled to their racial and cJimotic 
conditions. 

The present genomtion takes a greater pride in bring 
Hindus^ and looks iorward with higher aspirations to 
the future of Indiaj than the post generation could 
have ever hoped for* The West nesiber longs for. nor 
desiresj the abandooment by India of any of the host of 
its behefs or traditionH. Elngiond^ as on Pfiipiie;^ hns 
patiently and consistently carried on the work which 
destiny hoa entrusted to hnr. 

The study of the thought of India in the past and 
the fitndy of the changes that or* taking place in the 
present is of more than paaring Lutcrest to all concerned 
in her admimstratioz] and fntiire welfare^ The study 
is not Uiereiy one of philosophic questioning gnd doubti 
but a study that will enable the future to avoid MUin 
of the mistakes of tho past and to realizo tlie truth that 
the most charactoriatic work of our Kmpire is tho 
introdnetioD in the midst of I^rahmoumm of Kurupeou 
viewfl of the Uuivera©, Jfo experimimt equally interesting 
h now being irieti ou the fforfaee of the globe. And 
when we oonsider how seldom it [is put in tile power 
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of » nation to accomplieh a task so memombtie, 

team to take an eager uitereet m the progmw 
of the AT p* Ti'T'*^nt anti to chofik the despoodenoy which 
might lead ns [to ask:>what profit acomee to ooisBWeB 
for alt this tabenzr that nre have ondectakan under 
the sun." * 

* •• KTpnriiioin of Buglgul,** p. ast. 
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